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8 IMPRESSMENT. 

a week of the declaration of war, the offensive Orders in 
Council being repealed, nothing remained to fight about but 
impressment. Foster, the plenipotentiary, therefore induced 
PreYOst, the Canadian govemor-general, to despatch his adju- 
tant-general, Bajnes, with terms, which misled General Dear- 
born to subscribe an armistice, rejected by the President in 
August, 1812. With the first British forces arrived in Ame- 
rica, Admiral Warren, in September, 1812, mdre of pacificator 
than combatant, repeated pacific overtures, which the Presi- 
dent again rejected. Beside repeal of the obnoxious Orders 
in Council, involving only the commercial question, Madison 
and Monroe, solitary and alone^ constituting nearly the whole 
government in the desert capital when Congress were not in 
session, firmly and fortunately required that the Orders in 
Council should not be repeated ; and, in addition to removal 
of that commercial cause of war, that the personal question of 
impressment must be settled, by not only cessation of its prac- 
tice and liberation of its American victims, bat also some set- 
tlement of the principle in conflict. Those t^rms were scouted 
by Qresi Britain, and probably would never have been sub- 
mitted to by a nation much more imanimous and powerful to 
assert the right, than the United States were the wrong, of im- 
pressment. Surprised by unlooked-for war, and provoked by 
reiterated rejection of their terms of accommodation, the 
ministerial successor of Pitt's insuperable anti-6allican policy, 
long after his death, at last marvellously successful, and elated 
by Napoleon's reverses of 1818 m Saxony, following those of 
1812 in Russia, met Parliament in 1814, in haughty exaspera- 
tion agunst an insolent and despised transatlantic assailant 
Their long-deferred manifesto, fabricated by the admiralty 
judge Scott, afterwards Lord Stowell, was pointed with the 
common British malediction, denouncing to British abhorrence 
American subserviency to the French jacobin usurper, the 
defeated Emperor, and to the Irish Americanized traitors who 
contaminated American politics. Embittered hostilities began, 
with ruthless retaliation. Notwithstanding a few precious un- 
looked-for naval victories, universal defeat by land, want of 
funds, dread of taxes, inaptitude of the executive for war, and 
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le^lative fear to vote its exigencies, co-operated with British 
power and determination avowed to punish and crush their un- 
natural American offspring. 

The Congress which declared war, without voting adequate 
means for waging it, hoping with the executive to escape its 
hardships, by one of th^ir last expedients, on the the 8d of 
March, 1818, excluded, from and after the war, all British 
persons — not only seamen, but all British persons — from all 
American vessels, private and public ; in the vain hope, by the 
removal of the subjects of impressment, that its odious practice 
might expire in the mere assertion of a harmless principle, 
against which we need not contend in arms. That unavailing 
concession then became, as 1 believe it yet remains, a dead 
letter on our code ; discriminating, contrary to the American 
Declaration of Independence, between native and naturalized 
citizens, and by repression mostly inoperative, since discounte- 
nanced by the doctrines of that declajj^tion, vainly attempting 
to domiciliate seafaring people, and overcome their habitual 
propensity to rove and serve without much regard to birth or 
allegiance. That concession to power enacted, however, a 
striking refutation of the most common British apology for 
their surprising naval defeats, by excluding altogether from 
American vessels the supposed British seamen, to whom 
British national prejudice attributed American naval victories. 
There were very few of them in our vessels, and those few very 
inferior to OUT mariners. The instructions to our peace- 
ministers, dwelling on that act of Congress, stated that, for 
the supply of our ships-of-war and merchant-service, we ought 
to depend on our own population, which experience had shown 
to be an abundant resource. 

England, refusing the Russian mediation, despatched, with- 
out notice to Russia, or to our minister there, but probably less 
to propitiate the United States than Russia, and separate our 
negotiations from all the powers of the armed neutrality and 
assertors of neutral sea-rights, the cartel brig Bramble, which 
arrived at Annapolis the last day of December, 1813, with an 
offer to treat for peace at London or elsewhere, but without 
any mediation. Mr. Clay and Mr. Russell were thereupon 
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added to Mr. Adams, Mr. Bayard, and Mr. Gallatin, as the 
legation ; and Gottenburg, in Sweden, designated as the place 
of meeting. The British government suggested London, ours 
Washington, as the place ; to which Ghent, in Flanders, was 
preferred. The original instructions, dated 15th of April, 
1813, taken by Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Bayard to Mr. Adams, 
were copiously reargued by others, dated 8th and 28th of 
January, 1814, without material alteration, and sent by Mr. 
Clay and Mr. Russell, who sailed from New York in February, 
and arrived at Gottenburg in April, 1814. Impressment and 
blockades, the principal causes of the war, were the topics of 
all these instructions ; abiding by Mr. Russell's proposition in 
London to the British government as soon as war was declared, 
and Mr. Monroe's answer to Admiral Warren from Washing- 
ton, when he offered terms soon afterwards, as the grounds on 
which alone the United States would adjust the conflict for 
impressment ; with the modifications afforded by the Act of 
Congress of March, 1816, excluding after the war all Britons 
from American vessels. Express relinquishment of illegal 
blockades was required, and indemnity for losses. But the 
peace-mission were instructed not to let that claim defeat the 
primary object entrusted to them. 

Such were in substance our terms of peace, viz., relinquish- 
ment of impressment, both in practice and principle, together 
with liberation of its victims ; for which we engaged never to 
suffer Englishmen to navigate our vessels after the war ; and 
some arrangement of blockades, which two were cardinal and 
originally indispensable conditions. Indemnity for losses, 
though demanded, was not to be insisted on to the detriment 
of the chief terms. None of these conditions were ^ven taken 
into consideration. Before the commissioners met at Ghent, 
in August, 1814, Great Britain, with her allies, conquered 
peace in Europe, and resenting American hostilities, insisted 
on degrading terms of peace, mutilating our territories, re- 
stricting our commerce, punishing, reducing, and humbling 
the United States. Our original demands were exclusively 
maritime, concerning blockade and impressment alone. Never 
foreseeing that boundaries, fisheries, Indians, the lakes, or other 
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territorial issnes^ would supersede the marine controyersies, 
no instructions were giyen to our ministers as to any other 
than the latter topics. In January, 1814, although the nego- 
tiation was deprived of Russian countenance, and our mighty 
enemy much more powerful than in April, 1813, our demands 
were not only increased, but two new ones added, neither of 
them maritime, both occurring after and by the war : by what 
was charged as England's unwarrantable mode of waging its 
inflictions. Our reconstructed mission was directed, on the 
28th of January, 1814, to propose stipulations on both sides 
of indemnity for destruction of unfortified towns and other 
private property, contrary to the laws and usages of war, and 
to ask for return to their owners or paying at full value for 
all negroes taken from the Southern States, of whom, accord- 
ing to the instructions, a shameful traffic had been carried on, 
in the West Indies, by their sale by those who professed to 
be their deliverers. These -were not, however, terms to be 
insisted on. That for unwarrantable destruction was not lis- 
tened to ; that respecting stolen slaves was ultimately realized 
by the treaty of 1818. In agreeing to treat directly with 
Great Britain, not only is no concession, said the instructions, 
contemplated of any point in controversy, but the same desire 
cherished to preserve a good understanding with Russia and 
the other Baltic powers, as if the negotiation had taken place 
under the mediation of Russia. To cultivate the aid of those 
powers was a constant direction to our ministers, as their 
anti-English sea-laws concerning blockade, search, and par- 
ticularly their doctrine that free ships make free goods, and 
that the flag protects both the crew and cargo of a vessel, are 
maritime principles of international peace and marine property 
which it should be the just pride and true glory of the United 
States to establish us laws of nations, to be no longer violated 
by the only one that disputes them. 

At St. Petersburg, at Gottenburg, and at Ghent, our minis-^ 
ters were instructed and empowered almost exclusively on ma- 
ritime questions. In 1812, the President repeatedly refused 
to negotiate because the Orders in Council were rev'oked, in- 
sisting on resistance to impressment. In 1813, indemnity for 
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spoliations was, moreover, required, though without being in* 
sisted on. In 1814, indemnity was demanded for spoliations 
ashore as well as at sea, and for slaves purloined. Till the 
middle of February, 1814, our demands increased, although 
our successes bj no means encouraged such enhancement. By 
that time, Great Britain's European allies, offensive and defen- 
sive, enthusiastic and desperate, supplied by her immense 
resources, and emboldened by her invincible resolution, at last 
turned the tide of fortune, which for twenty years had inun- 
dated and submerged all further insular dominion ; and there 
was reason to believe that London would dictate a peace at 
Paris, as was soon done. All accounts' from our ministers, 
together with all other intelligence, were alarming to us. Still, 
throughout January, February, and March, 1814, the original 
instructions to our peace-ministers remained the same, notwith- 
standing great changes ascertained in Europe and still greater 
apprehended. On the 7th of June, 1814, tidings from Hali- 
fax reached Boston of the peace of Paris, which put an end to 
the war-right of impressment, as we understood it, and, our 
government flattered itself, would put an end to the practice. 
On the 9th of June, 1814, the restored Bourbon king, Louis 
XVIII.'s vessel of war, under his flag, arrived at New York. 
The French minister at Washington struck the imperial and 
hoisted the royal standcurd. The United States, always with- 
out an ally or a sympathy of any avail in Europe, were de- 
prived of the French counteraction of Great Britain and of 
the Russian mediation. Large bodies of experienced and ad- 
mirable troops poured in upon us from Europe, to Wage vin- 
dictive, uncivilized, and conquering war, when all its causes 
had ceased. There were no illegal blockades. There was no 
belligerent right or pretext for impressment. England had 
herself removed all causes or pretexts for war ; i^nd, at the 
same time, had become vastly more terrible than she was two 
years before, when it was declared. Meantime, American 
mariners had done more than any treaty possibly could do to 
put an end to impressment for ever. Peace was the obvious 
policy of the Ufiited States; for Great Britain threatened and 
miglit execute ruinous warfare. Continued and exacerbated 
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ltf>8tiliti68 were, if not her policy, at all events, her determina- 
tion ; and, from the peace of Paris to that of Ghent, prosecuted 
to her constant disgrace, while our terms were aceommodated 
adroitly, and not without dignity, to altered circumstances. 
The tone of the American government conformed to circum- 
stances, but not ignominiously. Still, without the victories of 
Platt^burg and New Orleans, the able negotiations of Ghent 
would have been less valuable, and the peace much less for- 
tunate. 

On the 25th of June, 1814, as the President thought it pro- 
bable that the late events in France would increase the hostile 
pretensions, in case no stipulation could be then obtained from 
the British government, either to relinquish the claim to im- 
press from American ve&sels, or discontinue the practice, our 
ministers were instructed to concur in an article referring the 
subject of impressment, together with that of commerce between 
the two countries, to a separate negotiation, to be undertaken 
immediately or without delay, at some place to be agreed on ; 
meantime, each party to retain its own rights, and all Ameri- 
can citizens impressed into the British service to be forthwith 
discharged. Such a treaty would have done little more than 
revive the twenty years' fruitless negotiations between the 
United States and Great Britain, except* only that American 
citizens impressed would be forthwith discharged. The reason 
for substituting that, little more than cessation of hostilities, 
without settlement of the cause of war, was thus given by the 
Secretary of State : ^' The United States, having resisted by 
war the practice of impressment, and continued the war till 
that practice ceased by peace in Europe, their object has been 
essentially obtained for the present ; and it n)ay reasonably be 
expected that the arrangements contemplated and provided 
for will take effect before a war in Europe will furnish an oc- 
casion for reviving the practice. Should the arrangement fail 
and the practice be again revived, the United States will again 
be at liberty to repel it by war ; and that they will do so can 
not be doubted ; for after the proof they have already given 
of a firm resistance in that mode, persevered in till the prac- 
tice ceased, it cannot be presumed that the practice will ever 
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be tolerated again. Every day will render it more ineligible 
for Great Britain to make the attempt." It was natural and 
unavoidable that our government should be somewhat discon- 
certed by the prodigious successes of Great Britain's conti- 
nental stipendiaries. By receding from terms of peace stipu- 
lating acknowledgment of what we went to war for, to mere 
peace without any stipulation, even though circumstances 
altered the case, we should have been no gainers by war, but 
for the naval exploits, modestly pleaded by the instructions 
above mentioned, and completed by land-victories. War, indeed, 
made peace, which, without what had been directly done by 
hostilities, would have been neither honorable, grateful, nor 
durable. I have said, in another place, that none of the many 
treaties made by this country with Great Britain have been to 
our advantage. The only treaty we can boast of is that which 
acknowledged our independence. In all the rest, Great Bri- 
tain haik had the best of it, as in all hostilities the advantage 
and the glory have been American. Treaties seldom either 
make or maintain peace, of which they are the registers. 
They are more apt to make war than peace. History abounds 
with wars caused by treaties, thoroughly negotiated and care- 
fully reduced to writing. The treaty of Ghent, stipulating 
little more than cessation of hostilities, confirmed by the bat- 
tles that preceded, accompanied, and followed it, made, and 
has kept peace for nearly forty years, which few treaties 
would do ; for words originate disputes, mostly put an end 
to by blows. 

Abandonment of the terms required by all our instructions, 
before the change directed by those after the 25th of June, 
1814, was suggested by Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Bayard, who, 
in their journey from St. Petersburg, by Berlin and Amster- 
dam, to London, could not fail to be forcibly struck with the 
changes throughout Europe, just then foreshadowing the cap- 
ture of Paris and peace there soon, dictated by England. Two 
days after Monroe's letter of the 25th of June, 1814, he 
therefore wrote again to our ministers, still further yielding 
to their urgent representations of the necessity of altered 
conditions, according to circumstances. Though England 
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made the offer to treat, which produced our mission to Gotten- 
bnrg, yet she sent no minister there. Our Instructions, by 
letter of the 27th of June, 1814, alluding to that ominous 
omission, and intimating that a dilatory policy was obviously 
England's scheme, stated, therefore, that the President had 
again taken the subject into consideration, and given to the 
views of Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Bayard all the attention they 
80 strongly required. The result was, instruction to omit any 
stipulation on the subject of impressment, if found indispen- 
sably necessary to terminated it ; not, however, recurring to 
that expedient till all the efforts of our ministers to adjust the 
controversy in a more satisfactory manner had failed. As, in 
suffering the treaty to be silent on the Subject of impressment, 
it was not the intention of the United States to admit the 
British claim thereon, it was highly important to preclude 
entirely any such inference, by a declaration or protest, in 
some form, that the omission should not have such effect or 
tendency; and any modification of the practice, to prevent 
abuses, being an acknowledgment of the right in Great Bri- 
tam, was expressly forbid, as wholly inadmissible. Gottenburg 
need not be the place of negotiation. Amsterdam and the 
Hague were mentioned as preferable to any place in England. 
If, however, the commissioners were of opinion that, under 
all circumstances, the negotiation in that country would be 
attended with advantages outweighing the objections to it, 
they were at liberty to transfer it there. 

Thus the mission might treat at London for peace, without 
any terms beyond putting an end to war. The last letter of 
instructions, dated the 11th of August, 1814, reiterating those 
of the 25th and 27th of June, and forwarding copies of them, 
strongly preferring a treaty with stipulations against impress- 
ment, or post bellum commission to arrange such stipulations, 
still left it optional with the commissioners to conclude a treaty 
silent on the subject of impressment ; adding, however, that 
the government could go no further. ^' If Great Britain does 
not terminate the war on those conditions, she has other ob- 
jects in view," the instructions added, " than those for ii?hich 
she had professed to contend, as there is much reason to pre- 
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same. Whatever they might be, they would be resisted by 
the United States ; and, however severe the conflict, it would 
be borne with firmness, and, as was confidently believed, with 
success." The letter of instructions of the 27th of June, 1814, 
closed with like determination, not without uneasiness ; for the 
conjunction was extremely perilous. " Information has been 
received," said that letter, ^'from a quarter deserving atten- 
tion, that the late events in France have producied such an 
effect on the British government as to make it probable that a 
demand will be made at Gottenburg to surrender our right to 
the fisheries ; to abandon all trade beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope ; and to cede Louisiana to Spain. We cannot believe 
that such a demand will be made. Should it be, you will of 
course treat it as it deserves. These rights must not be 
brought into discussion ; if insisted on, your negotiations will 
cease." 

Impressment was tolerated illi^al violence, which that 
conflict settled for ever, never .to be practised, attempted, or 
endured to any extent again. It was a British pretension 
common in England, to obtain sailors, as in France, Prussia, 
and almost everywhere else in Europe, seizure of men to compel 
them to serve as soldiers was common. Soon after the ac- 
knowledgment of the independence of the United States, it 
was exercised by the English on board of American vessels, 
to retake deserters ; then to take all British seamen ; soon ex- 
tended to all British subjects; to Irish emigrants from British 
dominion ; and at last to Swedes, Danes, and other foreigners 
in American vessels. Though not pretended that native Ame- 
rican citizens could be taken forcibly from American vessels, 
yet numbers of them were taken ; and British born naturalized 
Americans, England insisted on her right to take as her sub- 
jects, whose native allegiance could not be thrown off. Be- 
tween the British claim to indissoluble allegiance, and the 
American claim to naturalize foreigners, an issue was formed, 
which no argument or arrangement could settle. Resisted as 
it was by war by the Americans, and suspended as it was by 
the English, making peace without including the Americans, 
was the best, if not the only way in which the question could 
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be peaceably and permanently disposed of. Great Britain 
was in no temper to yield. The American commissioners 
went to Ghent, and there held thoir first conference with the 
British without their instructions of die 25th and 27th of 
June, 1814, authorizing them to yield, which did not reach 
them till after that conference. Their orders were to require 
stipulations, by treaty, against the principle of impressment, 
and to insist on the cessation of its practice. The British 
commissioners followe4 ours to Ghent, instructed not only 
to yield nothing, but to demand large concessions from us. 
The Admiral Gambler, who commanded the bombardment 
of Copenhagen, well Tepresented the mighty, haughty, and 
confident determination of his great country, by enormous 
exactions, to protract the negotiation, while, by invasion, New 
York and the war-supporting States should be cut ofi* from 
New England, Baltimore captured, or peradventure Washing- 
ton, Louisiana subdued, and perhaps transferred by Spain to 
England, or exchanged f# Cuba, and the conquered part of 
Massachusetts annexed to British- American dominion, without 
sufiering the right to it to be discussed. Blows were to be 
struck by British forces in America, as fatal and memorable 
as those inflicted by their stipendaries on subjugated France. 
American republicanism was to be chastised and crushed, like 
French jacobinism. Great Britain, greatest of the great Eu- 
ropean empires, by means' of her intangible insularity, inex- 
haustible credit, and marine ubiquity ; more terrible as assail- 
ant, less Yulnerable as. defendant, than any other power ; 
concentrated all her force, energy, indignation, and pride, to 
expel the United States from the lakes, from the fisheries, 
from colonial trade in the Easb and West Indies, to mutilate 
their territories by reduction of one-third, to set up their 
Indian borderers as intestine tormentors, to dictate such a 
peace as should d^ter and disable this country from ever again 
venturing war with that. 

From such an enemy to extort, persuade, or by any means 
obtain explicit relinquishment of her alleged right to compel 
the service of her subjects, and for that purpose to take them, 
wherever found, in American vessels as elsewhere, was impos- 

Vol. IV. — 2 
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sible — at that moment a hopeless and absurd attempt. But, 
after repelling that pretension, as had been done, in arms, to 
cease further conflict, when England herself put a stop to her 
belligerent right of impressment, was a resulting consumma- 
tion worth much more than all the bloodshed and all the 
charges of the war ; constraining neither belligerent to record, 
by treaty stipulation, any mortifying concession. Even with- 
out our land-victories of Plattsburg and New Orleans, it was 
pacification consecrated to us by constant naval triumphs. 
Requiring nothing more than peace, without a single point 
yielded by Great Britain, was no dishonor to her. Fortu- 
nately, our successes during the negotiation illustrated. the 
treaty, and rendered it infinitely more conservative than any 
written engagement, however sanctified, as treaties used to be, 
by oaths. It put an end to impressment, not only at sea on 
board American vessels, but probably at home in British ports. 
The British navy, to cope hereafter with the American, was 
taught that it must add moral 4o physical strength; the 
British tar must be not only able, but willing to serve, and not 
merely brave, but cordial in action; not seized along shore, 
forced to ship, and flogged to fight. To the honor of that 
great nation, the British navy has been as much improved by 
disaster in war, as the American has been established by suc- 
cess. The good sense of two free nations, kindred, but rival 
and, as all experience proves, not becai^e kindred the less apt 
to quarrel, appears in mutual conformity to circumstances; 
and great has been the consequent advantage of each to the 
other, but most signally of this to that, both by the war for 
sailors' rights, and the peace which sailors and soldiers made. 
Neither at Ghent, at London, nor at Washmgton, was peace 
made, but on the ocean, on the lakes, and in battle-fields. 
And, as is common, misfortune has done more to improve the 
British navy, by changing its condition, than success has done 
for the American navy, which may yet have to undergo its 
period of tribulation, like American commerce prior to that 
war, in order to its greatest advancement. 

When the first conference took place, the 8th of August, 
1814, at Ghent, the American commissioners, not having re- 
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ceived their instructions of June, 1814, changing those of 
April, 1813, and January, 1814, met the British commission- 
ers, without authority to yield any thing. They were to 
require impressment not only to cease in practice, but to be 
relinquished in principle ; blockade and search to be defined 
and arranged; and to demand, though not peremptorily, in- 
demnity for spoliations. The British connnissioners preluded 
the conference with expression of the sincere and earnest desire 
of their goyemment that the negotiation might result in a solid 
peace, honorable to both parties. Furthermore, they declared 
that no events which had occurred since the first proposal for 
the negotiation had altered the* pacific disposition of their 
government, or varied its views as to the terms on which they 
were willing to conclude the peace. Extremely dishonorable 
and impracticable terms thereupon demanded, sine qua non, at 
that first conference, showed that British' ideas, then, of solid 
and honorable peace, contemplated the United States yielding 
the point for wUch they went to war, and making other humi- 
liating concessions, satisfied if their independence was not de- 
manded, but left with, however, reduced territories, restricted 
commerce, no fisheries, and enfeebled ability for hostilities. 
They were to be left sovereign, but Jio more. Not to be recolo- 
nized was as much as they had any right to expect ; but pun- 
ished, mutilated, humbled, and enfeebled they must be. Such 
was the prevailing English sentiment, ^nd their minister's 
determination% Otherwise their preliminary professions and 
exactions at Ghent were mere double-dealing contrivances to 
provoke rejection and protract war. It must have been con- 
fidently believed that the United States would yield to the 
enormous demands made, if those demands were made in good 
faith. As consigned to the protocol settled by both parties 
they were, that peace should be extended to the Indian allies 
of (xreat Britain, and that the boundary of Indian territory 
should be distinctly marked out, as a jfermanent barrier be- 
tween the dominions of Great Britain and the United States. 
The arrangement on that subject was an ultimatum, sine qua 
non. It .was the preliminary basis of any peace. All discus- 
sion would be fruitless, the British commissioners said, without 
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first settling that basis. Althongh the British mentioned im- 
pressment as their first subject, yet the Americans did not 
understand them to intimate that the British government pro- 
posed that as a point they were particularly desirous of discus- 
sing ; but, as it had occupied a prominent place in the dispute 
between the two countries, it necessarily attracted notice, and 
was considered one that would come under discussion. But that 
not dwelt upon by the Americans, hardly adverted to again, 
never discussed or considered at all, the subject of Indian bound- 
ary, indistinctly stated when first proposed, the British expla- 
nations of it obscure, always given with reluctance, and from 
the first the requirement declared to be sine qua non, so as to 
render any discussion of it unprofitable, until it was admitted 
as a basis, was the first, and for « long time the only question. 
As explained and connected with the right of sovereignty 
ascribed to the Indians over the country, that )>eremptory and 
preliminary ultimatum amounted to the absolute cession of 
American rights both of sovereignty and soil. Impressment 
discarded, search, blockade, conmierce, scarcely alluded to, 
and never considered, the double sine qua non for Indian 
peace and Indian boundaries usurped the whole conference, 
not to be discussed, but conceded. To that the British, at the 
first meeting, added, as another demand, a revision of the 
boundary line between the British and American territories, 
with a view to prevent further uncertainty and dispute ; and 
they gave notice, that the Americans would not be allowed the 
privilege of landing and drying fish within the territorial ju- 
risdiction of Great Britain, without an equivalent. Announcing 
those terms, the British commissioners assumed the initiative 
as complainants or 'demandants at the first conference, which, 
after that preliminary ultimatum, was adjourned till next day, 
without any statement of the views or terms of ihe American 
mission. 

That evening, after the first and startling conference, they 
received their altered instructions of June, 1814, which, 
though nothing iras said as to Indians, or boundaries, or as 
to fisheries, except positive orders not even to discuss them, 
authorized the American ministers to make peace without any 
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proTision for impressment, commerce, or indemnity — to make 
mere peace by merely patting an end to war. For that con- 
clusion the British were by no means willing. They had not 
then heard of even Brown's successes in Canada. Prevost's 
reverses in Vermont did not occur, or Ross's repulse and death 
at Baltimore, till some weeks afterwards; nor the censures 
teeming from most of the capitals of Europe on the solitary 
British triumph that year in the sack of Washing'ton. The 
information of Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Bayard that England 
would yield nothing, and that the United States must consent 
to peace without any British concession, or undergo furious 
hostilities, being confirmed by the President's directions to the 
mission conforming to that altered state of hopes, fears, and 
affairs, our ministers asked for a meeting next day, the 9th 
of August, for conversation, which took place, but with no 
improvement on the day before. The British were lofty and 
inflexible. Extremely anxious to prevent the sudden close of 
the congress, after diffidently submitting for Consideration a 
definition of blockade, and, as far as might be mutually agreed, 
a definition of other neutral and belligerent rights, together 
with claims for indemnity in certain cases of capture and 
seizure, the Americans invited statement and discussion of the 
British points, which the Americans, declaring that they had 
no instructions, yet were willing to submit to their government 
for consideration. Striving to no purpose to persuade the 
British that the American government had always treated the 
Indians kindly, always endeavored to be at peace with them, 
and had appointed a commission which had then probably 
made peace, our ministers did not hesitate to say, that they 
should deeply deplore a rupture of the negotiation on any 
point ; that it was their anxious desire to employ all possible 
means to aveit an event so serious in its consequences ; and 
that they had not been without hopes a discussion might cor- 
rect the effect of any erroneous impression which the British 
government might have received on the 8tft>ject which they 
proposed as a preliminary basis. 

Thus the two first conferences were extremely unpromising. 
The questions w^ich the American mission crossed the Atlantic 
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to discuss were not allowed by the British to be argued, but 
supplanted by unexpected and wholly inadmissible British 
demands. Pursuant to agreement at the second meeting, 
there was a third, on the 10th of August, not to propose or 
debate any thing, but merely to submit statements, in order 
to settle a protocol of the proceedings of the two first con- 
ferences ; and even that proved no easy matter. The British 
objected to the insertion of their answer to the American 
question respecting the efiect of the proposed Indian boundary, 
and the statement that the second conference was adjourned 
until they could consult their own government. The Ameri- 
cans openly, earnestly, and anziouslv deprecated a rupture of 
the negotiation, for any cause, on ahy point ; entreated, though 
tlninstructed, discussion of whatever novel and unexpected 
demand the British might make, and offered to refer it to their 
government for consideration. The British would not discuss 
any maritime question till their territorial exaction was first 
entertained; insisting on some provisional arrangement of 
that to precede all mention of Any other subject ; nor must it 
be consigned to the registry of a protocol that they wanted 
time to consult their government about it. They were ready 
for rupture, without hesitation. Finally, an abridged protocol 
was settled, but much changed from that proposed by the 
Americans. The British despatched, that evening, a special 
messenger to London; and, after ten days' delay, the suc- 
cessful and commanding British prime minister, who had de- 
throned Napoleon, appeared at Ghent, peremptorily to remove 
every doubt as to British ideas of solid peace with the United 
States on terms equally honorable to both parties. They were 
so degrading and insulting, that, while at Ghent they dis- 
abused our mission of all delusive hopes of peace, when pub- 
lished at Washington, they roused and nearly united the whole 
American nation to the necessary war-spirit, and, when repub- 
lished in Europe, induced ^the allies of Great Britain to contrast 
her lofty pretensions with her frequent defeats. 

Offensive as the substance of these demands was, there 
was in the manner of their presentment remarkable indica- 
tion of that British haughtiness, which insular security from 
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attack and ages of successful warfare have together impressed 
on the English character, both individaal and national, mani- 
fested throughout Europe and America, Asia and Africa. 
Lord Castlereagh arrived from London in Ghent the night 
of the 18th of August, 1814, on his way to Brussels and the 
Congress of Vienna, where all the sovereigns, great aiid small, 
of Europe were to assemble, in congress, to distribute the spoils 
of their victories. Without British gold, British insular con- 
stancy better than gold, and, it may be added, without such a 
prime minister as Castlereagh, less adroit than Walpole, less 
eloquent than either Pitt, less wise than many other British 
statesmen, but more resolute and fearless than most, and more 
fortunate than all. Great Britain's stipendiaries would probably 
have never met their paymaster at Vienna, to distribute those 
spoils. His transit by Ghent was to enable that polite, fear- 
less, haughty, exalted, and fortunate minister of Britain, with 
revengeful contempt for America, in person and by peremptory 
order, in face of all Europe, and on his way to the congress 
of all its sovereigns at Vienna, to dictate humbling peace to 
Madison, as at Chatillon, not long before, he did to Bona- 
parte, when, perhaps, Wellington hesitated. As the American 
commissioners had, perhaps, affected to be surprised at the 
terms obscurely, if not di^dently, laid down as the British 
ultimatum, announced at the £rst conference, the Lrish ruler 
retorted what he deemed impertinent surprise by loftier 
exaction. On the 12th of August, when the British mission 
proposed a suspension of the conferences until they received 
an answer from their government, it was understood that 
each party might call a meeting whenever either had any pro- 
position to submit. Accordingly, at one o'clock on the 19th 
of August, the British secretary summoned the Americans to 
meet the British in two hours, that day at three o'clock, 
having received, the secretary said, their further instructions 
that morning. Lord Castlereagh, surrounded at breakfast by 
numerous attendants, civil and military,' on the prime minister 
of really the greatest, in his and their opinion, transcendently 
the greatest empire of the world, in the soft and passionless mood 
by which his lordship's imperious commaiids were imparted, inti- 
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mated that American surprise must be met by harder condi- 
tions. A meeting was to be forthwith called, and peremptorily, 
not to modify or mitigate, but increase and specify demands ; 
not to make peace, but break up the negotiation, unless the 
Americans submitted at once. They dreaded a rupture. What 
had Great Britain to dread? Whatever extenuation there 
might be for English impressment of their natives from Ame- 
rican vessels, seldom has grosser outrage been perpetrated than 
the acknowledged seizure, confinement, and compulsion to fight 
against their country, of several hundred unquestionably Ame- 
ricans ; nor ever was viler enormity than arming the ruthless 
savages to murder Americans resisting such a wrong. But when 
the two missions met, that afternoon, the British began by sur- 
prise that the American government should expect that of Great 
Britain would leave their Indian allies, in their comparatively 
weak situation, exposed to American resentment. The least 
Great Britain could demand was, that the American ministers, 
without instructions, should sign a provisional article, admit- 
ting the principle, subject to the ratification of their govern- 
ment. On their assent or refusal to admit such an article 
would depend, said the British, by Castlereagh's fresh orders, 
the continuance or suspension of the negotiation. It was a 
sine qua non that the Indians should be included in the paci- 
fication, and, as incident thereto, the boundaries of the two 
countries permanently established, by revision to cut off 
about a hundred thousand citizens of the United States and 
one-third of their territories. They were not only to keep no 
armed naval force on the western lakes, frdm Lake Ontario to 
Lake Superior, nor any fortified or military post or establish- 
ment on the shores of those lakes, but to discontinue those 
then there. The boundary line west of Lake Superior, and 
thence to the Mississippi, was to be revised, and the treaty- 
right of Great Britain to the navigation of the Mississippi con- 
tinued. A direct communication from Halifax and the pro- 
vince of New Brunswick to Quebec must be secured to Great 
Britain by cession of that' portion of the district of Maine, in 
the State of 'Massachusetts, which intervenes between New 
Brunswick and Quebec. The islands in the Passamaquoddy 
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bay, lately captured from the United States, belonging of right 
to Great Britain, were not to be subjects of discussion. They 
belonged to England, said one of the British commissioners, 
as much as Northamptonshire. When our ministers inquired 
whether the interdiction of any naval force by the United 
States on the lakes or their shores was, like that concerning 
the Indians, sine qua non, the abrupt reply, declining more 
explicit answer, was, that the British ministers had given the 
Americans one sine qua npn, and when they had disposed of 
that it would be time enough to give them another. Finally, 
after all this catalogue of insolent, absurd, and ignominious 
requisitions, reverting to the preliminary Indian sine qua 
non, the British concluded by stating that, if the conferences 
should be suspended by the Americans refusing to agree to 
such an article, without having obtained further instructions 
firom their government, Great Britain would not consider her- 
self bound to abide by the terms which she then offered, but 
at liberty to vary and regulate her demands according to sub- 
sequent events, and in such manner as the state of the war at 
the time of renewing the negotiations might warrant. 

Rupture contemptuously provoked, conquests threatened by 
barbarous warfare officially declared, at the same time, from 
Admiral Cochrane's ship, ' near Washington, and executed 
there, unless the American ministers of j)eace submitted to 
what the American executive had no constitutional power, 
if the incliaation, to accept, in another volume, I have cha- 
racterized, as a huge British blunder, which excited in the 
American mission indignation as fortunately patriotic and con- 
servative a» that which their communication of such igno- 
minious terms spread throughout the American nation. " We 
need hardly say," was their official letter of the 19th of Au- 
gust, 1814, " that the demands of Great Britain will receive 
from us a unanimous and decided^ negative." Before the con- 
ference closed, the Americans asked the British, and they pro- 
mised, to reduce their proposals to writing, before the Ameri- 
cans answered them. Gastlereagh's insolent absurdities were 
accordingly despatched in a note delivered on the 20th, but 
dated the lOtlf of August. Its closing menace, to vary the 
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terms as the state of the war, whenever conferences were 
resumed, might render advisable, signified, in flagrant antici- 
pation, Ross's conquests in the centre, Prevost's in the north, 
Fakenham's in the south, Louisiana invaded and subdued, New 
England separated from the war-supporting States — in a word, 
the reverse of all the American triumphs then in progress. ' 
There was no pr9tocol of the conference of the 19th of 
August, 1814; nor any other meeting of the commissioners 
during more than three of the ensuing months. From the 
19th of August to the 1st of December, they did but angrily 
write at each other. On the 24th of August, 1814, while the 
British invaders were sacking the American metropolis, our 
commissioners, in an admirable letter to the British, answered 
theirs of the 19th of that month, and proposed the basis of 
peace, to which the latter eventually came. The lake demand, 
the Indian demand, and the boundary, with eloquent calm- 
ness, of invincible repugnance, were not merely rejected, but 
in high-toned repudiation of all the British exactions. To 
strike, for ever, the American military flag on the lakes, Ame- 
rica never would consent. The ministers had no authority to 
cede any part of the territory of the United States, and to no 
stipulations to that effect would they subscribe. " The condi- 
tions proposed by. Great Britain," added the American note, 
" have no relation to the subsisting difficulties between the two 
countries ; they ar5 inconsistent with acknowledged principles 
of public law ; they are founded neither on reciprocity nor any 
of the usual bases of negotiation, neither on that of uti poB- 
Metis or statuB ante bellum. They would inflict the most 
vital injury on the United States, by dismembcfring their ter- 
ritory, by arresting their natural growth and increase of popu- 
lation, and by leaving their northern and western frontier 
equally exposed to British invasion and to Indian aggression. 
They are, above all, dishonorable to the United States, in de- 
manding from them to abandon territory and a portion of their 
citizens, to admit a foreign interference in their domestic con- 
cerns, and to cease to exercise their natural rights on their 
own shores and in their own waters. A treaty conducted on 
such terms would be but an armistice. It cannot be supposed 
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that America would long submit to terms so injurious and 
degrading. It is impossible, in the natural course of events, 
that she should not, at the first favorable opportunity, recur to 
arms for the recovery of her territory, of her rights, of her 
honor. Instead of settling existing di£Sculties, such a peace 
would only create new causes of war, sow the seeds of a per- 
manent hatred, and lay the foundation of hostilities for an 
indefinite period. It is, therefore, with deep regret," said the 
American ministers, " that they saw* that other views were 
entertained by the British government, and that new and un- 
expected pretensions were raised, which, if persisted in, must 
oppose an insuperable obstacle to a pacification. It is not 
necessary to refer such demands to the American government 
for instruction. They will only be a fit subject of deliberation 
when it becomes . necessary to decide on the expediency of ^an 
absolute surrender of national independence." 

Immense as Great Britain then was, formidable, terrible, 
and threatening ; defeated and divided as the United States 
had been, with a part of Massachusetts subjugated, and nearly 
all New England disafiected, if not treasonable, that noble 
letter was a declaration of independence, entitling its signers 
to national gratitude and historical illustration. But what 
most signalizes their letter of that crisis is that, together with 
wise defiance of the British demands, it adroitly embodied the 
instructions of June, in a well-couched suggestion of pacifica- 
tiou) on the basis which the British eventually conceded, but 
not till after all their mighty projects of conquest and punish- 
ment were completely discomfited. "Essentially pacific," 
said that suggestion, " from her political institutions, from the 
habits of her citizens, and from her physical situation, America 
reluctantly engaged in the war. She wishes for peace ; but 
she wishes for it on those terms of reciprocity, honorable to 
both countries, which can alone render it permanent*. The 
causes of the war between the United States and Great 
Britain having disappeared by the maritime pacifications of 
Europe, the government of the United States does not desire 
to continue it in defence of abstract principles, which have, for 
the present, ceased to have any practical effect. The Ame- 
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rican ministers have accordingly been instructed to agree to its 
termination, both parties restoring whatever territory they may 
have taken, and both reserving all their rights in relation to 
their respective seamen. To make the peace between the two 
nations solid and permanent, the American ministers are also 
instructed and prepared to enter into the most amicable dis- 
cussion on all those points on which differences or uncertainty 
existed, and which might hereafter tend, in any degree, to 
interrupt the harmony of the two countries^ without, however, 
making 'the conclusion of the peace at all to depend upon a 
successful result of the discussion." 

After the invariable ten or twelve days' time to send from 
Ghent to London for instructions, the British commissioners, 
on the 4th of September, 1814, replied, justifying the Indian 
sine qua non by arguing, and not without reason, that, since 
the United States had invaded Canada with declared inten- 
tions of its conquest and annexation, the American policy could 
no longer be deemed pacific or defensive, but aggrandizing, as 
proved by their Indian aggressions and by attempts on Florida 
and Canada ; and, after a full exposition, the note concluded, 
of the sentiments of his majesty's government, leaving it to 
the American plenipotentiaries to determine whether they 
were then ready to continue the negotiations, disposed to refer 
to their government for filrther instructions, or, lastly, whether 
they would take upon themselves the responsibility of breaking 
off the negotiation altogether. The American negotiators an* 
swered this last communication by a somewhat extensive argu- 
ment ; replying to the threatening conclusion of the British 
note by- adhering to their determination not to refer to the 
American government demands pronounced inadmissible : but 
declaring their readiness to continue the negotiation, and dis- 
cuss all the points of difference. On the 19th of September, 
1814, the British note declared that its authors were ii^structed 
not to sign a treaty of peace, unless the Indians were included, 
and restored to all the rights^ privileges, and territories which 
they enjoyed in 1811. From that point the British pleni- 
potentiaries declared that they could not depart; but they 
disavowed that the lake demand was sine qua non, and 
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offered to discnss the boundary question. The Americans, on 
the 26th of September, 1814, sent a note, largely arguing the 
Indian question and some others. On the 8th of October, 
1814, the British, by an angry note, presented their ultimatum 
on that question : awaiting, they said, with anxiety .the answer 
of the American plenipotentiaries, on which their continuance 
at this place will depend : reiterating with much aggravation 
the charge of American aggrandizement, in the illegal acqui- 
sition of Louisiana and of Florida, on the most frivolous pre- 
tences ; and obviously indicating that, if Louisiana or New 
Orleans had been taken by the British invaders during that 
negotiation, they were not to be restored by the treaty of 
Ghent. Louisiana, part of Massachusetts (which they eventu- 
ally got, in 1842, by the treaty of Washington), nearly all 
the West beyond the Ohio, the fisheries exclusively, naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi, and interdiction of the United States 
from all Indian purchases, were, till Octpber, 1814, the Eng- 
lish basis of the peace of Ghent. The American note of the 
13th of October, 1814, refuting the British remarks concern- 
ing Louisiana and Florida, accepted the British Indian ulti- 
matum of the 8th of that month. Th6 previous exaction 
that the Americans should not make purchases from the In- 
dians being relinquished, was no more than a reciprocal stipu- 
lation, English as well as American, to put an end, immedi- 
ately after the ratification of the treaty, to hostilities with all 
the tribes or nations of Indians with whom they were at war, 
and forthwith restore to such tribes or nations all the posses- 
sions, rights, and privileges which they enjoyed or were enti- 
tled to in 1811, previous to such hostilities. Not iijcluding, 
said the American note, the. Indian tribes or parties to the 
peace, and leaving the United States free to effect its object 
in the mode consonant to. the relatbns which t&ey had con- 
stantly maintained with those tribes ; partaking, also, of the 
nature of an amnesty, and being at the same time reciprocal, 
it accorded precisely .with the views uniformly expressed by 
the American ministers, of placing those tribes precisely and 
in every respect, in the same situation as that in which they 
stood before the commencement of hostilities. The article 
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proposing only what the American mission so often assured 
the British would necessarily follow, and, as was highly pro- 
bable, had already preceded peace between the United States 
and Great Britain, they did not object to admit it in substance, 
subject to the approbation or rejection of their government, 
which, having given no instructions, could not be bound by 
any article their ministers might admit on the subject. It 
was, however, accepted by the Americans, not without much 
hesitation, as the only alternative for a rupture of the negotia- 
tion, and with a perfect understanding that their government 
was free to reject what their ministers had no authority to 
subscribe. That ultimatum, sine qua non, modified so as to 
seem harmies8| formed an epoch in the negotiation, for the 
first time putting on a pacific aspect. 

Throughout August and September and till late in October, 
there was no prospect of peace. Neither party knew of what 
had taken place in America, beyond Brown's Canadian battles 
of the 5th and 26th of July, and the capture of Washington 
the 24th of August. Still, the British demands and tone con- 
tinued offensively inadmissible. Their note of the 8th of Oc- 
tober was angry, reproachful, irritating, and peremptory. The 
American answer of the 13th of October, rather than rupture 
the negotiation, reluctantly acquiesced in a questionable ulti- 
matum, sine qua non, on a subject concerning which our minis- 
ters were without instructions ; but with that acquiescence 
coupled a request for the British project of a treaty embracing 
all the points ; engaging to deliver immediately the American 
counter-project. Just then the British ministry got tidings of 
their capture of Eastport and Moose island, by the tame sub- 
missionof the inhabitants to subjugation, and the base welcome 
of hostile invasion by the constituted authorities of that dis- 
honored State. Taking advantage, ther^upon, of an expres- 
sion in the American note of the 24th of August, that the 
conditions proposed by Great Britain were not founded on any 
of the usual bases of negotiation, neither uti possidetis nor 
status ante helium, the British note of the 13th of October, 
agreeing to every thing^ else in question, without argument or 
expatiation, briefly, with seeming amity, artfully accepted the 
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basis of nti possidetis, as if proposed by the Americans, who 
had positivelj^, frequently, and constantly rejected it. Im- 
pressment the British agreed to leave, as suggested by the 
Americans, on the 24th of August, where left practically by 
the maritime pacification of Europe. The fisheries they re- 
ferred to their first notice concerning them. As to the fron- 
tier boundaries, they anticipated no objection ; and then said, 
in regard to other boundaries, the American commissioners 
appearing in some measure to object to the British proposition, 
as not being on the basis of uti possidetis, the British were 
willing to treat on that basis. They trusted that the Ameri- 
cans would show, by their ready acceptance of it, that they 
clearly appreciated the moderation of his m^esty's govern- 
ment, in so far consulting the honor and fair pretensions of 
the United States, as, in the relative situation of the two 
countries, to authorize such a proposition. The American 
note of the 21st of October, of course, instantly repelled the 
uti possidetis, as all their notes had done, and repeated their 
request for the British project of a treaty, offering to exchange 
the American project simultaneously. After ten days, on the 
81st of October, the British replied, requiring the American 
counter-project, before the British would enter on the discus- 
sion of the American objection to the British project. Having 
waived etiquette as to the communication of projects, and their 
ultimatum as to pacification of the Indians having been ac- 
cepted, their prior British note of the 8th of October brought 
forward, they said, all the propositions they had to offer; 
they had no further demands to make ; no other stipulations on 
which they were instructed to insist ; and they were empowered 
to sign a treaty of peace forthwith, in conformity with those 
stated in their former note. 

This resolution of all disputed questions into uti possidetis 
was no doubt caused by British conquests in Massachusetts, 
and the acquiescence, Which Lord Liverpool stated, in the 
House of Lords, the conquerors found in the inhabitants. On 
the 11th of July, 1814, pursuant to notice officially given to 
the governor of Massachusetts, through the local authorities, 
the British took possession of Eastport and Moose island. 
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Their notice declared that the British govemment intended to 
take possession of the islands in Passamaquoddy bay, in con- 
sequence of their being considered within the British bounda- 
ries : but that there was no intention of offensive operations 
against the people of the contin^it, who would not be dis- 
turbed, if remaining quiet. The people remained only too 
quiet, under their military and ciyil leaders of the State of 
Massachusetts, actively and despicably willing to welcome their 
British conquerors. More willing submission by many of the 
vile multitude of titled and ennobled French, who welcomed 
the Russians and Prussians to Paris, did not disgrace that 
city, than the !6ritish conquerors met at Eastport. Early in 
September, they completed the conquest of all the islands in 
Passamaquoddy bay, Washington county, comprehending a 
hundred miles in Maine: by which shameful American sub- 
serviency the British government were, not without reason, 
encouraged to delude or terrify the American mission at 
Ghent into a treaty stipulating the uti possidetis. The British 
ministry were well advised, by their military agents, that the 
American inhabitants cordially wdcomed British subjugation 
of territories to which one of their Ghent ministers petulantly 
declare they had as good a right as to Northamptonshire. 

The army, under Grovemor^G^neral Prevoat, co-operating 
with the fleet on Lake Ghamplain, on the first of September, 
1814, began its movements from Canada towards Grown Point, 
confident, as ordered from London, that it would be able to 
penetrate far enough into the State of New York to separate 
all New England from the war-supporting States. On the 6th 
of September, 1814, the army which, led by General Boss and 
Admiral Cockburn, captured Washington the 24th of August, 
proceeded, with a large naval force, to the attack of Baltimore. 
That army and fleet were destined, aft^ the capture of Wash- 
ington and Baltimore, with large reinforcements from Europe, 
to invade Louisiana, seize and hold New Orleans/ which was 
deemed the easiest of those three conquests. Louisiana, with 
much of the cotton-growing region, might have been held by 
the captors, or transferred by them to Spain in exchange for 
Guba^ claimed by England as her due for the aid she gave 
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Spain in' expelling the French and saving the Spanish king- 
dom. Such were the tempting British inducements for making 
peace at Ghent by a treaty leaving to each belligerent the pos- 
sessions it should happen to hold when war ended. Unsuccess- 
ful as the United States had been in their military attempts in 
America, and triumphant as England was in her European 
hostilities, the British ministry were not without reason for 
considering such terms as solid peace dishonorable to neither 
party. They left America the naval palm, which was an equi- 
valent for many territorial concessions. When, therefore, the 
British ultimatum, at Ghent, of a provisional Indian article 
was yielded by the American mission, subject to the sanction 
of their government, the British mission, waiving almost every 
thing else, and refraining from all reproachful and irritating 
discussion, with bland assurances of their readiness to sign a 
treaty at once, asked for nothing more than the uti .possidetis. 

Whatever might be the result of invasions in other places,, 
of New York and Louisiana, incursions to Washington and 
Baltimore, a high-way from Halifax to Quebec was already 
captured and held by British troops. In their letter of the 8th 
of October, 1814, the British mission dwelt with reproachful 
emphasis on the protest of the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
in June, 1813, as undeniable proof of the avowed design of 
the American government to conquer and annex Canada. 
British right to counteract such American aggrandizement was 
triumphantly pleaded as an American confession. The con- 
quered part of Massachusetts was British territory by prior 
title, by present conquest, and by the will of the people thore. 
The American mission were sharply told, at Ghent, that it was 
not debatable ground. In all their prior notes, the British 
mission disclaimed -all desire jor idea of territorial acquisition. 
But, when assured that disaffected Massachusetts joyfully 
yielded part of her soil, that the inhabitants with alacrity took 
the oath of British allegiance, that the government of the 
State favored the British conquest, and that other British 
forces were marching, with every prospect of success, upon 
other parts of the United States, the Indians having been pro- 
vided for, and all maritime questions disposed of, nought 
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remained so important or captivating as, that each belligerent 
should, by treaty, be entitled to keep what he had taken. 
The peace and the treaty would take complexion from military 
success. Brown's brilliant battles in Ganadit were known; 
but they were barren of all but glory, and the only territorial 
conquests were known to be British. 

On the 17th of October, 1814, intelligence reached England 
of the British reverses, oil the 11th of September, at Platts- 
burgh and Baltimore ; armies and fleets all defeated. Still, 
by their note of the 21st of October, the British mission 
pressed uti possidetis. But just then, the American mission 
had, however imperfect yet encouraging reports of Ame- 
rican victories in September. When, therefore, on the 24th 
of October, they answered the British note of the 21st of that 
month, for the first time during the negotiations, the American 
tone, always firm, rose to comminatory. The British, in Au- 
gust, had threatened that, unless we yielded the Indian sine 
qua non as a preliminary, jiegotiation must cease. The Ame- 
ricans, in October, retorted that its continuance depended 
on British adherence to their promises to refrain from all de- 
mand for territory repeatedly rejected on our part. American 
victories, British opposition, and abortion of the Congress of 
Vienna, had, by that time, wrought great change in the Eng- 
lish policy. To the American peremptory rejection of the 
British possessory b&sis, with warning that its reiteration 
would close the negotiation, the British mission, on the 81st 
of October, replied that they were authorized to waive the 
etiquette and advantage of a prior American communication ; 
that they had no further demands to make ; all they required 
was delivery of the American counter-project, in the form of 
articles or otherwise, before the British could take into consi- 
deration the American objection to one essential part of the 
British project. 

To that stage the negotiations had reached ; sine qua non 
was withdrawn ; uti possidetis was rejected ; the threatening 
appearances of August had disappeared, when the cartel brig 
Chauncey, detained at Ostend, was despatched for America 
with the second and more pacific advices, as mentioned in a 
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former volume of this Historical Sketch. Upon the first 
despatches, the President, meantime, had taken his stand, by 
publishing them through Congress, ^ith an appeal to his 
country, to England, and to the world. On the 19th of 
October, the Secretary of State wrote to inform our ministers 
at Ghent of that exposure of British pretension, and that 
scTeral copies of the correspondence %ere forwarded for dis- 
semination in Europe. There, as in America and in England, 
that bold departure from ordinary diplomatic routine worked 
the desired effects. The British parliament and people, find 
the Americian nation, were shocked at intolerant terms, which, 
as Alexander Baring said in Parliament, were as absurd, 
without victory to sustain them, as they were unjust at all 
events. 

On the 25th of October, 1814, our commissicmers wrote 
from Ghent, ^' Our request for a project of a treaty has been 
eluded, and, in their last note, the British plenipotentiaries 
have advanced a demand, not only new and inadmissible, but 
totally incompatible with their uniform previous declarations, 
that Great Britain had no view, in this negotiation, to any 
acquisition of territory. It will be perceived that this new 
pretension was brought forward immediately after the accounts 
had been received that a British force had taken possession of 
all that part of the State of Massachusetts situate east of the 
Penobscot River. The British plenipotentiaries have inva- 
riably referred to their government every note received from 
us, and waited the return of their messenger, before they have 
transmitted to us their answer ; and the whole tenor of the 
correspondence, as well as the manner in which it has been 
conducted on the part of the British government, have tended 
to convince us that their policy has been delay. Their motives 
for this policy we presume to have been to keep the alternative 
of peace, or of a protracted war in their own hands, until the 
general arrangement of European afiSurs should be accom- 
plished at the Congress of Vienna, and until they could 
avail themselves of the advantages they have anticipated 
from the success of their arms during the present campaign in 
America." 
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Great Britain, by superior resources, insular power, and re- 
presentative government, had reduced the Old World to peace; 
for which the advocates of Continental war had promised re- 
lief, repose, and prosperity. Incredible expenditures, taxes 
which only popular representation could extract from any na- 
tion, overcame French immensity of despotism. But, when 
the day of respite ancT reckoning came, there was no relief 
from inordinate taxation ; which, on the contrary, was aggra- 
vated by an income-tax, galling the necks of the well-bom, 
yoked to burdens mostly borne by the mass. Income-tax 
argued peace with America; for, with peace, relief from it 
was promised. Why should war be protracted with a distant 
people, not from any maritime dispute, but for territory, for 
Indians, and for vengeance — to remove Madison and to punish 
democracy ? The attempt had already proved disastrous. Bri- 
tish defeats disparaged Great Britain at tKe Congress of Vi- 
enna. There was no plea for war, unless at sea, to reverse 
admiralty direction to decline equal combat with American 
cruisers, of Vhom dread had become the order of the day and 
nightmare of the sailor's hammock in the once mighty wooden 
walls of Old England. ^^ Are we," said that sturdy opposition 
by which in turns party in England often saves the country, 
<< ar6 we to abandon the sceptre, of the seas, at the same time 
that we endure enormous burdens to conques more transatlan- 
tic territory? The infatuation which lost us our American 
colonies — is it to establish manufactures, discipline armiesi 
and create a navy there ?" 

Both missions at Ghent, American nationality, British good 
sense, all European perception, felt the total change in a con- 
flict, i^hen Great Britain endeavored, by territorial conquests, 
to crush American efforts to free the ocean. Mr. Adams wrote 
from Ghent to his father, the 27th of October : ^< The situation 
in which I am placed often brings to my mind that in which 
you were situated in 1782. I am called to support the same 
interests, and, in many respects, the same identical points and 
questions. The causes in which the present war originated, 
and for which it was on our part waged, will scarcely form the 
most insignificant item in the negotiation for peace. It is not 
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impressment and unalienable allegiance, blockades and orders 
in council, colonial trade and maritime rights, or belligerent 
and nentral collisions of any kind^ that form the subjects of 
onr discussion. It is the boundary, the fisheries, and the 
Indian savages." Calhoun said the same in Congress. It 
was obyious to all, in both Europe and America, that Great 
Britain was trying, in 1815, to do what she totally failed to 
effect in 1782. >Public sentiment was against that attempt, 
which, fortunately fo^ this country, elicited national prowess 
to corroborate the otherwise less honorable or durable treaty 
of peace. The might of Great Britain never was mightier 
than in 1814. With a revenuie of five hundred millions of 
dollars, a fleet of a thousand vessels of war^ she unfurled the 
British banner in victory, during the same twelve months, at 
Vittoria, at Toulouse, at Washington, and at Waterloo. But, 
just at that epoch of tremendous culmination, when fortune 
frowned on the same glorious banner at Plattsburg, at Balti- 
more, and at New Orleans, was the very moment for this 
country to make peace ; and, by transcendant good luck, our 
mission at Ghent, after resisting, not unterrified, nor quite 
unshrinking, the demands by which the British prime minister 
in person there stirred up American independence, the terms 
of treaty ultimately adopted by Great Britain were pre- 
sented by the American mission, the 24th of August, while 
the only successful British army in America was sacking 
Washington. 

In a former volume, I have stated how firmly our ministers, 
at the outset of their negotiation, resisted even a merely formal 
concession to the British. I have, since its publication, been 
assured that, with the first despatches sent by Mr. Dallas, 
breathing nothing but war and destructiouj Mr. Clay wrote a 
private letter to Mr. Monroe, giving his reasons fot believing 
that peace would soon take place, and upon terms satisfactory 
to him and those who with him assumed all the responsibilities 
of the conflict : confident that England would recede from her 
exactions. When the early conferences were most hostile, 
and the British ultimatum was thrown on the table with haughty 
defiance, Mr. Bayard asked if they had any more ultimatums. 
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While the American and British commissioners were nego- 
tiating at Ghent, another and more imposing congress was 
convened at Vienna, of which a cursory view belongs to this 
narrative. From Ghent, Lord Gastlereagh proceeded to Vi- 
enna, the representative of the only one of the crowned heads 
there assembled not at peace with all the world. The war of 
Great Britain with the United States was the only hostile 
conflict which disturbed otherwise universal peace, restored by 
brief and final outburst of universal hostilities, the last act of 
a long era of exterminations. England appeared at Vienna 
still and alone belligerent, and that for the dominion of the 
seas. The American ministers at Ghent had no correspond- 
ence with Vienna. Captain Shaler, sent with them for any 
clandestine purpose, was to have gone to Vienna, ostensibly as 
a mere private traveller, but in fact as the American secret 
agent there ; but he was not sent ; and the only reliable infor* 
mation of the American mission at Ghent was what little Mr. 
Crawford could furnish from Paris. It was obvious, however, 
that the Cbngress of Vienna was a convention of crowned 
heads which could never harmonize. The Emperor of Austria, 
at his own expense, entertained all the sovereigns, princes, 
ministers, and their generals, with one hundred thousand 
attendants crowding his capital. The surface of their con- 
gress was splendid ; but furies of dissension and overreaching 
serpents lay beneath the roses. Meeting was put off from 
day to day, week to week, and month to month, from Septem- 
ber, the appointed time, nor was organization possible, till 
Napoleon called to order. An official letter from the Ameri- 
can mission at Ghent, of the 25th of October, thus intimated 
their impressions : — 

" Altbougli the sovereigns who had determined to be present at the Con- 
gress of Vienna had been several weeks assembled there, it does not appear 
by the last advices from that place that the Congress has been formally 
opened. On the contrary, by a declanClion from the plenipotentiaries of the 
powers who were parties to the peace of Paris, of the 30th of May last* the 
opening of the Congress appears to have been postponed till the first of 
November. A memorial is said to have been presented by the French am- 
bassador, Talleyrand, in which it is declared that France, having returned 
to the boundaries in 1792, can recognise none of the ^aggrandizements of 
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the other great powers of Europe since that period, although Dot intending 
to oppose them by war. 

** These circumstances indicated that the new basis (or the political sys- 
tem of Europe will not be speedily settled, as had been expected. The 
principle thus assumed by France is very extensive in its effects, and opens 
a field for negotiation much wider than had been anticipated. We think it 
does not promise an aspect of immediate tranquillity to this continent, and 
that it will disconcert, particularly, the measures which Great Britain has 
been taking with regard to this country, among others, and to which she 
has attached, apparently, great importance." 

France, conqnered, paralysed, and mortified, unable to dis- 
play armed force at Vienna, appeared there by a principle 
more powerful than many armies ; and America too, though 
unknown by representation among the potentates, hovered 
over their heads by another mighty principle. Maritime 
emancipation from British sway, from her sea-laws and 
industrial monopolies, were ardent desires of all Europe and 
settled determinations of many sovereigns. They felt that 
their commercial interests were identical with those of the 
United States, and that the American flag was triumphantly 
vindicating their cause from British supremacy. Europe, not 
by alliances or treaties, but virtually, divided itself into con- 
tinental and maritime, as soon as Napoleon was dethroned, by 
forcing his continental system ; and the greatest continental 
power was at the head of the commercial system. The Em- 
peror of Russia was resolved to maintain peace and liberalize 
commerce. Nor was there a nation represented at Vienna 
that had not humiliating recollections of English maritime 
wrongs. Holland, Denmark, Naples, Spain, France, all had 
suffered by English sea-domination. The transatlantic people 
therefore, republican though they were, and unseen by any 
agent at Vienna, were felt there by their cause and the tri- 
umphs achieved by themselves in its vindication. Without 
those triumphs by sea and land the cause would have been 
less welcome. But they gave it weight ; and Ghent was influ- 
enced from Vienna. After the treaty was signed, Mr. Galla- 
tin wrote to Mr. Monroe that *^ the British government long 
fluctuated on the question of peace. A favorable ' account 
from Vienna, the report of some success in the Gulf of Mexico, 
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or any other incident^ might produce a change in their dis- 
position/' 

" Of the probable result of the Congrew of Vienna we bad no correct 
information. The views of all the European powers were precisely known, 
from day to day, to the British ministry. From neither of them did we, in 
any shape, receive any intimation of their intention, of the general prospects 
of Europe, or of tiie interest they took in the contest with Great Britain. I 
have some reason to believe that all of them were 'desirous it might con- 
tinue. They did not intend to assist us. They appeared in4ifrerent to our 
difficulties. But they rejoiced at any thing that might occupy and eventu- 
ally weaken our enemy.'* 

• 

The conclave of sovereigns, met as victors to divide the^ 
spoils, could agree in no partition. The rapacities of Napoleon 
and Alexander at Tilsit and Erfdrth were outdone by the for- 
mer's imperial and royal conquerors at Vienna. The dominant 
powers, Russia and Great Britain, were insatiable, intractable, 
and unassailable. No power, n6 coalition, could deprive Great 
Britain of Malta, Heligoland, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
other marine footholds, by which the mistress of the seas belts 
the globe. Asiatic Russia put her foot on the nQck of Poland, 
where the Archduke Constantino ^openly threatened that, with 
five hundred thousand men in arms, he would cut short any 
question of Russian right. Austria insisted on more of 
Italy, Prussia on more of Saxony and some of France. Sar- 
dinia coveted Genoli. Numberless petty sovereignties, tram- 
pled to pieces by the iron hoofs of French conquerors, clamored 
for restoration. France, reduced to her old monarchical limits 
before revolution, republicanism, iind» empire enlarged them, 
protested against aggrandizement of other powers. '^ Almost 
every power at the Congress," said the London Times, as late 
as the 30th of December, 1814, ^' seems Co have^ its separate 
views, and ^e are sorry to say that they jseem almost all to be 
equally selfish and equally to set at defiance their pretended 
principles of equity and moderation." The views thus de- 
nounced were unfavorable to England. Castlereagh and 
Wellington found Talleyrand, Mettemich, and Nesselrode 
quite forgetful of the subsidies with which England had 
supported successive coalitions. While a French soldier was 
enthroned, in place of the lineal heir of Gustavus Yasa^ as 
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King of Sweden, a Bourbon monarch was dethroned from 
Etmria. Murat, solemnly assured by treaty of the throne of 
Naples, for betraying Napoleon, was cast out, hunted, and 
shot like a wild beadt. Talleyrand, representing the Bourbon 
monarchs of Fraifce, Spain, and Naples, fomented maritime 
jealousy of England and continental fear of Russift. N^o- 
leon at Elba being too near Italy, within hearing of France, 
treaties with him were to be violated by his relegation to St. 
Helena. The despotic aggrandizements for which he was con- 
demned and incarcerated were exceeded by his imperial and 
royal executioners by Castlereagh, Nesselrode, Metternich, 
and Talleyrand, more inordinate in council than Napoleon in 
arms. Castlereagh could not dictate at Vienna, as he did at 
Chatillon and attempted at Ghent. The Emperor Alexander 
did not like either British or Bourbon rule ; would not learn 
policy or accept^ peace as British and French ministers incul- 
cated. Resolved to keep the peace and to keep Poland, to re- 
establish a continental system and check Great Britain, he 
contemplated even that great German Empire by which all the 
German States, united under one sovereign, should form a 
central, solid keystone to the arch of European edifice,^ too 
strong to serve as a theatre for either French or English 
management of European politics. England apprehended hos- 
tility from the northern maritime powers, unable to resist her 
by war, but by commercial restrictions, and except at sea, the 
strongest. England might weld Holland with Belgium, under 
a British prince, as a bulwark against France. But Belgian 
habits and prejudices forbade the shortlived amalgamation. 
Metternich and Talleyrand strove to render France harmless, 
if not impotent, by giving her in custody to Bourbon keepers, 
incapable of controlling such fierce and restless subjects. Nes- 
selrode wished to render France respectable, to check Austria 
and England. In short, without entering into further'details, 
these mere glimpses of the Congress of Vienna may suffice to 
show that its distractions threatened to break up the meeting 
of potentates. A letter from Vienna, published in the London - 
Chronicle and republished at Ghent, stated that ^^ the Congress 
would be obliged to dissolve, without coming to any definitite 
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arrangement ; not with an intention of renewing the war, but 
to reassemble anew, in order to form a great European Con- 
vention, to devise the means of reorganissing twelve. States to 
be united in Europe/' Beginning all smiles and hopes, the 
Congress of Vienna was about breaking up, with frowns and 
threats, in hopeless discord, just as the Congress at Ghent, 
which began with angry quarrels, was closed in peace. Lin- 
gering and feasting at the German capital, tarrying at Vi- 
enna, from September, 1814, to March, 1815, at an expense 
of many millions, wrung from poor Germany, to defray 
the magnificence which decorated monarchical anarchy, the 
agrarian Congress, at last, was about to break up in confusion 
and appeal to the last resort of kings, when suddenly seized 
and terribly held together, panic-struck, by Napoleon. Alex- 
andor, always sympathizing with him, held the Bourbons in 
sovereign contempt, and intimated to the companion of all 
his recreations^ Eugene Beauharnois, that it was designed 
to violate the treaty of Fontainebleau, and forcibly relegate 
Napoleon to St. Helena. Apprised by his stepson of that per- 
fidy, he instantaneously took his departure from Elba. When 
the tidings first electrified Vienna,, the sovereigns ^ere solaced 
with the belief that he had gone to Italy or Egypt. But, a 
few nights afterwards, it was whispered, at Prince Metternich's 
ball, that the object of their dread had been enthusiastically 
welcomed in France. To abandon the despised Bourbons, sub- 
jugate and partition France, were the first ideas of the Congress 
of Vienna. But our American denizen, Talleyrand, succeeded 
in convincing the potentates that to abandon the legitimate 
king of France was to relinquish the principle of legitimacy 
everywhere, and that war for Louis was vindication of their 
own crowns. With that selfish consideration, Napoleon was 
outlawed, by the decree which armed all Europe against a 
single individual. His outlawry and capture pacified and 
localized the coalition of his conquerors : but not until most 
of them promised their subjects constitutional liberty as part 
of the wages of their services in Napoleon's overthrow : in his 
very downfal, heir of that French revolution, of which a3 child 
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and champion he laid the broad foundation by sovereignty of 
people to supplant divine right of kings. 

His overthrow, however, did not establish British marine- 
sway. A London journal of October 28th, 1814, stated 
that '^a select committee would be moved, during the ensuing 
session of Parliament, to investigate the state of the navy, 
both in its civil and military brdnches, and in its entire 
internal economy; also, with a principal view to counteract 
the causes of American abduction of our seamen. Let us hope 
that this interesting subject will meet all that close attention 
and research which its great importance demands, and particu- 
larly in the present state of the world, when, in addition to 
the rising transatlantic navy, such marked and direct jealousy 
of our naval ascendency is evidently evincing itself in every 
cabinet of the continent of Europe, and when, under our very 
eyes, the various maritime powers of the globe are, at this 
moment, ardently straining every nerve to re-establish their 
marine, in order to dispute with us the trident of the 
ocean, and to force on us their own construction of maritime 
hws." 

Dread of British naval domination was as natural, as ra- 
tional, and as universal as that of French continental aggran- 
dizement. The United States had allies everywhere for the 
restoration of the ancient, recognised, and pacific laws of the 
sea, which Great Britain had so loQg trampled upon by ages 
of unjust but triumphant wars. 

From the date of the British note of the 31st of October, at 
Ghent, assuring the American mission that the British mission 
were authorized to state distinctly that they had no further 
demands to make, but empowered to sign a treaty of peace 
forthwith, difficulties rapidly disappeared, and, in a few weeks, 
solid and honorable peace ensued. 

But, just with that note, unexpected embarrassments sprang 
up in the American mission. Local and sectional diversities, 
which everywhere in the world antagonize North and South, 
but in the American Union rebuke instinctive aversion by 
overruling community of dependent continental and national 
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interests, instigated conflict between Mr. Adams, urging the 
north-eastern fisheries, and Mr. Clay, espousing the navigation 
of the great western waters. The British note of the 31st of 
October, professing readiness to sign a treaty forthwith, assert- 
ing no further demands, calling for the American project of a 
treaty, and taxing our mission with hesitation to produce it, 
compelled .them to daily sessions among themselves, during 
the earlier part of November, first, to determine whether they 
would submit a counter-project, when their adversaries, who 
demanded it, had presented none themselves. That point of 
form, like many matters of substance, was yielded for peace. 
Their note of the 10th of November expressed surprise that 
the British considered their note of the 21st of October as the 
project of a treaty to which the Americans were pledged to 
return a counter-project. But believing, the American note 
added, that when both parties ar« sincerely desirous of bring- 
ing ^ negotiation to a happy termination, the advantage of 
giving or receiving the first draft is not of a magnitude to be 
made a subject of controversy, and convinced that their govern- 
ment was too sincerely anxious for that auspicious result to 
approve of its being delayed for a moment upon any question 
of etiquette, the American counter-project was communicated, 
in the form of a treaty, complete in fifteen separate articles ; 
embracing cessation of hostilities, restoration of places and 
property, commissions^ for settling boundary lines, fixing a 
western frontier, the Indian preliminary as required by the 
British, impressment, search, blockade, indemnities, prisoners, 
provision for persons who during the war had changed sides, 
and a period for exchange of ratifications. 

Sixteen days after receiving that, the only project of a 
treaty drafted by either party, having meantime sent it to 
London, the British returned it and their note of the 26th of 
November, wij;h many articles rejected as inadmissible, others 
modified or materially altered, the maritime questions all cast 
aside, except fisheries, before excluded, and a demand of the 
Mississippi. Two days before the Americans received that 
answer, they got fresh instructions, by Mr. Monroe's short 
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letter of the 19th of October, authorizing them to make the 
state before war the basis of a treaty. That basis had been 
proposed, by anticipation of the instruction, by the American 
note of November 10th, accompanying the project, declaring 
the readiness of the American commissioners to extend the 
principle of mutual restoration of territory to Other objects in 
dispute between the two nations, and to sign a treaty placing 
the two countries, in respect to all the subjects of difference 
between them, in the same state they were in at the com- 
mencement of the war, reserving to each party all its rights, 
and leaving whatever might remain of controversy between 
them for future pacific negotiation. The American reply of 
the 30th of November agreed to most of the alterations, sup- 
pressions, and suggestions mar^ned by the British and re- 
turned-, the 26th of that month, on the American project ; and 
asked a conference, which the British immediately fixed for 
next day, the first of December, requested by the Americans, 
to discuss the points they indicated as debatable. 

An article, the 8th of the American project, proposed a line 
from the north-western point of the Lake of the Woods until 
it intersect the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, and along 
that parallel west, as the dividing line between the territories 
of the United States and Great ^tain, to which article a 
British marginal amendment, after changing the demarcation, 
added, that British subjects should at all times have access 
from their territories, by land or inland navigation, into the 
territories of the United States to the river Mississippi, and 
enjoy its fi^e nfivigation. Thus the question, on which the 
American mission was perhaps ^ irreconcilably divided, was 
put directly before them, for their unavoidable determinatiqn. 
At the first conference, on the. 8th of August, the British 
ministers, then in their haughtiest, most triumphant and rapa- 
cious mood, insisted that the American fishermen's privilege, 
as stipulated by the treaty of 1788, to dry and cure fish on 
the British shores, was a grant by that treaty forfeited by the 
war of 1812. And now they repeated the demand for the 
navigation of the Mississippi, dictated the 19th of August, by 
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Gastlereagh's personal direction at Ghent, as an indispensable 
requirement. More than one member of the American mis- 
sion, and on more than one occasion, Mr. Adams, as his sub- 
sequent controversy with Mr. Russell published, signified his 
determination to decline signing the treaty, if particular mea- 
sures proposed by the British plenipotentiaries should be ac- 
ceded to by a majority of the American mission. A refusal 
of any one member to concur in any measure would have in- 
duced the majority at least to reconsider and in all probability 
to cancel their vote ; and to that disclosure, made by one of 
the contestants, it may be added that the majority Buctuated. 
The minority avowed, and insuperable was Mr. Clay, who in- 
sisted on refusing British navigation of the Mississippi ; and 
Mr. Russell coinciding, but by less pronounced opposition. 
Mr. Gallatin, trans-AUeghanian, and who, in the territorial 
development, then so far short of what it has since become, 
of the United States, might be deemed a citizen of the West, 
sided mostly with Mr. Adams, on the question between the 
fisheries and the Mississippi. Mr. Bayard took his stand, and 
shifted it, as seemed best to prevent dissension in the Ameri- 
can mis^on, and to counteract the efforts of the British. The 
contest was one of die many wherein the minority constrains a 
majority to give way. Each of the five members of the Ame- 
rican mission put his signature to ofiBcial papers which he did 
not entirely approve, but acquiesced in, rather than distract 
the negotiation. Far removed from the fountain of their in- 
formation and instructions, the Anfericans were often obliged 
to act without knowing the state of public affairs, public opi- 
nion, or the desires of their government ; and to counteract the 
British mission, constantly apprised of what was occurring at 
London, at Vienna, and even in America, much sooner and 
better than the American mission. While the majority of the 
American mission changed sides as necessity for union clan- 
destinely required, the British mission changed tone and terms 
according to every variation of European crisis disclosed at 
Vienna, or British sentiment transpiring in London. 

The American instructions of the 25th of Jupe, 1814, were 
not received by the mission at Ghent till after their first con- 
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fercnces of the 8th and 9th of August, at which the British 
took the earliest opportunity of announcing their position as to 
the fisheries : saying that the British government did not in- 
tend to grant to the United States, gratuitously, the privileges 
formerly granted hy treaty to them of fishing within the limits 
of the British sovereignty, or of using the shores of the British 
territories for purposes connected with the fisheries. Such 
interdict might be, and probably was intended to embrace sixty 
miles of sea, besides the shores of Newfoundland: which 
would, therefore, bereave New England of much-cherished 
subsistence, important, if not vital, to the whole United States. 
France and Great Britain in turn ruled the ocean, as each 
possessed those fisheries, the great American nurseries of navi- 
gation and commerce. To the shores of their territories the 
British had exclusive right. But, according to the law of 
nations, the United States, or the people of any other country, 
had a right to fish at sea on the banks of Newfoundland. 
The American instructions of June, 1814, were peremptory 
that, should the British demand surrender of our right to the 
fisheries, it was of course to be treated as it deserved ; not to 
be brought into discussion ; if insisted on, the negotiation was 
to cease. But by the last instructions, of the 19th of October, 
1814, if the British were found disposed to agree to the status 
ante helium, the Americans were to understand that they were 
authorized to make it the basis of a treaty; by which the 
British treaty of 1788, and the first ten articles of that of 
1794, would have been restored: British navigation of the 
Mississippi, with free ingress to American. territories, and free 
trade with American Indians ; and American freedom of dry- 
ing and curing fish on British territory. Mr. Adams was 
extremely anxious for the fisheries ; Mr. Clay resolved not to 
surrender the Mississippi; Mr. Gallatin's chief anxiety was 
for peace, even at some sacrifices ; Mr. Bayard shared with 
him a similar anxifety ; Mr. Russell coincided with Mr. Clay, 
and corresponded with Mr. Crawford, the American minister 
at Paris, contending that the fisheries were less important than- 
the Mississippi. Mr. Adams insisted that British right to 
share the navigation of the Mississippi was altogether specu- 
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lative and imaginary, whereas the eastern interest in the 
fisheries was of very great importance to the -Union. By a 
homely, gambling comparison, Mr. Bayard called it bragging a 
million against a cent. The British demand of the fisheries 
was at first advanced, Mr. Adams said, in the artful and en- 
snaring form, that the war of 1812 forfeited the British grant 
of them by the peace of 1783, and that the British would not 
renew the grant without an equivalent ; by which was supposed 
to be intended the navigation of the Mississippi granted to 
them in exchange for their grant of the fishing liberty. Fish- 
ing at sea was treated as a common right; but drying and 
curing fish by Americans on British shores, as a fishing liberty 
or privilege existing only by grant. After much debate, and 
some discussion in the American mission, Mr. Adams suggested 
a principle to obviate what he called the insidious British 
assumption of their right to grant or withhold the fishing pri- 
vilege. That principle was, that the Treaty of Independence, 
of 1783, was of that class of treaties, and the right in question 
of that character, which are not abrogated by subsequent war. 
The argument of the American mission, to which the British 
gave no answer, was, that the, whole treaty of 1783, by which 
Great Britain acknowledged the independence of the United 
States, does not grant, but only recognizes American national 
sovereignty, which was proclaimed by the declaration of 1776, 
and established by war. The whole treaty of 1783 is, there- 
fore, an entire and permanent compact, containing the terms 
and conditions on which the two parts of one empire agreed to 
constitute, thenceforth, two distinct and separate nations : not 
like an ordinary treaty, to be abrogated by a subsequent war 
between the parties. Before the mission adopted that prin- 
ciple, as they did at last, unanimously, there was much division 
among them, by repeated and thorny discussion in their daily 
sessions. By the votes of Mr. Adams, Mr. Bayard, and Mr. 
Gallatin, the project of a treaty was framed, by which the 
Americans would have all the fishing rights and liberties as 
theretofore, and the British the right to navigate the Missis- 
sippi. But Mr. Clay declared that he would not sign that 
project ; and Mr. Russell sided with him. In order to obviate 
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the consequences of such a dissidence, .Mr. $ayard modifiel 
his position, and voted for Mr. Clay's draft of that part of the 
American letter of the 10th of November, accompanying the 
project of a treaty, which, adopting Mr. Adams* suggestion, 
said, in answer to the British declaration respecting the fishe- 
ries, that the American mission were not authorized to brinir 
into discussion any of the rights or liberties which the United 
States had theretofore enjoyed in relation thereto. From 
their nature, and from the peculiar character of the treaty of 
1783, by which they were recognized, no further stipulation 
was deemed necessary by tte government of the United States 
to entitle them to the full enjoyment of all of them. 

The British note of the 26th of November, returning the 
American project, having required the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi, and the American answer of the 80th of that month, 
asking a conference, it took place next day; the 1st of De- 
cember, when the Americans left with the British, for con- 
sideration, an amendment to the 8th article, granting the 
fishing liberty to the United States, and the Mississippi navi- 
gation to Great Britain, as by the treaty of 1783, but with 
modifications of the latter. At a conference on the 10th of 
December, the British proposed articles stipulating that the 
United States and Great Biritain should enter into negotiation 
respecting the fisheries, and respecting the Mississippi ; which 
negotiation, by a note of the 14th of December, the Americans 
declined as unnecessary ; stating that the article they had pro- 
posed, they viewed as merely declaratory : but they did not 
want any article on those subjects, and had ofiered to be silent 
respecting them. The British note of the 22d of December 
made no difficulty in withdrawing their article ; but, returning 
to their declaration at the conference of the 8th of August, 
that the privileges of fishing within the limits of the British 
sovereignty, and of using the British territories for purposes 
connected with the fisheries, were^what Great Britain did not 
intend to grant without an equivalent, they were not desirous 
of introducing any article on the subject. Thus the difficult 
questions of the fisheries and the Mississippi disappeared from 
the negotiation, and proved no obstacle to speedy peace at that 

Vol. IV.— 4 
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time, much desired by both parties. Subsequently, during his 
mission in England, Mr. Adams had the satisfaction to prepare 
a treaty, completed, on the 20th of October, 1818, by Mr. 
Gallatin, then minister in France, and Mr. Rush, wha suc- 
ceeded Mr. Adams in the English mission, by which, with Mr. 
Gouldburn, one of the British commissioners at Ghent, with 
whom, in 1818, was associated Mr. Robinson, it was settled, 
that the inhabitants of the United States shall have for ever, 
in common with British subjects, the liberty to take fish of 
every kind on that part of the southern coast of Newfoundland 
which extends from Cape Ray to the Ranseav islands ; on the 
western and northern coast of Newfoundland, from the said 
Gape Ray to the Quinpou islands, on the shores of the Mag- 
dalen islands, and also on the coasts, bays, harbors, and creeks, 
from Mount Joly, on the southern coast of Labrador, to and 
through the Straits of Belle Isle, and thence northwardly, in- 
definitely, along the coasts, without prejudice, however, to any 
of the exclusive rights of the Hudson Bay Company. And 
the Americans also have liberty, for ever, to dry and cure fish 
in any of the unsettled bays, harbors, and creeks, of the 
southern part of the coast of Newfoundland, above described, 
and of the coast of Labrador. But as soon as any portion 
thereof shall be settled, it shall not be. lawful for the said fish- 
ermen to dry and cure fish on such portion so settled, without 
previous agreement for such purpose with the inhabitants, pro- 
prietors, or possessors of the ground. And the United States 
thereby renounced for ever any liberty theretofore enjoyed or 
claimed by their inhabitants to take, dry, or cure fish, on or 
within three marine leagues of the coasts, bays, creeks, or 
harbors of the British dominions in America, not included 
within the above-mentioned limits: provided, that the Ame- 
rican fishermen are permitted to enter such bays or harbors 
for the purpose of shelter or repairing damages therein, of 
purchasing wood and obtaining water ; but for no other pur- 
pose, and under such restrictions as may be necessary to pre- 
vent their taking, drying, or curing fish therein, or abusing 
the privileges thereby reserved to them. 
In August, 1817, Mr. Adams was transferred from the 
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English mission, to succeed Mr. Monroe as Secretary of State, 
Mr. Monroe having been elected to succeed Mr. Madison as 
President. In 1822, when Mr. Adams was contemplated as 
Mr. Monroe's presidential successor, Mr. Russell being then a 
member of the House of Representatives, on motion of Mr, 
Floyd, that House requested the President to lay before Con- 
gress the correspondence not then made public which led to 
the treaty of Ghent. A controversy thereupon ensued in the 
public journals between Mr. Russell and Mr. Adams, con- 
cerning the Ghent negotiation, particularly as regarded the 
fisheries and the Mississippi^ in which Mr. Adams' great 
powers as a controversial writer were signally displayed, to 
the disadvantage of JM[r. Russell, charged by his overpower- 
ing antagonist with invidious aggression, perversion, and 
falsification. 

The same treaty of October, 1818, restored, by its second 
article, a modification of the omitted eighth article of the Ame- 
rican project of the treaty of Ghent, fixing the boundaries 
north-west of the United States and British America from the 
Lake of the Woods to the Stony Mountains. * The third article 
of the treaty of 1818 made provisional arrangement for ten 
years' occupation, by the United States and Great Britain, of 
the country on the north-west coast, westward of the Stony 
Mountains, since called Oregon, concerning which another 
treaty between the United States and Great Britain was 
settled at Washington, on the 15th of June, 1847. The treaty 
of 1818 furthermore referred to the umpirage of some friendly 
sovereign or state the claim of the United States for their 
citizens, as their private property, for the restitution, or full 
compensation for all slaves who, at the exchange of ratifications 
of the treaty of Ghent, were in .any territory, places, or pos- 
sessions, directed, by said treaty, to be restored to the United 
States, but then still occupied by the British forces, whether 
such slaves were on shore or on board of any British vessel 
lying in waters within the territory and jurisdiction of the 
tfnited States. Finally, the treaty of 1818 extended from 
four to ten years the. provisions of a convention signed at 
London, on the 3d of July, 1816, by Mr. Adams, Mr. Clay, 
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and Mr. Gallatin, with Mr. Robinson, Mr. Goiildbnrn, and 
Mr. William Adams, to regulate the commerce between the 
territories of the United States and Great Britain — equalizing 
all but the colonial trade between the two countries. The 
preamble to the treaty of "1818 truly recited that the United 
States and Great Britain were desirous to cement the good 
understanding which happily subsisted between them. For 
the immediate and permanent effects of the treaty of Ghent, 
and the war it terminated, were strongly pacific and harmo- 
nious; producing such amity as is muph to be wished, and 
always to be sought, between kindred free nations ; but such 
as, without that war, never could have taken place. 

The Mississippi question, disturbing the American mission at 
Ghent, and intractable by them with the British, vanished by 
the succeeding lights of better geographical knowledge of the 
vast western country. By that ascertainment, it appeared 
that the inhabitants of British America had no access to the 
Mississippi, without rights of way to be conferred on them 
through territories of the United States, whi(4i they had no 
inclination to part with, and which, if granted, would probably 
have only embroiled American and English trade, on the 
western waters, in perpetual conflicts. 

By their note of the 26th of November, the British mission 
relinquished the basis of uti possidetis. But, instead of a clear 
general restitution of captured territory, as offered by the Ame- 
ricans, the British at first wished to confine it to territory 
taken by either party which belonged to the other. Their 
object, they acknowledged, was that each party should hold, 
until decision on the title, all territory claimed by both pHr- 
ties, taken during the war by the possessor. As it was mutu- 
ally agreed that the title to the islands in Passamaquoddy bay 
was in dispute, they were excepted from the general provision 
for mutual restitution by a provision for an amicable settle- 
ment of that dispute. The British insisting on that arrange- 
ment, for the Americans to reject it would have endangered 
the whole pacification. The Americans, therefore,' submitted, 
with a clause that their consent was not to be understood as 
in any manner impairing the right of the United States to 
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those islands. Mr. Gallatin wrote to the Secretary of State, 
a{ter the treaty was signed, that '* the exception of Moose island 
from the geneftal restoration of territory being insisted on by 
the British government, we thought it too hazardous to risk 
the peace on the question of the temporary possession of that 
small island, since the question of title was fully reserved ; and 
it was, therefore,- no cession of territory." On the 24th of 
November, 1817, John Holmes, the American, and Thomas 
Barclay, the British commissioner, appointed under the treaty 
of Ghent, decided that Moose island, Dudley island, and Fre* 
derick island, in the Bay of Passamaquoddy, which is part of 
the Bay of Fuhdy, belong to the United States ; and that all 
the other islands in the said bays, and the island of Grand 
Menan, in the Bay of Fundy, belong to Great Britain. The 
commissioners also signified to Mr. Adams, Secretary of State, 
their belief that the navigable waters of the Bay of Passama- 
quoddy, which by the treaty of Ghent is said to be part of the 
Bay of Fundy, are common to both parties for the purpose of 
all lawful and direct communication with their own territories 
and foreign ports. The territorial contest Uras thus satisfac- 
torily adjusted. 

The eleventh and twelfth articles of the American project of 
a treaty provided for impressment and blockade. They were 
both margined by the British as inadmissible; and those 
causes of the conflict were no more mentioned. The thir- 
teenth article of the American project proposed British in- 
demnities for illegal captures and condemnations before the 
war ; mutual indemnity for losses and damages after its com- 
mencement by seizure and condemnation of vessels and V;ar- 
goes which, in the ordinary course of commerce, happened to 
be in the ports of the other party ; for the destruction of un- 
fortified towns, aild the pillage or destruction of private pro- 
perty; and the enticement and carrying away of negroes, 
contrary to the known and established rules and usages of war 
1)etween civilized nations. Sixteen days after receiving the 
American project, with those proposals, all those for indemni- 
ties were indignantly rejected by the British government, as 
so unprecedented and objectionable, applied to the actual cir- 
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cumstances, as that, by any further perseverance of the Ame- 
rican plenipotentiaries in requiring them, all hope of bringing 
the negotiation to a favorable issue must prove abortive. The 
British were willing to agree to a stipulation by which it 
should be provided that the courts of justice in each counti^ 
should be open to the just demands of the respective peoples, 
and that. no obstruction should be thrown in the way of their 
recovery of the rights, claims, or debts of any kind. That 
alternative by the British for the American proposal of mutual 
indemnity was formally presented by the British at a confer- 
ence held the 10th of December ; but declined, by an Ameri- 
can note of the 14th, as unnecessary. The courts of the 
United States, they si^id, would be equally open without such 
stipulation, ai^d they presumed the British courts likewise. 

After the British rejection of the American proposals re- 
specting impressment and indemnity for damages prior to the 
war, the American note of the 30th of November waived those 
subjects : it being understood that the rights of both powers, 
it stated, on the subjeet of seamen and the claims of the citi- 
zens and subjects of the two contracting parties to indemnities 
for losses and damages sustained prior to the commencement 
of the> war should not be aifected or impaired by the omission 
in the treaty of any specific provision in respect to these two 
subjects. By reason of that explicit reservation, American 
claims remain valid, as before fhe war, for irregular and ille- 
gal British seizures, captures, and condemnations of American 
vessels and cargoes. If relinquished, expressly or tacitly, at 
Ghent, the American nation, through its govemmeot, would 
be answerable for those claims, as recognised by Congress, in 
1847, when a bill passed both houses (refused by President 
Polk on other considerations) for indemnifying American citi- 
zens for French spoliations, prior to the treaty of 1800, with 
France, supposed to relinquish those claims. The ascertain- 
able claims against England must be much larger than those 
against France. Such claims have been realized against Na- 
ples, Mexico, several South American States, and are at this 
time (1850) prosecuted against Portugal. Time does not ex- 
tinguish them. Whether recovery of those against England 
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pl.ould be attempted will be' a grave question of state-policy. 
But the debts are justly due to the American sufferers by 
cither the British or the American government. And it is 
the obvious policy of the latter, never having released, to per- 
petuate these claims, till allowed by England. English sub- 
jects hold claims on several of the American States for debts 
T^hich, though unquestionably due, are not all of the highest 
moral, or any of them of national obligation. The United 
States, as a nation, may not offset claims of their citizens on 
England against claims of English creditors of American 
States ; yet, in the course of international transactions, the 
American claims against England may become available to 
set off against demands that peradventure may be made by 
England or otherwise. The contingency might occur, when it 
would be proper to enforce their payment. 

Indemnity for losses suffered by American citizens by piU 
lage or destruction of their private property, during the war, 
contrary to the rules and usages of war between civilized na- 
tions, seems ta be due to the sufferers by the American govern- 
ment. If so, inhabitants of Washington and of whatever other 
places, who suffered by such pillage and destruction, have a 
right to the compensation which their government demanded, 
and then relinquished^ at Ghent. The destruction was not 
only done, but officially proclaimed by the British perpetrators. 
There were also seizures of American vessels and cargoes in 
British ports after the war, for which the American govern- 
ment, having demanded indemnity at Ghent, and then re- 
leased it, may be liable. 

The American project of a treaty proposed as the fourteenth 
article, which the British marked as inadmissible and rejected, 
that no resident within the dominions of one of the parties^ 
who had taken part with the other party in the* war, should, 
on that account, be prosecuted, molested, or annoyed, cither 
in person or property ; and that all such persons, disposed to 
remove into the dominions of the other party, should be 
allowed to sell their property and remove. The British also 
marked as inadmissible and rejected the tenth article of the 
American project, stipulating that both parties, by all means 
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in their power, should restrain the Indians within their do- 
minions from committing hostilities ag^nst the other party ; 
and, if war should break out, that neither party would employ 
the Indians, nor admit of their aid or co-operation. A few 
years afterwards, the British government peremptorily refused 
a proposal, urged by the American, to discontinue privateer- 
ing. Instead of the amelioration of war by sea and land which 
the suppression of Indian and privateer-hostilities would pro- 
duce, the British mission, at the conference of the 10th of De- 
cember, substituted, and the Americans, slightly modifying, 
adopted, as the tenth article of the treaty, that both the con- 
tracting parties shall use their best endeavors to accomplish 
the entire abolition of the tra£Sc in slaves, as irreconcilable 
with the principles of humanity and justice. Another treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain, at Washington, 
in 1842, stipulated that naval squadrons of a prescribed force 
shall be kept bj both nations, on the coast of Africa, for the 
suppression of that traffic, which it is now generally acknow- 
ledged that the ceercion applied by Great Britain to extirpate 
has but increased and aggravated ; and which, if destructible, 
must be dealt with ashore, in Africa, by better means than at 
sea by force. 

The American instructions, the 25th of June, stated that, 
by information ^' received from a quarter deserving attention, 
the late events in France had produced such an effect on the 
British government as made it probable that a demand would 
be made, at Gottenburg, to cede Louisiana to Spain." No 
such demand transpired at Ghent. But after the American 
note of the 24th of August, in terms of calm inflexibility, re- 
pudiated the British condition dictated by Lord Gastlereagh in 
person there, the 19th of that month, the British reply of the 
4th of September introduced the acquisition of Louisiana, and, 
what it stigmatized as the more recent attempt to wrest by 
force of arms,' from a nation in amity, the two Floridas, 
which, like the attempted conquest of Canada and progres- 
sive occupation of Indian territories, were charged as part of 
a system of conquest and aggrandizement, with which the 
British government reproached the United States as an 
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aTOwed principle of their policy. In their letter of the 8th 
of October, that charge was repeated, with the aggravation 
that the inBtmment had never been made public by which 
Spanish consent was alleged to have been given to the cession 
of Louisiana. His catholic majesty, the British accusation de- 
clared, wa0 no party to the treaty of cession ; and any subse- 
quent sanction obtained from him must have been involuntary? 
His minister, Yrujo, formally protested, at Washington, in a 
letter to the President, against the cession, and against the 
right of France to make it : in the face of which protest, so 
strongly marking the decided opinion of Spain as to the ille- 
gality of the proceeding, the President ratified the treaty. . Al- 
though the fact of acquisition was made known by the C^nited 
States to Great Britain, yet the conditions were not, under 
which France acquired Louisiana from Spain ; the refusal of 
Spain was* not knowiit ; the protest of her minister had not been 
made, and many other circumstances attending the transac- 
tion, there was good reason to believe, were industriously 
concealed. With that distinct enforcement «f the charge of 
fraudulent and illegal* acquisition of Louisiana, the same Bri- 
tish note repeated that the occasion and circumstances of that 
unwarrantable act, and hostile seizure of great part of the two 
Floridas by the United States, under the most frivolous pre- 
tence, had given rise throughout Europe to but one sentiment 
as to the character of the transaction. 

At the time of those angry British declarations of American 
unjust aggrandizement and spoliation of the Spanish posses- 
sions of Louisiana and FJorida, there were many other indica- 
tions, in Europe and America, of hostile determination to take 
and to keep New Orleans, with part of Louisiana, whither a 
large expedition, naval and military, was on the way. The 
opinion prevailed, in Paris, that Louisiana, conquered by Great 
Britain, was to be ceded to her by Spain for British aid to 
expel the French from Spain. The British long insisted, in 
the Ghent negotiations, on the principle of each party to the 
war holding by treaty whatever should be got by conquest. 
And RESTORATION was the universal cry of all the conquerors of 
France. The first article of the American project for a treaty 
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was, that all territory, places, and possessions, without excep-* 
tion, taken by either party from the other, during the war, or 
after the signing of the treaty, should be restored. The Bri- 
tish alteration margined to that article -substituted, all terri- 
tory, places, and possessions belonging to either party, and 
taken by the other, &c. Though the significant word belong- 
ing was not retained in the treaty, nor the uti possidetis ap- 
plied, sine qua non, to any but the north-eastern coast, still 
the word restore might warrant withholding New Orleans, if 
captured by the British invaders: for, never having been 
legally possessed by the United States, it could not, or should 
not, be restored to their legal possession. At all events, time 
was an indispensable ingredient for the stipulation ; and 
though Great Britain promised restoration without delay, yet 
the promise of her treaties of 1783 with the United States, to 
withdraw all British troops, was not performed for many years 
afterwards. Throughout the negotiations at Ghent, Great Bri- 
tain uniformly avowed her determination to hold certain parts 
of north-eastern America : and it is difficult to reconcile her 
large, expensive, and confident invasion of the South with no 
other or wiser plan than that of barren conquest of territory 
-declared to be fraudulently acquired from France and ille- 
gally withheld from Spain. 

The American project proposed peace on the ratification of 
the treaty, which tinje the British enlarged till exchange of 
ratifications ; and after the treaty, duly executed and ex- 
changed, was sent to London, the ministry dwelt on the pro- 
vision that hostilities were to continue till exchange of the 
ratifications. 

After closing conferences of the missions altogether, the 
10th, the 12th, and the 23d of December, and notes exchanged 
the 14th and 22d of that month, the treaty was 9igned, and 
copies delivered on Christmas eve, as stated in the second 
volume of this Historical Sketch. 

The personal intercourse of the two missions had always 
been courteous and respectful. As soon as their business was 
done, the American ministers, on the 28th of December, enter- 
tained the British at what the Ghent Journal described as a 
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magnificent dinner, at which the Intendant and nnmerous 
Hanoverian staff-officers were present, and every thing indi- 
cated that perfect reconciliation had taken place between the 
two nations. Lord Gambier gave as a toast, The United 
States of America ; and Mr. Adams's toast was. His Majesty, 
the King of Great Britain. The music played God save the 
King and Hail Columbia. Mr. Adams and Lord Gambier 
requested the Intendant to assure the City of Ghent of the 
gratitude which both legations felt for the attentions of the 
inhabitants. On the following Thursday, the Intendant enter- 
tained the respective, ministers. 

How peace and the treaty were received and judged in 
England has been stated, from English testimony, in th^e 
second volume of this Historical Sketch. There was no more 
open and unyielding opponent of the war, in this country, 
than Mr. Gallatin : Albert Gallatin, as he is known in Ame- 
rican annals ; a native of Geneva, in Switzerland, of aristo- 
cratic parentagje, with several surnam'es besides Albert, highly 
educated and informed, who, having adopted this as his coun- 
try and democratic politics as his preference, was too wise to 
disparage either. But he had no confidence in the country or 
democratic politics to withstand the fearful shock of that war 
with Great Britain ; did all he could to prevent it ; was be- 
lieved to have suggested the Russian mediation; certainly 
abandoned the Treasury for a pilgrimage to Europe in search 
of peace; and importuned it at St. Petersburg, at London, 
and everywhere, with the urgency of one convinced that the 
war was more than the United States could bear. His con- 
fessions of its effects in Europe are therefore testimony eati- 
tled to consideration. 

Before the most brilliant exploit of American arms was 
achieved at New Orleans, or several of the final naval victo- 
ries, surveying Europe from Ghent, with the imperfect know- 
ledge there of the ascertained triumphs, Mr. Gallatin, in his 
Christmas letter to Mr. Monroe, thus stated the European im- 
pression : *' The manner in which the campaign terminated, 
the evidence afforded by its events of our ability to resist alone 
the very formidable military power of England; and our 
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having been able, without any foreign assistance, and after 
she had made such an effort, to obtain peace on eqnal terms, 
will raise our character and consequence in Europe. This, 
joined with the naval victories, and the belief that we alone 
can fight the English on their element, will make us to be 
courted as much as we have been neglected by foreign govern- 
ments. As to the people of Europe, public opinion was already 
most decidedly in- our favor." Mr. Gallatin anticipated a set- 
tlement with Spain on our own terms, and the immediate chas- 
tisement of the Algerines. '^ Permit me to suggest," said he, 
^^ the propriety of despatching a squadron for that purpose, 
without losing a single moment." The American states- 
man who dreaded, and was not alone in that apprehension, 
that American frigates should venture to sea, as insuring their 
inevitable capture, was converted to the belief that Europe 
generally deemed them abl^ to contend with the English on 
their element. By his suggestion, not a moment was lost in 
despatching an American squadron to chastise the Algerines. 
And, before his return home^ those Barbary powers, which 
for centuiies defied all maritime Europe, were subdued by 
American naval prowess, soon imitated first by England and 
then by France. 

Before the treaty of Ghent, American successes had already 
attracted European sympathy to the American cause ; espe- 
cially in France, whose capital, on that continent, dictates ge- 
neral impressions. During the Congress of Vienna and that of 
Ghent, as to the success of this country in vindicating great 
principles, and the irresistible obligation of Great Britain to 
CQBjpede peace on reasonable terms, a French publication said, 
^^ Whilst Europe, thus agitated, impatiently awaits the deter- 
mination of that senate of sovereigns, the Congress of Vienna, 
whose exalted wisdom suspends its destinies, America affords 
it a fine example ; alone, struggling successfully against the 
whole power of England. This war, unless speedily termi- 
nated by a peace honorable to the United States, will be as 
fatal to the British government as the Spanish war to Napo- 
leon. All the treasures of Great Britain, all the powers of 
her fleets and armies, will fail under the energies of a free 
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people, armed to maintain their just rights. We understand 
that the English have again been defeated in Upper Canada. 
The flower of the British troops, who were to inundate the 
United States, without meeting any resistance, have yielded 
to a republican militia, and will bring back to Europe only 
tarnished laurels. The report seems to be confirmed, that the 
English ministers have renounced their pretensions, and will 
accept peace on terms most honorable to the United States. 
Such a result was inevitable." 

The treaty was approved and peace cordially welcomed al- 
most unanimously throughout the United States. Both' were 
unexpected, and consecrated by brilliant victories to grace the 
end of war with the most formidable power in the world, waged 
till honorable peace, with no loss of territory, union of the 
States strengthened, national character greatly enhanced, and 
respectful amity between kindred nations for the first time 
established. ^'The attitude taken by the State of Massachu- 
setts, and the appearances in some of the neighboring States,*' 
Mr. Gallatin stated, in his before-mentioned letter, ^^had a 
most unfavorable effect." Retribution for that disloyalty has 
been such, that Massachusetts, with uncommon means to be, 
never since that war has been, as theretofore, a leading State 
of the confederacy ; nor able, notwithstanding annual efforts 
by her members in Congress, to prevail on that body to vote 
her payment as other States have received for their militia. 
It was the State of Massachusetts, as well expressed by Mr. 
Gallatin, the State, by constituted authorities, which by virtual 
rebellion and sedition thwarted the national government, and 
encouraged the enemy. Even after the peace, the Legislatore 
of that State still strove in vain to disparage the war and the 
treaty by publishing a pamphlet, prepared by resolutioh of 
that body, containing all the treaties between the* United 
States and Great Britain, to show that the war effected no- 
thing, inasmuch as Canada was not conquered, and the treaty 
of Ghent obtained from England less than the treaty of 1807, 
negotiated by Monroe and Pinkney, which President Jeffer- 
son would not permit to be laid before the Senate. 

Some few faint denials, also, issued fi'om the press of the 
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merits ot tlie trcnty and the ad van tnge=* of tlio war, hut they 
were very generally applauded. Fou the contest proved that 
republican government, with more popular liberty and less 
executive author! tv than elsewhere, is not inconsistent with 
war and its exigencies. A war, not declared by any execu- 
tive authority, in passion, by intrigue, to enrich or pro- 
mote individuals, or further any private end, but after public 
deliberation by those really representing a people to bear 
its burdens, outrageously denounced and opposed, was never- 
theless strenuously waged, and successfully, by not exceeding 
two-thirds of the nation, without one-half its pecuniary means 
and probably, not more than that proportion of its culti- 
vated intelligence ; all the rest opposing it. Began and con- 
cluded by the same administration, there^ were no executive 
changes, except two in each of the departments of the 
Navy, War, and Treasury; whereas one American minister 
in England has corresponded with as many as five different 
ministries in two years, and an American minister in France 
with still more. All taxes were promptly and economically 
realized, without resistance, and little litigation: the people 
everywhere, of all parties, paying them cheerfully, though 
their representatives in Congress failed to lay them soon 
enough and heavy enough, and, sometime after the war, re- 
pealed them hastily, when some of them should have been 
continued permanently. With extreme freedom of speech and 
the press, there was no prosecution for libel or for treason, no 
violent commotion, and excessive and often factious contention 
was overruled by means of free suffrage. During the first 
sixteen months, though tried by severe reverses, the people 
remained constant in adherence to their government, and its 
stability was unshaken. In less than two campaigns, the art 
of war was acquired, which it took the people of Great Britain 
seventeen of their twenty years of the last war with France 
to learn. The United States began hostilities with less than 
thirty experienced officers to marshal their forces. If there 
had been a third campaign. Brown, Jackson, Scott, Macomb, 
Gaines, with troops of other tried young officers, would have 
led from forty to fifty thousand men, at least one-third of 
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them regular troops, into Canada, to carry the American 
standard to Halifax; when the British armies in America, 
indispensable in Europe, were nearly all transported thither. 
Our financial atrophy had probably been cured. Taxes were 
actually laid by Congress to secure a considerable revenue, 
and our public credit was not as low as that of England had 
been ; nor near so low as that of France during some of her 
most successful years of war. If hostilities had continued an- 
other year, there was no reason for apprehension. The popu- 
lar elasticity of a free, intelligent nation is amazingly recupe^ 
rative. Armament, discipline, enterprise, fortitude, achieve- 
ment, seem natural to them. War had just begun, when it 
ended. Such at least wds then, and yet is, my humble opinion. 
By the editor of the National Intelligencer, Mr. Gales, one of 
its supporters, whose position enabled him to judge correctly, 
in that paper of the 25th of August, 1849, the welcome tidings 
of peace are thus graphically described : — . 

** Never, from the beginning of this governmeDt to the present, has a 
more gloomy day dawned upon it than the thirteenth day of Febraary, in 
the year 1815. 

'< Some time about noon of that memorable day mysteriously arose a 
mmor, faint at first as the earliest whisper of the western breeze on a sum- 
mer's morn, but freshening and gathering strength as it spread, until, later 
in the day, it burst forth in a general acclaim of Pbacb ! Peace ! Peace ! 
Startled by a sound so unexpected and so joyful, men flocked into the 
streets, eagerly inquiring of one another Whence and how came the news, 
and, receiving no answer, looking up into the Heavens with straining eyes, 
as though expecting a visible sign of it from the seat of that Omnipotence 
by whose interposition alone they could, but a short moment before, have 
even hoped for so great a blessing. 

** When, at length, the rumor assumed a more definite shape, the story 
ran than a private express had passed through the city at some time during 
the day, bearing to merchants in the South the glad tidings that a treaty 
of peace had actually reached the shores of the United States. It was still 
but a rumor, however, and wanted that consistency which was necessary to 
justify full confidence in it 

" Unable to procure any information which should even confirm the report 
that an express of any kind had actually passed through ^the city (so vague 
was the rumor), one of the editors of this paper waited upon the President 
to obtain from him, who must be certainly informed, such information as he 
might possess on the subject Mr. Madison, however, knew little more of 
the matter than the public : he had been, of course, among the first apprized 
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of the rumor, and was inclined to believe it true, but deemed it prudent to 
suspend opinion upon the subject until it should be authentically confirmed ; 
And, in the National Intelligencer of the following morning, that advice was 
accordingly given to the public. Having thus had occasion to allude lo this 
interview with Mr. Madison, it may not be foreign to the subject of this 
article to state, that we- found that great man sitting alone, in the dusk of 
the evening, ruminating, probably, upon. the prodigious changes which the 
news, if true (as he believed it to be), would make in the face of public 
affairs. Affiible, as he always was, he conversed freely upon the proba- 
bilities of the news which had reached us, and showed a oatuial interest in 
its being confirmed. But it could not escape remark, at the same time, that 
any one not familiar with that calm fortitude which, in the most trying 
scenes, had ever sustained him, and that eqnality of temper which on no 
occasion ever deserted iiiro, might have deemed, from the onruflied compo- 
sure of his countenance, his manner, and his discourse, that he was the per- 
son^ in the city who had the least concern in the reported event, though cer- 
tainly, could personal considerations have been suffered to influence him at 
such a moment, no man living could have a greater. 

** Steam conveyances and electric telegraphs had not then been invented, 
to realize the 1over*s prayer to the gods to * annihilate both time and space;* 
and all classes in Washington had, with the President, no choice but to 
await the comparatively slow process of travel by horses and carriages from 
New York to Washington, for confirmation or contradiction of the report 
The interval of suspense, it may well be imagined, was sufficiently tedious, 
though it was brought to an end as early as could have been reasonably 
expected. Late in the afternoon of Thorsday, the 14th of February, came 
thundering down the Pennsylvania avenue a coach and four foaming steeds, 
in which was Mr. Henry Carroll (one of the secretaries at Ghent), the 
bearer, as was at once ascertained, of the Treaty of Peace concluded at 
Ghent between the American knd British commissioners. Cheers and con- 
gratulations followed the carriage, as it sped its way to the office of the 
Secretary of State, and, directly thenccf with the acting Secretary of State. 
to the residence of the President 

**The reader, who has followed our nanutive thus far, will begin to 
wonder how the demise of Mrs. Madison could have brought all this so 
vividly to mind. The relation which she bore to Mr. Madison, and her 
entire identification with him in all the memories of the past, would be suf* 
ficient to account for it. But the particular incident in the inauguration of 
the treaty of peace, the memory of which dwelt upon our minds, comes now 
to be told, in its place. 

"The other members of the Cabinet having joined the Secretary of State 
at tlie President's residence, the treaty was of course taken into immediate 
consideration by the Presidwit and the Cabinet. , 

**Soon afler nighl*fiill, members of Congress and others, deeply interested 
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in the event, presented themselves at the President's house, the doors of 
which stood open. When the writer of ^this entered the drawing-room, at 
about 8 o'clock, it was crowded to its full capacity, Mr& Madieon (the Pre- 
sident being with the Cabinet) doing the honors of the occasion. And what 
a happy scene it was ! Among the large proportion present of the members 
of both Houses of Congre^ were gentlemen of most opposite politics, but 
lately arrayed against one another in continual conflict and fierce debate, 
now with elated spirits thanking €iod, and with softened hearts cordially 
felicitating one another, upon the joyful intelligence which (should the 
terms of the treaty be acceptable) re-established peace, and opened a cer- 
tain prospect of a great prosperity to their country. But the most con- 
spicuous object in the room, the observed of all observers, was Mrs. Madison 
herself, then in the meridian of life and queenly beauty. She was, in her 
person, for the moment, the representative of the feelings of him who was, 
at this moment, in grave consultation with his official advisers. No one 
could doubt, who beheld the radiance of joy which lighted ap her counte- 
nance and diflTused its beams around, that ^11 uncertainty was at an end, and 
that the government of the country had, in very truth (to use an expression 
of Mr. Adams on a very different occasion), * passed from gloom to glory.* 
With a grace all her own, to her visitors she reciprocated heartfelt con- 
gratulations upon the glorious and happy change in the aspect of public 
afl&irs; dispensing, with liberal hand, to every individual in the large 
smbly the proverbial hospitalities of that house. 



The Cabinet being still in session, the writer of this article was presently 
invited into the apartment in which it was sitting. There were, beside the 
President himself^ Mr. Dallas, Mr. Monroe, Mr. Crowninshield, and Mr. 
Rush ; that is to say, the Secretaries of the Departments of the Treasury, 
of War, of the Navy, and the Attorney-General. [The Department of 
State being vacant, its duties were at that time discharged by Mr. Monroe, 
as Acting Secretary : the Postmaster-General was not at that day a cabinet 
minister.] Subdued joy. sat upon the face of every one of them. The 
President, after kindly stating the result of their deliberations, addressed 
himself to the Secretary of the Treasury, in a sportive tone, saying to him, 
* Come, Mr. Dallas, you, with your knowledge of the contents of the treaty, 
derived from the careful perusal of it, and who write with so much ease,. 
take the pen, and indite for this gentleman a paragraph for the paper of to- 
morrow, to announce the reception and probable acceptance of the treaty.* 

^'Mr. Dallas cheerfully complied, and, whilst we sat by in converse, in a 
few minutes produced and read the following paragraph, which, being ap- 
proved by all present, appeared in the National Intelligencer the next 
morning : — 



«( » 



We have the pleasure to announce that the treaty of peace between 
the United States and Great Britain, as signed by all the commissioners of 
both parties at Ghent, on the 24th of December, 1814, was last evening 
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delivered by Mr. Carroll to the Secretary of State, who iromediately rab- 
mitted it to the President. The general principle of the treaty is a resti- 
tution and recognition of the rights and possessions of each party as they 
stood before the war, with adequate provisions to ^ttle all the disputed 
points of boundary by commissioners, subject to the decision of an amicable 
Sovereign, in case the commissioners do not agree in opinion. The title to 
the ibiands in the Bay of Passamaquoddy being controverted, the possession 
will remain with the parties respectively which now hold them, until the 
commisiisioners decide opon the title, but without prejudice to the claim of 
either party. Periods are fixed for the restitution of maritime captures in 
different latitudes, and hostilities are to cease as soon as the ratifications of 
the treaty are exchanged at Washington. It is understood that Mr. Baker 
is the bearer of the treaty ratified by the Prince Regent, and will be ready 
to exchange the ratifications when the President and the Senate have 
passed upon the subject We are happy to add that the treaty is thought, 
in all respects, to be honorable to the nation and to the negotiatora. The 
President will probably lay it before the Senate this day.* 

" The treaty was laid before the Senate on that day, that is, on the 15th. 
On the 16th, the consent and advice of the Senate was given, by a unani- 
mous vote, to its ratification. At 8 o^clock at pight, on the 17th, Mr. Baker 
the British commissioner for the purpose, having reached Washington, the 
ratifications of the treaty by Great Britain and the United States were 
exchanged, and the treaty was finally proclaimed and published on the 18th 
day of February. 

**And so most happily ended a war, the pressure of which was but just 
beginning to be felt by this government and people.** 

Peace was welcomed with more than popular, for it was 
filial, gratification. While exulting in triumphs 1)y war, peace, 
to a large majority of the American people, was endeared by 
kindred attachment to the people with whom they deemed it 
their misfortune to be involved in war. Two extremely bitter 
conflicts have not extinguished the reverential feeling of this 
country for that of their forefathers, to which it clings by in- 
numerable ties, and far prefers beyond all others. Joy for 
peace with it broke forth with universal manifestations. Every 
city and considerable town, most villages, and many single 
houses, were illuminated. As I journeyed homewards, on the 
28th of February, 1815, the whole coimtry was alive with 
rejoicings, in which Boston soon took part. On the first day 
of March, 1815, the Governor, Judges, Legislature, and a 
numerous company, dined together at the Boston Exchange, 
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with the American and th^ British officers in that vicinity as 
gnests. A procession paraded a team loaded with cotton, with 
"New Orleans," and "Jackson," in large letters on the bags. 
A newspaper sarcasm declared that more cannon were fired, 
and more persons wounded, in Massachusetts rejoicing for 
peace, than throughout the whole war. Those who risked life 
or property in their country's cause not only rejoiced for peace 
more cheerfully than those who did not, but with more respect 
from former enemies. Rejoicing was universal and enthusi- 
astic ; by the disaffected, for peace ; by the patriotic, for vic- 
tory too. " It is inconceivable," said the Montreal Herald, 
" to see to what a pitch illuminations and rejoicings are carried 
on throughout the United States — a positive proof that the 
mass of the people are satisfied with the conditions of the late 
treaty of peace, and that they would have been content if the 
terms were much harder. What a contrast is exhibited in this 
country ! You scarcely see a cheerful countenance from one 
end of the province to the other, when you speak of the 
peace." That extremely hostile journal had just before said, 
" This war will not be of short duration ; and, could one but 
suppose the rumored peace to be correct, we may pronounce it 
to be disgraceful to Britain. What Britain has yet done is 
insufficient to insure an honorable and lasting peace. Before 
that can be effected, torrents of blood must yet flow, both on 
sea and land." Such unnatural animosity is not American, and 
it is to be hoped is not commonly British. Yet that war with 
this country was then, and even still is, the distempered dream 
of some eminent Britons, is from time to time manifested, as 
by the subjoined, lately published by one of their most distin- 
guished officers, LieuteHant-General Sir Charles Napier : — 

<* What an opportunity was lost (in 1815) of theq dealing with Ame- 
rica! An able minister would have continued the war; the Northern 
States would have withdrawn from the Union, and, declaring themselves 
independent, have made a separate peace with Great Britain. The latter 
might then have raised the negroes of 'the Sotith, and, at the head of an 
immense force of armed and disciplined black regiments, have dictated 
peace at Washington ; erecting the Delaware into an independent black 
State, in alliance with England, and supported by the Northern States, of 
which it would form the left flank against the Southern. « * * * * 
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This line of policy may be adopted yet, if we have a war with the United 
States. It may be effected at any time while slavery exists; a nation that 
is not governed by fools, may do what it likes against another nation in 
which it has two millions of true friends. * * * * * It is Irue^ they 
may be blacks, but blacks make capital soldiers. ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
From my knowledge of both, I will venture to say, that the docile, intel- 
ligent, eager, liberated slave would be drilled in less time by half than the 
free-born American citizens, the republican slave-drivers, that are so proud 
of being without a standing army. « ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ But let war come, 
and we shall see what the dingy race can do against the slave-drivers in 
the Southern States. America fears war; do^ England fear war? Let it 
come, and we shall eee which constitution is the best'" 

The treaty of Ghent was the arrangement of a few nego- 
tiators, who settled cessation from hostilities on terms not dis- 
honorable to either party. The peace it consecrated was the 
work of nations who had, felt each other's prowess in war. 
Treaty and peace together hare proved lasting benefits to both 
belligerents. This country gained, by the treaty, a settlement 
of boohdaries, which had been unsettled since its independence; 
exclusion of British yexatious trade with our Indians ; and, it 
may be added, exclusion of British trade from the river Mis- 
sissippi. Peace, the result of war, put an end to British im- 
pressment from American vessels ; abrogated constructive, and 
all but actual blockade ; and reduced to inoffensive police, if 
not extinguishing dubious right of search, Or visit at sea. 
These inestimable gains, worth much more than the blood and 
treasure they cost, are, by achievement, guarantied more 
effectually than by any treaty founded on concession, and 
liable to misunderstanding. When other British pacification 
suspended naval coercion, the United States tacitly waived 
further resistance to it, and Great Britain yielded nothing. 
But war had formidably proved that the United States will 
not submit to in^pressment of men, search of vessels, or con- 
structive blockade. To enforce either, inevitably producing 
war. Great Britain must prefer profitable commercial relations 
with the United States, as developed by several treaties since 
that of Ghent, an^ by the ainity of kindred nations. To that 
war, peace, and treaty, have followed lasting intimacy and 
oonstantly-increasing intercourse, with great improbability of 
further hostilities. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

IKVA8I0N OF LOUISIANA. 

Nicholls at Pensacola — English at Barataria — Lafitte — Fort Bowyer — 
Jackson — Spanish Complicity — Seizure of Pensacola — New Orleans — 
Tennessee and Kentucky Volunteers — Legislatare of Louisiana — Go* 
▼emor Claiborne — Population — British Squadrons — Gun-boats on the 
Lake overpowered — Jackson declares Martial Law — Inactivity of the 
Legislature — British land — Surprised on the 23d of Decenafaer — ^Van- 
guard worsted — Jackson's entrenchments — Pakenhom — British repulse 
on the 28th of December — Division, if not Disaffection, in the Legisla- 
ture — Their Session closed forcibly — British repulsed on the first of 
January — Continually harassed — British Narratives of their Disasters — 
British Forces — Lambert's Reinfbrceme^nt— Battle .of the 8th of January — 
Thornton's Success— Pakenjmm's Defeat and Death — British Evacuar 
tion — Capture of Fort Bowyer — Repulse at Fort St Philip — American 
Thanksgiving on Jackson's return to New Orleans — Tidings of Peace — 
Their disorganizing Eflbcts — French Insubordination — Louallier arrested 
— Judge Hall issues a writ for bis Release — The Judge imprisoned by 
JUbrtial Iaw — Iaw of Contempt — Jackson punished by Fine — Refunded 
by Congress — His Death. 

Why the British so formidably invaded Lotdsiana is not 
easy to explain. Mr. Gallatin's letter of the 18th of June, 
1814, from London, which apprised our goyemment that a 
disposable force of 20,000 men would be thrown on the At- 
lantic States, did not mention New Orleans, but New York and 
Washington as the places in danger ; and such was the Ex- 
ecutive apprehension. -When the invasion was undertaken, 
we do not know what was its object. Whether to hold, as well 
as take New Orleans ; whether to restore Louisiana or part of 
it to Spain ; whether to deprive t^is country of the cotton, 
destined so soon to supersede iron, as the most vital of staples ; 
whether to reinstate the pristine colonial union between Flo- 
rida, Louisiana, and Canada ; or whether a large army, with a 
large fleet, were sent over the Atlantic in mere wantonness of 
overweening power, to inflict ruthless injuries on a republican 
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and naval rival empire, must be left to conjecture > Castle- 
reagh, then at the helm, was a daring adventurer; Great 
Britain a mighty and vindictive nation, flushed with prodigious 
triumphs, fond of war, embarrassed with supernumerary mili- 
tary and naval forces, which it harmonized more with ministe- 
rial and national prepossessions to employ in degrading this 
country than to disarm at home. The capture of Wash- 
ington was a mere warlike accident, when Gockburn prevailed 
on Boss to make the attempt. The Scots historian, Mr. 
Alison, though absurdly ignorant and despicably invidious of 
this country, may nevertheless be right when, apologizing for 
the enemy's retirement after their repulse at Baltimore, he 
alleges that it was to preserve their troops for the capture of 
New Orleans. 

The studied silence of the British government as to their 
reverses, of which often no official accounts were published, 
increases the obscurity involuting the invasion of Louisiana. 
My researches have failed to find any official, authentic, or 
other British account of the first steps taken by the enemy in 
that attempt, whatever its object was. But in the course of 
the summer of 1814, pending the incursion to Washington, if 
not preceding it, measures were adopted for the most atrocious 
of all the belligerent efforts of Ghreat Britain to convulse, de- 
vastate, and dismember the United States. The Indians they 
had throughout the contest excited to their most horrible out- 
rages. In April, 1814, Admiral Cochrane made, by procla- 
mation, a direct - appeal to the negro slaves, by their revolt to 
aggravate Indian barbarities. In the summer of 1814, the 
British brig Orpheus debarked 22,000 stand of arms, with 
munitions of war and officers, in the Bay of Apalachicola, Flo- 
rida, for the purpose of arming the Greek Indians, seduced 
from the peace they had just made with the United States, and 
enlisting them to renew hostilities ; who were embodied, armed, 
and, in British uniform, drilled in Pensacola by Gaptain Wood- 
bine, of the marines. All the Indian tribes east of the Ghoe- 
taws were rallied to the British standard by British officers, 
diligent in that vile subornation. Having secured the savages 
as allies, and invoked the slaves, it only remained that the 
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British should engage the Baratarian pirates of that region, 
to complete a force of Indians, revolted slaves, and pirates, 
probably the most profligate combination ever got together for 
inhuman hostilities. 

As early as the 4th of Augnst, 1814, some hundred men, 
commanded by Colonel Edward NichoUs, either an artillery or 
a marine officer of tried courage, a brave, enterprising, blus- 
tering Irishman, touched at Havana, on their way from Ber- 
muda to Pensacola : being the vanguard of the large expedi- 
tion then preparing in England to follow under Admiral 
Cochrane and General Pakenham. NichoUs's force, on board 
the sloop-of-war Hermes, Captain Percy, senior naval officer in 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the sloop-of-war Charon, Captain 
Spencer, stopped at Havana, to procure gun-boats and other 
small vessels, together with the Spanish Captain-GeneraVs per- 
mission to use Pensacola as the place of rendezvous, prepara- 
tion, and departure, which the Captain-General refused. But 
NichoUs declared, probably in the spirit of his orders, that, 
disregarding Spanish authority and neutrality, he would use 
Pensacola for his purposes ; and accordingly landed his force 
from the British vessel^-of-war there, established his head- 
quarters, and drilled the Indians in British regimentals. 

Having taken a Spanish place of arms and secured the In- 
dians for his operations, Colonel Nicholls, on the 29th of 
August, 1814, issued, from what he called his head-quarters, 
Pensacola, a proclamation, as commander of his i^ritannic ma- 
jesty's forces in the Floridas, addressed to the natives of Lou- 
isiana, to assist in liberating their paternal soil. Spaniard^, 
Frenchmen, Italians, and British, in Louisiana, he called to 
aid him, to abolish the American usurpation in that country 
and pift the lawful owners of the soil in possession. '^ I am 
at the head," said his proclamation, *' of a large body of In- 
dians, well armed and disciplined, and commanded by British 
officers, a good train of artillery, with every requisite, seconded 
by the powerful aid of a numerous British and Spanish squad- 
ron of ships and vessels of war. Those brave red men only 
burn with an ardent' desire of satisfaction for the wrongs they 
have suffered from the Americans, to join you in liberating 
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these southern provinces from their yoke, and driving them into 
those limits formerly prescribed by the British sovereign." 
The proclamation proceeded, in a similar strain, to address 
the Ken tuck ians, by which denomination Nicholls probably 
intended to designate all inhabitants of the West, whom he 
called on to be neutral, instead of bearing the bmnt of an un- 
natural war, promising them the free navigation of the Missis- 
sippi, and good pay for whatever provisions they brought him. 

How far Nicholls was to venture, before the arrival of the 
large force then on the way from Europe, British history does 
not inform us: for nothing of his considerable prelude to 
Pakenham*s expedition is to be found in English publications, 
official or historical, probably deterred by and ashamed of its 
atrocity and abortion. At all events, to enlist the Indians, 
slaves, and pirates, to sound the dispositions and seduce the 
inhabitants of Louisiana and Florida, to engage pilots to con- 
duct enterprises on the American coast and waters, and in other 
respects pave the way for invasion, were within the scope of 
Colonel Nicholls's orders and ability. His proclamation openly 
avowed Spanish co-operation, and that the United States were 
to be dispossessed of Louisiana; whether for restoration to 
Spain or British retention does not appear and remains undi- 
vulged by English authority. 

Spanish help, whether by duress or free, and Indian alliance 
Nicholl» had ; revolted slaves he expected. Several regiments 
of fine black troops, under British officers, were to join him 
from Nassau, which afterwards made part of Pakenham's 
army : acclimated and designed, as would seem, to garrison 
New Orleans. It is certain that Nicholls knew and declared 
that he was the precursor of a formidable expedition, sent 
chiefly from Europe, while negotiations for peace were going 
on at Ghent, opened by Lord Castlereagh in persofi by de- 
^lands, and accompanied by disclosures incompatible with paci- 
fication. Nicholls, by authority, promised the Indians restora- 
tion to all the lands Jackson had subdued from them, and 
offered freedom to the slaves for revolt. With means, there- 
fore, deemed not inadequate to some decisive enterprise ; the 
capture of Fort Bowyer, to control the Gulf of Mexico ; of 
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Plaquemines, to command the waters of the Mississippi ; and, 
perhaps, of New Orleans, should the Spaniards or the French 
of Louisi&na incline to his support. Colonel Nicholls sought 
further reinforcements from the pirates of Barataria. His 
naval co-operators in that ignominious attempt were Eng- 
lishmen of noble blood, so high in social rank that their posi- 
tion deserves to be contrasted with the vile uses to which they 
were degraded. Captain William Henry Percy, of the sloop- 
of-war Hermes, senior British officer then in the Gulf of 
Mexico, was the son of Lord Beverly, connected by family 
ties with the Duke of Northumberland. Captain Spencer, 
of the sloop of war Charon, was said to be son of Earl 
Spencer, and related to the Duke of Marlborough. So low 
did the most noble lineage of Great Britain stoop, to solicit 
Indians, slaves, and pirates for comrades in that war; de- 
nounced by many Americans as unnatural for beipg waged 
at all against their British kinsmen: but much more unna- 
turally waged by them against their American offspring. 
Hostilities begun, as for several ages British wars have been 
begun, without declaration or notice, by fleets despatched to 
capture ships and colonies unaware,-as New York was wrested 
from the Dutch in 1660, the Spanish galleons subdued in 
1804, and the Danish fleet, in 1807, taken from Copenhagen, 
blunt the moral sense. Else the refined and elegant aristo* 
cratic Old World, which regards with disdain and abhorrence 
what it decries as the brutal vulgarities of the democratic 
New, would be ashamed of gentlemen of the highest ancestral 
and historical distinction suing to Indians, slaves, and pirates 
for alliance in the royal, nobje, and chivaliic vocation of 
arms. They, and any government, guilty of such enormities, 
should be discountenanced by all gentlemen of the New World 
and the Old. 

Colonel Nicholls and Captain Percy, on the 80th of August, 
1814, directed Captain Nicholas Lochyer, in the brig of war 
Sophia, with Captain M'Williams, of the Colonial marines, to 
proceed to Barataria, bearing, an official letter from Colonel 
Nicholls, dated, Head-Quarters, Pensacola, 81st of August, 
1814, to Mister Lafitte, or the Comnuindant at Barataria, call- 
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ing on him, with his brave followers, to enter into the service 
of Great Britain, "in which you shall have," it assured him, 
*' the rank of a captain. Lands will be given to you all, in 
proportion to your respective ranks, your property guarantied, 
your persons protected : your ships and vessels to be placed 
under the orders of the commanding officer on this station, 
until the commander-in-chief's pleasure shall be known; but I 
guaranty their fair value at all events. The bearers -of this 
letter, Captain M'Williams and Captain Lochyer, will satisfy 
you on any other point you may be anxious to learn. Wo 
have a powerful reinforcement on its way here." On the first 
of September, 1814, Captain Percy, on board his majesty's 
ship Hermes, at Pensacola, issued another manifesto to the pi- 
rates, offering them the option of war, instantly destructive to 
them, and, on the other hand, should they be inclined to assist 
Great Britain, the security of their property, the blessings 
of the British constitution, and lands, at the conclusion of 
the war, in his majesty's colonies on the continent of Ame- 
rica. Should any be inclined to volunteer their services 
in his majesty's forces, they will be received. By Captain 
Percy's instruction to Captain Lochyer he was to hold out to 
the pirates that, if they threw themselves under the protection 
of Great Britain, they would be considered British subjects, 
and lands allotted to them : the junctiop of their small, armed 
vessels was to be secured for the capture of Mobile, &c. 

Thus the British government, which, throughout that con- 
test, employed the Indians as their most efficient allies, in- 
voked, as a last resort, the negro slaves to revolt and join the 
British standard, and sent an epbassy to a horde of piratical 
outlaws, proffering for their warlike aid all that munificent 
government bestowed on the Duke of Wellington, Earl Nelson, 
and other heroical beneficiaries — military promotion, pecu- 
niary rewards, landed estates, national protection, and histo- 
rical renown. . The envoys on that vile mission and bearers of 
those base offers were members of the noblest families of Great 
Britain. Their mission was performed, braving the pestilent 
marshes of the Gulf of Mexico, at the very time when their 
principal constituent, Lord Castlereagh, was professing peace. 
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irhile provoking war, through the instrumentality of his minis- 
ters at Ghent. OflScial information to our. government of the 
breaking up of that piratical establishment stated, that vessels 
clearing from New Orleans with passengers had been cap- 
tured and every soul on board murdered, and that the Bara- 
taria pirates took indiscriminately every vessel was perfectly 
known at Pensacola. Such were the new allies whom noble 
Britons solicited to unite with the Indians, whose subjugation, 
after their hostilities began by the massacre at Fort Mimms, 
is described in the first volume of this Historical Sketch. In- 
duced by British subornation to break the peace they had been 
compelled to make, their British allies had them again in arms. 
Piles of human bones, from decrepid age to infants at the 
breast, bleaching in the rain and wind, at Fort Mimms, were 
monuments, which stirred up every American breast, in that 
quarter, to vindictive resistance of the instigators of such 
shocking barbarities, whose invariable and sanguinary discom- 
fitures in the invasion of 1814 seemed retributive justice for 
their iniquities the year before. 

A small island on the Gulf of Mexico, and several lakes 
extending from it, sometimes by a basin thirty miles wide, 
through cypress swainps and prairies sixty miles north, behind 
the plantations on the west bank of the river Mississippi, are 
called respectively the island and lakes of Barataria. At the 
mouth of the lower lake, the island of Grande Terre, six miles 
long and between two and three miles wide, about two leagues 
from the open sea, afibrding a shallow, but the only safe har- 
bor on that pitrt of the gulf, was well selected by a common* 
wealth of French privateersmen for their anchorage, when 
expelled by its conquest, in February, 1810, from the island 
of Guadaloupe, deprived of shelter in any ports of the Ameri- 
can seas. Takinir refugee there at first, when they could re- 
6«,h n.,,.^ .1 4 -1. i. ».. '. W Jd ».« .f 
some importance. The Lafittes were men not without educa- 
tion or refinement, whose location at Barataria was near a 
region remarkable and attractive. A prairie sixty miles in 
extent, and Lake Carcasi, a beautiful sheet of transparent 
water, six miles long, some of it forty feet deep, afibrded them 
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all the enjoyments and luxuries of the chase and of fishing. 
Deer, grouse, varieties of wild duck, fine fish, orange-trees, and 
tropical fruits, in a climate of which the heat was tempered by 
sea-breezes, supplied the fare of the pirates. An isolated and 
uncultivated, but gentle and hospitable race of Spanish lineage 
DOW occupies that region in harmless seclusion from the rest 
of mankind. They could not dispose of British prize-property 
in any port of the United States, as this country was then 
at peace with Great Britain. But they might surreptitiously 
sell their booty to persons in New Orleans. As their Gua- 
daloupe-French commissions expired, they took out new ones 
from Carthagena, soon after that South Americvi Republic 
declared independence of Spain. Some of them captured 
English and Spanish prizes, probably without any commis- 
sion : although, when ultimately pardoned by President Madi- 
son, they alleged that they never were pirates, but private 
armed vessels, cruising by lawful authority. The Carthage- 
nians welcomed them with -enthusiasm as valuable coadjutors 
in the cause of American independence, familiar with all the 
American seas, particularly the Gulf of Mexico and the West 
India islands, disposed and able to contend for republicanism 
against royalism. The Baratarian cruisers blockaded the 
royal ports, vexed and injured their comm^ce,* made many 
vijuable captures, took them into Barataria, and, by the time 
our war with England began, had created there a market overt 
to which the inhabitants of Louisiana and other places resorted, 
to purchase goods, wares, and merchandise much cheaper than 
they could be bought elsewhere. For several years, Barataria 
was a tolerated resort for smugglers and oth^ lawless inters 
lepers. Three French brothers, named Lafitte, held some sort 
of authority over about one thousand seafaring freebooters, 
settled, in amphibious independence, in forty dwellings erected 
by them, thatched with palmetto-branches : a commonwealth 
of outlaws, not unl&e that of the buccaneers, who, two centu- 
ries before, from inaccessible haunts at Tortuga and Jamaica, 
sallied forth to prey on the floating commerce of all nations 
and enrich themselves by marvellous exploits of daring navi-* 
gation. At Grand Terre, too, there was what was called a 
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Temple, one of those inexplicable mounds discovered in many 
parts of this contingent, constructed, this one, of shells and 
bones, indicating that, before European settlement of America, 
it was probably a monument dedicated to religious and funereal 
purposes. Wherever there is an impost on importations, by 
land or water, there is contraband. Contraband is iu>where 
very disreputable. At Bai^taria, by several years* impunity, 
it had become part of the system of Louisiana. The Barata- 
rians sold their captures at public auction, without disguise or 
concealment. Orders on Barataria for the delivery of goods 
illegally imported were as conmion at New Orleans as lawful 
orders on 'Philadelphia or New York. The most respectable 
people purchased smuggled goods from Barataria. During 
several years, those illegal dealings were unmolested by go- 
Temment, whose officers were sometimes accused of complicity. 
And though seizures were occasionally made, yet the great 
profits of the contraband Irade generally touch more than 
compensated for infrequent losses by condemnations. 

The privateersmen of Barataria were generally called pi- 
rates ; and frightful accounts were current of their imputed 
atrocities. But they sailed under the flag of Garthagena, and 
always avowed thdbr lawful authority by commissions to make 
captures. Originally French, then Americans and Carthage- 
nians, they became republican, as men love to do : and, when 
accosted by British seduction, evinced invincible aversion to 
that royal standard. The year before, on the 23d of June, 
1813, a British sloop of war attacked a couple of the Barata- 
rian privateers, at anchor off Gat island, and exasperated 
their hostility by bloodshed ; the British being beat off with 
loss of life. Captain Percy's letter of orders to Captain 
Lochyer, a hectoring and coaxing official compound, Lafitte 
forthwith communicated to the State authorities, and Jack- 
son's adroit conversion to his purposes rendered quite a 
dramatic incident in a complicated crisis. He was without 
arms for numbers of his men. Lafitte had*some arms and 
7500 fiints, more wanted than even muskets. Those inesti- 
mable materials the privateer chief freely offered, with the 
services of several hundred hardy mariners, for American par- 
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(Ion and adoption. Jackson at once embraced the proffers. 
The outlaws were naturalized as Louisiana waS consecrated 
into the American Union : all well-disposed inhabitants, whe- 
ther pirates, negroes, Spaniards, French, or Creoles, amal- 
gamated, as American citizens, to repel invaders, whom, in his 
general orders, bj eloquent reprobation, the citizen-chieftain 
stigmatized as foreign mercenaries, the common robbers of 
mankind. 

As soon as Captains Lochje^ and M' Williams appeared off 
the pass into Barataria, on the 2d of September, 1814, their 
maladroit and untoward negotiation commenced by an act of 
absurd hostility. The Sophia fiied into a Baratarian privateer 
there, and compelled her to escape by running ashore : which 
wanton aggression was immediately followed by Lochyer and 
M'Williams, in a boat, with a flag of truce under the British 
standard, making for the island, whom the younger Lafitte, 
John, in his pinnace, put out to meet. They inquired of 
him for Mr. Lafitte, who made answer that he was ashore, 
as the elder, Peter Lafitte was, and absent. Handing John 
the package to Mister Lafitte, and telling him to take care 
that it was safely delivered, he desired them to go ashore 
with him: and, when out of reach of. the Sophia, told them 
who he was, and not to let their errand be known ashore. 
Overreached in their first attempt at circumvention, the two 
British envoys were received on the beach by several hundred 
of inimical Baratarians, murmuring that the strangers were 
British spies, come to examine the coast and passages, with a 
view to invasion, who ought to be detained, in spite of their 
flag of truce, and sent as prisoners of war to New Orleans. 
Lafitte, with difficulty, got them lodged in his house ; where, 
reading their despatches, and finding that their mission was to 
deprive the Baratarians of all their vessels, and marshal the 
freebooters with negro slaves and Indians, for the invasion of 
Louisiana, by trhose sufferance and intercourse the Baratarians 
had for several years enjoyed a prosperous existence, young 
Lafitte' at once determined, by frustrating their hostile design, 
to make his owu, peace with the American government and 
domiciliate his associates among the French Creoles* of Louisi- 
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ana, as Montbar, the French buccaneer, had done in France, 
and Morgan, the Welshman, in England, long before. Gap- 
tains Lochjer and M* Williams urged the pirate-chief, by all 
the motives that could be suggested for seduction, to become 
an English officer : offered him thirty thousand dollars, pay- 
able either at Pensacola or NeW Orleans, the rank of captain, 
and, as they said, opportunity for prompt and enviable promo* 
tion in British service. Lafitte asking for time to consider 
these proposals, Lochyer replied that>no time could be necessary 
for a Frenchman to decide, France being at peace with Great 
Britain and Lafitte proscribed by the American government, 
which then held his brothers in prison at New Orleans ; and 
Lafitte's knowledge of the country would be of such service in 
the contemplated operations as to ensure their success and his 
rapid promotion. ^3 soon as possession was obtained of Lower 
Louisiana, the plan of the British government, Lochyer said, 
was, for their army to penetrate into the upper country and 
act in concert with the British forces in Canada. Every thing 
was prepared for carrying on the war with the greatest vigor, 
and no doubt with success. The French and Spanish popula- 
tion would make little or no opposition. The invaders w'ere 
confident of being joined by the revolted slaves* The Creek 
Indians were already in arms with the British. 

To all these villanous arguments, Lafitte pleaded that he 
must have a few days before he could determine. As soon as 
he left his residence for a short time, the mob outside seized 
the two British officers in his absence, and, together with their 
boat's crew, put them all in confinement. The prisoners sent 
to entreat Lafitte's interposal. But he thought it best not to 
see them till he had first prevailed on their captors to release 
them. Arguing with them the infamy of disregarding a flag 
of truce, Lafitte furtherihore told them that by violence they 
prevented his more effectual policy of liiaming the whole extent 
of their plan of invasion. Thegiight was spent in these pro- 
ceedings ; the British all under guard ; the Sophia lying at an- 
chor off the pass ; and it was not till morning that Lafitte suc- 
ceeded in restoring the prisoners to liberty. With many 
apologies for their rough reception, which, he said, he much 
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regretted, he put in their hands his answer, dated the 4th of 
September, 1814, to Captain Lochyer's letter, stating that 
"the confusion whi«h prevailed in our camp yesterday and 
this morning, of which you have full knowledge, has prevented 
my answering, in a precise manner, the object of your mission, 
nor can I now give you all the satisfaction you desire. But, 
if you grant me a fortnight, I would be entirely at your dis- 
posal at the end of that time. The delay is indispensable to 
get rid of three men who caused all the disturbance. Two 
who were the most troublesome are to le^ve this in eight 
days, and the other is going to town; The rest of the time is 
necessary for me to put my affairs in order. Tou can com- 
munieate with me by a boat sent to the eastern point of the 
pass, where I will be found. You have inspired me with more 
confidence than your admiral could have done. I wish to deal 
with you alone : and from you, in due time, I will claim the 
reward of the service I may render you." Lafitte*s object in 
asking time by that letter was, to inform the American govern- 
ment and get their directions what further to do. Accord- 
ingly, on the same day, by letter dated September 4th, 1814, 
he enclosed to Mr. Blanque, a respectable member of the 
Legislature of Louisiana, all the papers received from Loch- 
yer, making Blanque, as Lafitte wrote, the depositary of a 
secret on which might depend the tranquillity of the country ; 
desiring Mr. Blanque to make such use of it as his judgment 
should, direct. " Though proscribed by my adopted country, 
I will never let slip any occasion of serving her aod proving 
that she has never ceased to be dear to me. I could expatiate 
on this proof of patriotism ; but let the fact speak for itself. 
I may have evaded the payment of custom-house duties, but 
have never ceased to be a good citizen. What I now do may 
obtain some amelioration of the condition of an unfortunate 
brother, dear to me, wbom I especially recommend to j(fai 
good offices. Our enemies endeavored to work on me by mo- 
tives few men could have resisted, when they represented to 
me a brother in irons, of whose deliverance I might render 
myself the author. I asked fifteen days' time of the flag of 
truce, assigning plausible pretexts, and am waiting for the 
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British o£Scer*s answer, and yours, I><|gging you to be good 
enough to aid me with your judicious advice in so weighty 
an affair." On the 7th of September, 1814, John Lafitte 
wrote again to Mr. Blanque, sending him an intercepted letter 
from Havana, dated 8th of August, 1814, containing import- 
ant disclosures respecting Colonel Nicholls's arrival and de- 
parture there, on his way to the attack of Mobile and invasion 
of Louisiana. By* this second lettef to Blanque, Lafitte stated 
that, after his first letter, two other British vessels appeared 
off Barataria, and were still there in sight : and that, though 
that important point was in a state of respectable defence, yet 
the British might use force beyond the strength of the Bara- 
tarians. With that letter, John Lafitte addressed one to Go- 
vernor Claiborne, offering to restore to the State several 
citizens, who, perhaps, in his view, had lost that sacred title ; 
but offered such as he would desire to find them, ready to 
exert their utmost efforts in defence of their country. " The 
point I occupy of Louisiana is of great importance in the 
present crisis. I tender my services to defend it : and the 
only reward I ask is, that a stop be put to the proscription 
against me and my adherents, by an act of oblivion for all 
that has been hitherto done. I have never sailed under any 
flag but that of the Republic of Carthagena, and my vessels 
are perfectly regular in that respect. Should your answer not 
be favorable to my ardent desires, I will instantly leave the 
country, to avoid the imputation of having co-operated towards 
an invasion." Before John Lafitte's letter to Governor Clai- 
borne was sent, the elder, Peter Lafitte, arrived at Barataria, 
and approving all that his younger brother had done respect- 
ing the British overture, Peter Lafitte, on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, 1814, wrote to Blanque, enclosing John Lafitte's letter 
to the governor open, commending his brother's conduct, and 
stating his determination to follow up the plan that might re- 
concile them with the government : but submitting to Blanque's 
judgment whether to deliver the letter to the governor. La- 
fitte's letters, privately conveyed to New Orleans by a man 
named Rancher, were safely delivered to Blanque, who handed 
them to Governor Claiborne : whereupon he convened a con- 
VoL. IV. — 6 
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fidential commktee of respectable persons, who gave their ad- 
vice, contrary to the governor's opinion, he alone being for 
treating with the outlaws, but the rest against it. It is said 
by one historian of these transactions, Latour, that Rancher 
was sent back with a verbal answer to Lafitte, desiring him to 
do nothing till it could be determined what was best to be 
done, and that in the mean time no steps would be taken 
against him for his past offences. If so, faith was broken to 
the Baratarians. The governor forwarded Lafitte'a disclosures 
to the President. But, without waiting for his orders, on the 
11th of September, 1814, a combined naval and military force 
sailed from New Orleans, under Commodore Daniel T. Patter- 
son, of the Navy, and Colonel George T. Ross, of the forty- 
fourth regiment of the infantry of the United S.tate8, to break 
up what was called and treated as the nest of pirates at Bara- 
taria. The opinion of most of those consulted by the governor 
was, that the pirates could not be trusted ; but would join the 
English and prove extremely injurious as their allies in the 
attack of New Orleans. 

At the expiration of the fortnight's delay requested by La- 
fitte, the British returned to the vicinage of Barataria, and 
remained some time, waiting for his expected co-operation. 
But, receiving no communication from the shore, they at last 
slunk away ; their abortive attempt to enlist such allies being 
the first of their Series of disasters in Louisiana. 

Soon after their departure, on the 16th of September, 1814, 
a squadron of six gunboats, the Carolina sloop of war, under 
Commodore Patterson, and Colonel Ross, with a detachment 
of his regiment, attacked the outlaws' hamlet, captured all 
their seven vessels there, with some goods, dispersed their 
crews, and returned to New Orleans with their prises, on the 
10th of October, 1814. The pirates were subdued, expelled, 
and much of their booty seized by other captors. Two months 
afterwards, Jackson, at his utmost need, in terrible want pf 
arms and men to handle them, was given to understand that 
the Baratarians proffered both. Instantly, through Edward 
Livingston, he gave the pledge of pardon they solicited ; which 
was recommended by a resolution of the Legislature, moved 
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in the Senate by Sebastian Hiriart, at the evening session of 
the 17th of December, and rapidly carried, overruling forms, 
through both hoyses. The Baratarians, accordingly, enlisted 
in the service of the United States, proved excellent artiller- 
ists and marksmen, and were deservedly applauded, in general 
orders, for their good conduct. On the 6th of February, 1815, 
the President eloquently proclaimed their full pardon. ^'It 
had been long ascertained," he said, ^Hhat many foreigners, 
flying from the dangers of their homey and that some citizens, 
forgetful of their duty, had co-operated in forming an esta- 
I^lishment on the island of Barataria, near the mouth of the 
river Mississippi, for the purpose of a clandestine and lawless 
trade. The government of the United States caused the esta- 
blishment to be broken up and destroyed: and, having ob- 
tained the means of designating the offenders of every descrip- 
tion, it only remained to answer the demands of justice by 
inflicting' an exemplary punishment. But it since has been 
represented that the offenders hav« manifested a sincere re- 
pentance ; that they have abandoned the prosecution of the 
worst cause for the support of the best, and, particularly, that 
they have exhibited, in the defence of New Orleans, unequi- 
vocal traits of courage abd fidelity. Offenders who have re^ 
fused to become associates of the enemy in the war, upon the 
most seducing terms of invitation, and who have aided to repel 
his hostile invasion of the territory of the United States, can 
no longer be considered as objects of punishment, but as ob- 
jects of a generous forgiveness." Thus, while the hostile Bri- 
tish attempt to enlist outlaws by seducing promises of protec- 
tion and promotion failed, their proffered and important Ame- 
rican service was not accepted till after their unlawful haunt 
was broken up by American force, and then, in a crisis of 
supreme emergency, all they received for highly meritorious 
aid was pardon and opportunity of citizenship, which they 
preferred to British allegiance and promotion. Most of those 
men were by birth Europeans, who, from that spirit of liberty 
which seems to be stronger than any allegiance, chose to be 
Ameriean citizens rather than British subjects. 

Disappointed in their attempt to engage the pirates, the 
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British, after hovering some days off the island of Barataria, 
withdrew to Apalachicola and Pensacola, thence to make an- 
other effort and again to be defeated. In April, 1813, Gene- 
ral Wilkinson, by the President's direction, surprised and cap- 
tured the Spanish fort Cond^, near the present city of Mobile, 
by virtue of the American assertion that it was in Louisiana, 
not Florida, as Spain contended, and therefore a(fquif ed with 
Louisiana by the United States. A redoubt at the end of a 
tongue of land on Mobile bay, called Fort Bowyer, was im- 
perfectly raised, and garrisoned by 130 men of the second 
regiment of United States infantry, commanded by Major 
WilUam Lawrence. The twenty cannons mounted were with- 
out casemates or other protection from bombardment by sea 
or the surrounding sandhills. The men were not artillerists. 
Their means were extremely slender. But Major Lawrence 
gallantly repulsed the formidable assault by land and water, 
which began there the invasion of Louisiana ; though, after the 
victories of New Orleans, he was at last compelled to surren- 
der his fort by capitulation to the final hostilities on this 
continent. Colonel NiehoUs's object and the British plan of 
the invasion were, beginning with the capture of that fortress, 
thenee, and from Mobile and Pensacola, all convenient to 
Bermuda, Havana, and other bases of arsenals and granaries 
of the expedition in that region, to possess themselves of a 
large part, if not the whole of the territories of the United 
States south and west of the thirteen old States. The value 
of Fort Bowyer for that purpose had been overlooked till 
Jackson took command of that military district, when, at once 
perceiving its importance, he had it partially prepared for 
defence. In the campaign which began and ended at Fort 
Bowyer, General Jackson acted without specific, if indeed any 
orders, sometimes almost against orclera ; performing exploits 
of warfare and civil administration which paved his way to the 
presidency. 

On the 12th of September, 1814, some hundred Indians, 
with one hundred and thirty British marines, were landed 
from a squadron of two sloops and two brigs of war, near 
Fort Bowyer. On the 15th, the ship Hermes, Commodore 
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Percy, the ship Charon, with two hrigs, the Sophia and the 
Anaconda, mounting altogether ninety cannons, and manned 
by six hundred men, in order of battle, attacked the fort, 
within musket-shot. Captain Woodbine, who coQimanded the 
marines and the trained Indians, employed those forces at a 
mortar-battery ashore, well served while the vessels main- 
tained a heavy firing from the water, during an action of 
three hours, well sustained on both sides. But the Hermes'a 
cable being cut by a shot from the fort, she drifted so much 
under its fire that Commodore Percy was obliged to desert and 
bum her. One of the brigs also narrowly escaped destruction ; 
and the attack was abandoned, with severe loss. The British 
killed and wounded exceeded two hundred and thirty. Of the 
garrison only four were killed and four wounded. The ma- 
rines embarked, and were taken by the three remaining vessels, 
much battered and crowded with the wounded, to Pensacola ; 
where, as well as at Havana and New Orleans too, it had 
been a common expectation among the Spaniards that the 
capture of Fort Bowyer would soon lead to restoration of all 
Florida, with most of Louisiana, to Spanish control, dix 
hundred Indians, deserted by their British allies, were left to 
wander in the sands and woods, completely disappointed and 
discomfited. 'Colonel NichoUs lost an eye by a splinter. 

Jaekson, at Mobile, was almost within sound of the furious 
cannonade which during'three hours raged at Fort Bowyer. A 
boat which he sent from Mobile to succor the fort, not being 
able to get there, but returning, gave him his first impression 
that the fort was taken by the enemy. Whereupon he was 
making preparations for its recapture, when the joyful tidings 
reached him of the signal repulse of the British. Delighted 
with that first of what might be considered his success against 
them. General Jackson instantly cordially congratulated Major 
Lawrence, its more immediate achiever; aind, from that begin- 
ning, never paused, faltered, or failed till he drove the enemy 
from America. Of the four months' brilliant add in many 
respects unexampled campaigning, which that victory under his 
auspices introduced, Jackson was so distinctly the genius, su- 
preme and individualized executor, that his presence of mind 
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and of body, his surpassing ability, admirable fitness for the 
part he performed, by courage blended with prudence, clemency 
with sternness, and good fortune withal, make him a constant 
and grateful theme. Fortune, which in all human affairs is 
chief element, and in war more than any other, seemed to 
begin by putting out of his way no less than six generals, to 
make room for an extraordinary man, of whom it is no dispa- 
ragement to all his predecessors at New Orleans to say that, 
above all others, he was the man for the exploits of that crisis; 
by a series of insignificant occurrences providentially appointed 
to snatch the country from at least prolonged hostilities, the 
Union from dismemberment, republican government from jeo- 
pardy, and close the imperilled war in a blaze of glory, which 
has never since, for more than thirty years, ceased to shed 
not only unequalled prosperity on these United States, but 
beneficent light upon all mankind. General Wilkinson was 
ordered from the sotith-western military district, of which the 
head-quarters were New Orleans, to take command of the 
northern army, where his failure authorizes fear that he 
wotild have failed in the South. Harrison's resignation made 
a place for Jackson ; to which Hampton's resignation super- 
added a higher place, wai*ranted by his Creek campaign, which 
disciplined him for the British. Neither Harrison nor Hamp- 
ton would probaUy have commanded at New Orleans, no one 
will affirm, as Jackson did. General Flournoy, who succeeded 
Wilkinson there, retired, as Harrison did, upon a pique of 
hierarchical etiquette ; his military talent never tried. Gene- 
ral Benjamin Howard, of Kentucky, once Governor of Mis- 
souri, who was ordered to succeed General Floumoy, died be- 
fore h^ got to his post. General Gaines, dispatched, with great 
haste, to New Orleans, when apprehension for it seized the 
Executive, did not arrive till Jackson had expelled the enemy. 
General Winchester, once Jackson's superior in the regular 
army, ordered to the Soutl), and impatiently expected by him 
at MobDe, if sent to New Orleans, when Jackson repaired 
thither, could not have supplied his place there. Accident, 
mortality, vanity, various insignificant causes removed, one 
after another, all these commanders, to make room for the one 
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whose genias fitted him for many places, but especially for 
that, T^here enemies and difficulties, in the mob which he armed 
and organized as an army, were much more formidable than 
the army he led them to vanquish. None but a man of iron 
nerve could have saved the country in one of those conjunc- 
tures when national sovereignty, reduced to popular elements, 
succumbs; and people, cities, states, persons spontaneously 
step forward, by local, individual, and unauthorized heroism, 
to assume command, and save from ruin that transcendent 
thing, the commonwealth. For such a crisis Andrew Jackson 
was bom ; and for its four months' duration in the South, he 
was the government. 

From the reception of Gallatin's alarming London letter of 
the 13th of* June 1814 (see page 193 of vol. ii.), in the sultry 
solitudes of Washington, all was alarm there for the country, 
the administration, the war, and the Union. The capital 
sacked, Baltimore attacked, the Penobscot Valley subdued 
and basely surrendered, all the Atlantic cities, coasts, and 
harbors beleaguered, New York invaded by land>«nd water 
at Plattsburg, the Hartford Convention avowed in its treason- 
able designs, the banks all broke south and west of New Eng- 
land, credit and confidence suspended, the federal treasury 
collapsed and exhausted, three or four persons at the seat 
of government, alone administering it, were aware of the 
real danger, more than ignorant of where the greatest pres- 
sure was to be, when, or how the fatal blow would be 
struck. Gallatin's letter did not hint. That uncommonly 
intelligent and observing watchman on the tower, at the 
very edge of the enemy's camp, through Alexander Baring 
in communication with Castlereagh, through Madame de Stael 
irith many of the best informed ministers of the great poten- 
tates in London, with all his own pre-eminent shrewdness and 
Anxiety to learn, yet had no idea that the South and West 
"were the destined theatre of military operations. His warning 
letter cautioned New York, Washington, Baltimore, Wfeked as 
far south as Norfolk ; but gave no alarm for the great cotton- 
fields; although Admiral Cochrane'a atrocious invitation to 
the slaves of that region to revolt preceded it by some months. 
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The national executive, absorbed by apprehensions for its own 
poor seclusion, distracted in its councils, exhausted of all 
means, totally depopukrized, utterly discomfited, faced Con- 
gress, specially convened, the 19th of September, under fear- 
ful responsibilities. 

After his victorious apprenticeship to war by the Creek 
campaign of 1813, '14, Jackson, promoted to a division in the 
regular army, but feeble in health, having dismissed his volun- 
teer followers, was stationed with a small regular force at 
Mobile. Clear-sighted as was his illiterate sagacity, and with 
all his natural comprehension of view, he could hardly con- 
ceive, nor had the government at Washington, or their minis- 
ters in Europe an idea that, from New Orleans to Plattsburg, 
through the valley of the Mississippi to the eastern^ lakes, 
British armies, sent from Europe, were to penetrate, concen- 
trate, and meet each other, at the cities of New York, Balti- 
more, and New Orleans, after achie\4ng vast continental sub- 
jugation. But, by overruling Providence, Cochrane's pro- 
claimed appeal to the slaves roused, alarmed, provoked, and 
united all the south-west as one man. Opposition to the ad- 
ministration yielded to dread and hatred of so detestable an 
enemy. The south-western press called local as well as na- 
tional patriotism to arms. The mass, fermenting with resolves 
of resistance, enlightened the public mind by that common 
spnse often in advance of individual intelligence. As Bona- 
parte inherited from the French Revolution much of the fe- 
verish energy which enabled him to lead France to prodigious 
efibrts, so Jackson, like Bonaparte, one of the plebeian multi- 
tude, caught from their ardent mother-wit enthusiastic resource 
for a great occasion. The detestation England excited by 
employment of Indians, attempted insurrection of slaves, and 
appeals to pirates, produced admirable counteraction, which 
Jackson wielded with a master's hand. While stationed at 
Mobile, learning through a merchant there, and his mercan- 
tile corfespondents at Havana, that the few hundred men 
and Indians whom Nicholls was to lead were probably the 
advance of a much larger force, whose object was New Or- 
leans, he apprised government at Washington, and thought 
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that his repeated yarning was not heeded as it deserved to be. 
There is reason to believe that he likewise secretly sent an 
agent to Havana to discover, and was convinced that largo 
British forces from I^irope were preparing for New Orleans. 
Still it was altogether conjectural wh^re they would land, what 
places they would first attack, and to what extent their inva- 
sion was designed to go. 

One thing, however, was certain, to wit, Spanish connivance, 
if not co-operation : and there was reason to suppose that the 
restoration of Louisiana to Spain by British conquerors was an 
understanding of Spain and England. Old Spain was deeply 
indebted to England for emancipation from French conquerors. 
The alliance between those two kingdoms was extremely inti- 
mate. The Greek war of 1813 was by Spanish co-operation, 
if not instigation. Pensacola, a Spanish place of arms on the 
Gulf of Mexico, was convenient for British dealing with the 
Indians, armi^ig and urging them against the United States. 
The dreadful massacre at Fort Mimms was prepared at Pen- 
sacola. British vessels of war and troops were continually 
there, in fuU alliance with Spaniards. Jackson deemed the 
expulsion of the British from Pensacola indispensable. His 
daring forecast, and judicious, if extra-legal, assumption of 
authority, when the supreme law of public safety required it, 
prompted his determination to deprive the British enemy of - 
Spanish Pensacola. Before NichoUs attacked Fort Bowyer, 
Jackson complained to the Spanish Governor of the unlawful 
aid and comfort given at Pensacola to those Creeks, who, 
rejecting the treaty Jackson had imposed on that vanquished 
nation, were welcomed, succored, armed with Britbh weapons, 
and drilled by British officers at Pensacola. To that remon- 
strance the Spanish Governor haughtily replied that he should 
protect, clothe, and feed his Indians, and that the American 
general would hear more of it ; alluding, as was supposed, to 
the large British force from Europe, advancing with revolted 
slaves and excited savages to invade Louisiana. Angry and 
reproachful correspondence ensued between the Spanish go- 
vernor and General Jackson, in the course of which the Ge- 
neral's complaint was retorted by the Governor with force. 
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" Revolutionists have been allowed," said he, "to plot, in New 
Orleans, the insurrection of Mexico, and pirates allowed, at 
Barataria, a foothold whence to depredate on Spanish com- 
merce : causes of offence to Spain more unwarrantable than 
the alleged harboring 6{ Indians, and arming of English at 
Pensacola.*' The bearer of that Spanish retort had hardly 
left* Mobile when combined British and Indiati forces, equipped 
at Pensacola, , attacked Jackson's outpost at Fort Bowyer. 
Before leaving Pensacola, they boasted that they would soon 
bring back the garrison as prisoners of war. Returning de- 
feated, they were succored as allies, their shattered vessels 
were refitted, their wounded nursed, and every relief to them 
extended by the Spanish authorities, who seemed to cast 
aside the veil of neutrality. The public stores were put 
at their disposal. Colonel NichoUs was domesticated in the 
Spanish Governor's family. British soldiers garrisoned the 
Spanish forts. In short, Pensacola was made a British sta- 
tion. The south-western population and press indignantly 
denounced such Spanish subserviency to British hostility as a 
flagrant violation of the law of nations and our treaty with 
Spain ; both of which,' the written and unwritten law, justified 
the immediate abatement of so intolerable a nuisance. Jack- 
son repeatedly, in June, July, and August, 1814, wrote to 
government for leave to drive the British from Pensacola, and 
to substitute an American for the Spanish garrison there, to 
hold the place for Spain till, by adequate force, that power 
maintained her neutrality; than which double dealing, no 
alliance is more injurious. The President, wisely averse to 
risking war with Spain, was still disposed to authorize Jack- 
son's dislodging the enemy from a Spanish fortress, whose 
pretended neutrality they so injuriously abused. On the 18th 
of July, 1814, therefore, . the Secretary of War's letter was 
addressed to Jackson, with permission cautiously, perhaps 
reluctantly, given. But that letter never reached Jackson tiU 
the 17th of January, 1815, six months after it bore' date, when 
the British had been driven out of Louisiana, and the war was 
over. Soon after that letter was written, the Secretary of 
War, General Armstrong, incurred the public odium, of which 
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much fell to his share, for the capture of Washington, and was 
driven from his place there, as he deemed, with President 
Madison's unworthy acquiescence. Armstrong always claimed 
the merit of selecting and promoting Jackson, somewhat in 
despite of Madison's wish. And in Armstrong's Memoirs of the 
War, not published till many years after events still rankling 
in his breast, he charges Madison with the gross offence of 
detaining the letter of the 18th of July, authorizing Jackson 
to seize Pensacola, till after the war. Madison was incapable 
of such palti7 duplicity. Most probably that letter, like 
many others, WdB mislaid in the post-office, or by some other 
accidental hindrance detained so long from its destination. 

At all events, without authority, Jackson resolved to act on 
that personal and daring responsibility which he never hesi- 
tated to assume in any emergency, when he deemed it right, 
and to throw himself, life and character, upon popular vindi- 
cation. Having advised the President of the British design to 
invade the country, beginning with an attack from Pensacola 
on Fort Bowyer, which was repelled, and getting no answer to 
his reiterated advices and entreaties for leave to dislodge the 
invaders from their Spanish fortress, Jackson, at Mobile, with 
small detachments from the third, the thirty-ninth, and forty- 
fourth Regiments of United States infantry, and a few militia, 
conceived and executed the bold but well-contrived and com- 
pletely sueoessful design of raising, combining, and leading an 
army of sufficient force from Mobile for the capture of Pensa- 
cola. His authority to call out militia was exhausted or ful- 
filled. Military chest or funds he had none or scarcely any. 
But he knew that the Tennessee rifleman were always ready for 
action, and that his faithful followers, under General Coffee, 
throughout the Greek campaign, would, with alacrity, rally 
again to his standard at the first sound of his trump. Accord- 
ingly, he called for them ; they flew to his support ; and it is 
a memorable fact, to be preserved by history, that the British 
plan of invading New Orleans from Mobile was foreseen and 
frustrated by Jackson, without the orders, the aid, and hardly 
the .consent of government. With a few recfuits of three re- 
gular regiments, Major Hind's battalion of Mbsissippi dra- 
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goonSy some militia, and Coffee's brigade, embodied at Mobile, 
Jackson marqhed for Pensacola, near which place he pitched 
his audacious tents, on the 6th of November, 1814. After 
seizing the place, whereby he cleared his left flank of the 
enem J, and was enabled to take post at New Orleans, without 
danger or apprehension from that quarter, still it was alto- 
gether uncertain by which way the British would approach, — 
the avenues by water and land were so many to that key of the 
south-west, that great military providence was necessary to 
determine how best to station the few troops Jackson had at 
command. His position was excellent, ac<)^rding to mili- 
tary judgn^ent, when, leaving General Winchester, with some 
troops, at Mobile, and fixing Coffee, with his brigade, at Baton 
Rouge, the wary commander-in-chief stationed himself at New 
Orleans. There, like the American eagle perched, surveying 
the vast expanse of sea and shore, forest, morass, rivers, and 
lakes, of an alluvial region, anxiously watching the approach 
of the British lion, a Tennessee warrior, who had hardly ever 
encountered a regular soldier, took post. With characteristic 
secrecy, he nevertheless took special care to inform all his 
officers that, resolved to strike the ruthless invaders as com- 
mon robbers of mankind (as every day he taught his raw 
troops to consider their foes), to strike them fatally, in their 
first position, the instant .they touched the American soil, he 
would harass, torment, and annoy them till expelled. His 
Creek campaign, and what may be called his Spanish cam- 
paign, were salutary lessons for the British campaign. Too 
far removed from the general government to be controlled or 
much aided by it, ev^n if its own embanrassments had not 
incapacitated it for such superintendence, Jackson learned 
from the Creeks and from the Spaniards how to wage war 
with local support and by his gwn resources. 

From his encampment near Pensacola, sending Major Peire, 
with a flag of truce^ to Governor Manriques, that officer was fired 
upon and driven back unheard. A message from the governor 
however, soon following, with an excuse for that insult to the 
flag, Major Peire was sent again, at midnight, with assurance 
that General Jackson designed no more than defence against 
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English hostility; and that all the American commander 
required, hut that he insisted upon, was leave to hold Forts 
St. Michael and Barancas till SpsAn could man them so as to 
maintain the neutrality she professed, but had not practised. 
Till Jackson's approach, the British flag floated with the Spa- 
nish flag on the ramparts. Captain Gordon, whom he made a 
pretext for introducing with a flag to Pensacola, in order to 
report the state of things, saw British troops and Indians in 
British uniforms, with new muskets, drilled by British officers 
there ; and confidential Indians, sent by Jackson, returned to 
him from Pensacola with the saifle accounts of British hostile 
agency. 

The Spanish governor, Manriques, after holding a council of 
war, rejected Jackson's proposals, which were repeated a 
second time, who thereupon forthwith led his troops to assault 
the town, and at the point of the bayonet carried a street- 
battery which fired on his column, soon silencing the musketry 
assailing him from blockhouse and enclosures : a few men be- 
ing killed on both sides in the conflict: the British firing 
from their shipping silenced by cannonade. The governor, 
terrified by such unexpected aggression, surrendered in con- 
sternation, and despatched orders to the Spanish Colonel Soto, 
commanding Fort St. Michael, to do so likewise; Jackson 
ofiering the same terms on which Manriques surrendered, which 
Soto accepted. But, after capitulating by them, then, by Eng- 
lish subornation, as Jackson affirmed, the actual surrender of 
the forts was delayed till night, to afford time for destroying 
the fortifications and the English an opportunity to escape. 
Colonel Nicholls, who had lost an eye at the attack of Fort 
Bowyer, with the British troops, thus got ofi* in their shipping, 
after the cannon in the forts were spiked and the forts blown 
up. Some of the Indians fled on shipboard. The rest, left 
to themselves, wandered, half starved, to the Apalachicola, 
irhither Jackson, on the 16th of December, 1814, despatched 
Major Blue, of the thirty-ninth regiment, wiih a thousand 
mounted men, in pursuit, to hunt, harass, and give the savages 
no rest ; which was the last of their discomfitures in that war. 
The Indians being thus demolished, and the negroes, bond and 
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free, dismayed, the pirates of Barataria Jackson employed in 
many useful ways at New Orleaus. 

After occupying Pensacola two days, entirely disarmed as 
it was by the Spaniards, and deprived of efficient forces, both 
land and naval, by the flight of the British, there being no 
longer any means there of hostile annoyance, General Jackson 
wrote to Governor Manriques that there was no occasion for 
an American garrison in the place, which he therefore restored 
to the Spaniards ; for it was out of his power to protect their 
neutrality in forts treacherously destroyed by the British after 
having been surrendered by the Spanish, and then deserted 
by the enemy whom it was his duty to drive away. The Bri- 
tish offered to rebuild and reinstate the fortifications. But 
the Spanish governor, disgusted by their rule, and thankful 
for Jackson's restoration of the forts, not only refused all 
British assistance, but added that, if he needed it, he would 
rather apply to General Jackson, whose conduct had been 
much less offensive than that of the British* 

By that bold stroke, Jackson's first for repelling invasion, 
the Spanish authorities, taken in flagrant delict, were silenced 
by his argument and subdued by his arms. The British, foiled, 
duped, and disgraced by the pirates, totally defeated at Fort 
Bowyer, and expelled at Pensacola from every foothold on the 
southern coasts, their Indian allies reduced, dispersed, and ter- 
rified, their negro auxiliaries, bond and free, roused, armed, 
and marshalled against them, Jackson began his career, in that 
short and brilliant campaign, with auspices and strokes of 
success: the Spaniards being dealt a severe lesson of the 
necessity of neutrality, and the British a foretaste of the- con- 
tinual discomfitures, which his admirable generalship soon con- 
summated by their greatest disaster in America. 

The first and the last of that natural warrior's collisions with 
civilized, disciplined, and formidable foe's displayed the habi- 
tual boldness, quickness, the moral as well as physical courage 
of his aggressive warfare, planned with forecast, regulated by 
prudence, and justified by good ^cause well pleaded. Eager 
and restless for action, wary, silent, and politic, aware that 
nothing less than an act of Congress would authorize offensive 
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hostilities, and that the Executive shrunk from adding Spain 
to an already redoubtable enemy, still, planting his standard 
on the Spanish treaty and the common law of national self- 
preservation, without authority from his superiors, when to. 
succeed might, and to fail would, inevitably, disgrace him, 
from the wilds of his encampment, with no counsellor but 
his own excellent sagacity, Jackson took the responsibility, 
which on so many conjunctures he delighted to assume ; and, 
once resolved, struck with all his might. Though the British, 
Indian, and Spanish forces in the forts and shipping amounted 
to considerable numbers, with vastly superior armaments and 
warlike accomplishments, he led his troops, warily but openly, 
at once into the very teeth of their guns, and, carrying a 
battery by assault, forthwith subdued the Spanish, expelled 
the British, and dispersed the savages. Much inferior in all 
the science and experience of arms to most of those he assailed, 
he faced European soldiery, uneducated in American appre- 
hension of inferiority to such antagonists, the might, majesty, 
and dominion of whose historical renown did but on the contrary 
steel his fierce desire for bloody encounter with noble tacticians 
of the Old World, whose countrymen, Spanish and English, 
owed a large debt of atonement for cruel conquests perpetrated 
in the New. Born a British subject, his stripling sword had 
been fleshed against haughty and elegant transatlantic masters, 
whose renewed hostilities in the second war of independence 
were his daily theme of reprobation. By ultramontane life 
relieved from colonial reverence, living where regular E(6ldiers 
were almost unknown, but nearly every man was trained to 
arms, the Tennessee barbarian, as Jackson was sometimes called, 
fought without that unmanning infirmity which disqualified 
many Americans, as brave and perhaps as patriotic as he, for 
equal combat with British foes. As he affirmed, the B/'itish 
at Pensacola, after treacherously inducing the Spaniards to 
violate their capitulation and destroy the forts, moreover car- 
ried off in their flight several hundred negro slaves of the 
Spaniards, which so exasperated them, that Jackson's first 
official account of Englishmen, in his despatch to Governor 
Blount, of Tennessee, indignantly characterized them, as pro- 
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nounced by tbe Spaniards, ^^ no more civilized than our Choc- 
taw9." Without fearing, he hated tbx>se he stigmatized as 
tyrants of the seas and disturbers of the world, by whose loud 
^ and unanimous plaudits that salutary enmity did not prevent 
the magnanimous kindness with which he treated those Tan- 
qubhed whom he defied as conquerors. Similar mixture of 
stem with fond treatment of his own troops subdued refractory 
freemen to his sway and endeared them' to his person. Profuse 
of praises when deserved, his censures fell with merciless seve- 
rity when provoked. The same despatch to Governor Blount, 
by a terrible parenthesis, blasted a Colonel Lowry as having 
deserted and gone home: than which no sentence of court- 
martial could more effectually punish. But few commanders 
venture to cast such censure among forces composed mainly 
of volunteers and militia, with respectable citizens serving as 
privates, and all regimental officers chosen from the ranks. 
With the pecuHar aptitude which qualifies a general for con- 
fronting any enemies and commanding free troops, the Ten- 
nessee militia general was also duly sensible of the superiority 
of regular soldiers and more than ordinary militia-service for 
most military duties ; and of the more than mortal peril of 
such episodes as his capture of Pensacola, without which, as 
he effected it, that place might have continued, and thereby 
New Orleans become, a British station. 

The whole coast thus cleared of enemies, English, Spanish, 
and Indian, with wholesome lesdons of disquiet to them all and 
of encouragement to our people ; and General Winchester, for 
whom or soine other brigadier Jackson had written, having 
arrived near at hand, to take his place in command at Mobile, 
on the 22d of November, he set off thence for New Orleans, 
where he arrived the first day of December, 1814 ; fatigued, 
uneasy, out of health, but cheerful, indefatigable, stifling all 
alarm, and uttering none but assurances of safety and triumph, 
provided the proper measures of-defence were forthwith put in 
force. Before leaving Mobile, he had been constantly en- 
deavoring, by correspondence with the Governor of Louisiana, 
to prepare the faltering spirits and organize^ the supine facul- 
ties of that State fo& approaching, inevitable, perilous, and 
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precarious conflict. The President's order of the 4th of July 
called forth one hundred thousand militia and volunteers. 
Those from the States of Kentucky and Tennessee, destined 
to descend the western waters for the defence of New Orleans, 
were promptly embodied by Governor Shelby, of Kentucky, 
and GoTcmor Blount, of Tennessee. Zealous and cordial co- 
operation of the authorities and citizens of both thoso States 
marshalled many more than the requisite numbers. One-third 
of the whole militia of Tennessee took the field, ready to 
march anywhere, eager to face any foe. Drafted men refused 
to sell their places for money which others offered who were 
anxious to go. More substitutes appeared than enough to fill 
the places of the few excused. To march a thousand n^iles 
and more to encounter enemies whose successes in the war had 
been terrible and their barbarities atrocious, was the universal 
desire of that western chiyalric commonalty, less educated, 
learned, and refined than their eastern fellow-countrymen, but 
much more patriotic. All they wanted was arms and ammuni- 
tion. Begimentals, epaulettes, and ornaments they cared lit- 
tle for. There being a deficiency of funds for the Kentucky 
troops, gentlemen of property volunteered their personal 
responsibility foi" their payment. Never was a march of more 
than a thousand miles undertaken with more alacrity, or per- 
formed with more celerity, good order, and good effect, than 
that of these troops. The Kentuckians, under General 
Thomas, and the Tennesseans, under General Carroll, were 
drilled in the boats, while floating down the Mississippi river : 
overcoming the vast distance of their wild journey with mar- 
vellous expeditioii. They reached New Orleans just in time, 
their ardor yet unchilled by camp-hardships and untried by 
delays, to follow Jackson, surprising the enemy by assault 
the first night he set foot on our shore, and harassing him with 
incessant, daily and hourly discomfitures, till he clandestinely 
fled by night to his shipping, with dismay as egregious as the 
boldness with which he first landed. Government, either na- 
tional or state, could not achieve those triumphs, though in tlie 
States of Kentucky and Tennessee it did well. They were ex- 
ploits of individuals and institutions, of freedom and patriotism. 
Vol. IV. — 7 
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bringing forth with enthusiasm from the popular mass numbers, 
arms, courage, and discipline, Organized for the rescue of a 
country in jeopardy, by a man of genius performing miracles, 
which government alone cannot accomplish without the raw 
materials of liberty, equality, and universal zeal. 

The first session of the second legislative Assembly, held 
under a free constitution in Louisiana, speciaUy convened by 
the Governor's proclamation of the 5th of October, to make 
provision against invasion of the State, was opened at New 
Orleans, on the 10th of November, 1814, Those familiar with 
legislative bodies are aware by how many selfish, sordid, fac- 
tious, partisan, and grovelling jealousies they are exercised, 
hindering despatch, and difficult to manage ; the leading few 
constrained to humor the idle or timid many, who commonly 
follow. The offices of -Louisiana were held by persons of 
various nativities and different tongues, American, Creole, 
French, Spanish, and English. Many were alarmed and 
supine, not a few disafiected, some mercenary, and perhaps 
treacherous. William G. G. Claiborne, the Governor, was not 
popular. Several years before, he had given offence by exe- 
cuting President Jefferson's commands for. suppressing the 
imputed treason in which Burr and General Wilkinson were 
charged with complicity. The Governor's correspondence with 
General Jackson, before his arrival, teemed with complaints 
of the evil spirit prevailing in Louisiana. ^^ There were 
those," he wrote, ''in whose attachment he bould not confide, 
devoted to the interests of Spain, and whose partiality, even 
to the English, was as observable as their dislike of the Ame- 
rican government." There was great disaffection at the me- 
tropolis ; and, among the faithful, despondency paralyzed his 
preparations. The population was so mixed, that as much was 
to be feared within as without. The Legislature disregarded 
the Governor's requisition for militia. The country was full 
of spies and traitors. It caused him indescribable chagrm, 
the Governor declared, that he was not at the head of a 
willing and united people. Americans, Louisianians, French- 
men, and Spaniards, with some Englishmen, composed the 
mass of the population, among whom there was great jealousy, 
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and as great differences of public sentiment as of languages 
and habits. £ven faithful citizens persuaded themselves that 
Spain would soon repossess herself of Louisiana by a combined 
Spanish and English force. Papers, taken from the pirates at 
Barataria, implicated considerable merchants at New Orleans 
in gross offences. Colonel Goliel, from the Spanish garrison 
of Pensacola, on a visit to his son-in-law Lacroix, a rich planter 
of Louisiana, was detected in correspondence with Pensacola, 
giving his impression of the extreme weakness of Louisiana, 
and his assurance that it would fall an easy prey to the inva- 
ders: for which the Governor, with the Attorney-Generars 
sanction, without any other law than that of piere necessity, 
expelled the Spanish colonel from the State. The United 
States Judge, Dominick A. Hall, and Attorney John Dick, 
were both Englishmen naturalized, liable to be hanged, accord- 
ing to English law, if taken in arms fighting for their adopted 
country. One of the judges of the Supreme Court, Francis 
Xavier Martin, was a Frenchman by birth, as were many 
others in office and authority. Tousard, a French officer of 
Rochambeau's army of the American Revolution, who remained 
residing and married in this couiitry, recently rewarded for his 
fidelity to the Bourbons by the appointment of Consul at New 
Orleans, with therefore, at that moment, inclinations more 
English ^than American, was importunate in his demands of 
exemption from military duty for French inhabitants, some of 
whom had been naturalized, and held office in Louisiana. The 
inhabitants of south-eastern Louisiana were considered less 
reliable than those of the coast and the western parishes. The 
militia of other States were, in fact, the main reliance for th«rt 
State. 

In his speech at the opening of the Legislature, the Go- 
vernor was obliged to make the best of bad things. There 
was reason, ho informed them, to apprehend an attack by from 
twelve to fifteen thousand British troops, but whom he hoped 
to be able to defeat. Not only, however, till after Jackson's 
arrival, but till after thoroughly alarmed by the capture of 
the gun-boats, which were the only defence of the city from 
the enemy's approach by the lakes, did the Legislature shake 
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off its lethargy. They needed a chief to whom all conld look 
up for direction and confidence, with that concentration of 
power which, on sncli emergencies, is indispensable. There 
were no funds, and no credit. The banks paid no coin, of 
which th^ rich hoarded what they had. Committees of the 
Legislature and self-constituted committees of safety differed 
in their projects. All business was at a stand, confidence 
annihilated. Jackson was looked for with a desponding and 
gloomy expectation, which prepared public sentiment for his 
seizure of absolute command^ Although some wished for a 
commander of more military experience, with several years* 
service against civilized enemies, instead of the general of but 
a single campaign^ and that with mere savages, yet nearly all 
acquiesced in the necessity of some leader, and welcomed one 
heralded by reputation for decision and intrepidity. 

Jackson's instantaneous, constant, and judicious labors of 
preparation, personal examination of the most vulnerable 
points of exposure by the river and the lakes, unremitting 
vigilance, strict discipline, stern control, and serene confidence, 
soon satisfied most people that he was the man for the crisis. 
Induced by the Governor to doubt the loyalty of the inha- 
bitants, he counselled with the most respectable, asking their 
advice respecting the important and delicate problems he had 
promptly to solve, some of them knots to be cut by the sword. 
A stranger in the midst of a motley, indolent, and despondent 
population, of various tongues, habits, and prejudices, most 
of them bred in the apathy of oppression, unused to liberty 
and self-government, ignorant of their language, little aided, 
if not thwarted by the local government, and too far from 
that of the oation to receive much of its succor, reduced to 
his own individual energy, sagacity and respurce, seldom has 
one man's spirit been more efficacious in rousing that of an 
apathetic community for its preservation. Indolence, supine- 
ness, distraction, and despondency, were the elements from 
which he had to raise up unanimity of effort and ambition of 
exploit ; if possible to fanaticize, at all events to organize and 
arm, in the same ranks, men who could hardly, in one lan- 
guage, tell each other their fears. Their city was without 
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fortifications; their militia in want of arms; many of the 
muskets had no flints ; some persons were armed with pikes ; 
the whole regular force fell short of a thousand raw recruits ; 
and whether and when the Kentucky and Tennessee militia 
would arrive, if ever, in time, was uncertain. The LegiQla- 
ture, in session, full, as such bodies are, of little great men, 
was intractable to authority, and crude in function. The 
whole population were to be marshalled, in spirit as well as 
arms, against enemies seducing and undermining state loyalty 
by proclaiming peace, deliverance from oppression, restoration 
to accustomed allegiance, and ameliorated prosperity, 

Under these discouragements, Jackson's greatest merits 
were composure and serenity. The silence of fear is weakness. 
But the taciturnity of inflexible resolution is a great method 
of achievement. Racked by doubts, and enfeebled by disease, 
Jackson kept his countenance without a look of complaint or 
discouragement, and his determinations profoundly secret from 
all but those to whom it was necessary to disclose parts of 
them. Discountenancing all apprehension, he severely con- 
demned inaction; declared those against who were not for us ; 
treated despair as disloyalty; proclain^ed victory or death; 
that we must die, if necessary, in the last ditch ; that the key 
of the south-west. New Orleans, must, could, would, and should 
be saved. While at Mobile, he had written to the Governor 
to place impediments in all the creeks that led from the lakes. 
His first proclamation, isstled there on the 2l8t of September, 
1814, summoned the free people of color to embody them- 
selves and arm for the defence of the country, of which, though 
inhabitants, they were not, and never could be, citizens. He 
ofiered them the same pay and bounty as were allowed to 
United States troops ; theselection, from among themselves, of 
their own non-commissioned officers, promising to appoint com- 
missioned oncers from their white fellow-countrymen ; and to 
employ the colored troogs as an independent corps, exposed to 
no uncomfortable associations, or unjust sarcasms. Soon after 
his arrival at New Orleans, he called, through the Governor, 
for large gangs of slaves, the only workmen to withstand the 
climate, and, in the marshes, erect fortifications, who were 
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ftimished in greater numbers than required ; ready, if necessary, 
to be embodied and led to action against the British, proclaim- 
ing their emancipation from bondage, and other inducements to 
revolt. The relation of master and slave in the United States 
countenances the common European impression that American 
slaves would revolt at the instigation of foreign invaders to 
join them in attacking their masters. But they would be 
much more apt to defend than assault their masters, under 
foreign instigation. Russian serfs, two years before that 
British attempt on American slaves, proved of great service to 
their country by laying waste their masters' possessions 
through which the French invasion proceeded. Throughout 
our war of 1812, the free colored people of the United States 
served with fidelity, both by sea and land, against the common 
enemy. In the peculiar relation between African slaves and 
American masters, while insurmountable estrangement prevents 
social equality, and postpones indefinitely the abolition of 
slavery, powerful inducements cause mutual kindness between 
master and slave. Exotic sympathy with slaves deteriorates 
their condition. Foreign forcible interference must be destruc- 
tive. Abrupt emancipation is more detrimental to the slave 
than bondage. Kindness to the red and black races of this 
country is the duty of an American union of States, where 
slavery, not mefely local, is national concern. The United 
States must unitedly repel the pragmatic interference of 
foreigners with the Indians or slaves pf this country, and, 
as a national obligation, prevent those Europeans who planted 
African slavery on this continent, now that it is deeply rooted 
in our soil, from meddling to t^ar out, by violence, what time 
and P^vidence alone can change. 

New Orleans, defenceless as it was, and hopeless as its case 
seemed to h% was npt more so than Washington, a few months 
before, and* the magnificent capital of the French Empire, 
Paris, twice within the preceding twenty months. Among 
that homogeneous and strictly governed population, disaffected, 
mercenary, and treacherous creatures abounded, male and fe- 
male, noble and vulgar, military and civiL Paris swarmed 
with spies and traitors, who, with members of the legislature 
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in both branches, vapid orators, short-sighted patriots, and in- 
triguing functionaries concluded Napoleon's fourteen years of 
overarmed depotism by ignominious surrender. The metro- 
polis of the most disciplined country of Europe was titken rela- 
tively less prodded with arms, troops, warlike munitions, forti- 
fications, public spirit, energy of command, or cordiality of 
service, than a provincial town of the American Republic, fif- 
teen hundred miles from the seat of government. One prodi- 
gious man, by established dictatorship, protracted beyond en- 
durance, unmanned and disheartened France, disaffected and 
lost Paris. Another uncommon man, by momentary and 
necessary dictatorship, saved New Orleans. The same heroic 
remedy, that was fatal to an overgovemed, saved a free 
people; though, in both instances, overruling circumstances 
did more than any individual to produce the great results 
which shape the course of human events. While there can 
be no question of Jackson's peculiar talents for the glorious 
part he performed, the British apology for their defeat is not 
without foundation* Natural hindrances were almost insu- 
perable. Vast swamps protected New Orleans. A winter of 
unprecedented severity paralysed some of the invading troops, 
particularly the black regiments. The army could get no food, 
ammunition, or artillery, but what the soldiers or the sailors 
had to carry in open boats, or drag, with distressing toil, almost^ 
a hundred miles, through morasses, breeks, and pathless wilds. 
They had no tents, barracks, hospitals, fresh or sufficient food. 
They marched through regions strange, barren, and desolate, 
contending with what Napoleon called, in his Polish cam- 
paign, the new element of mud, much worse than he found it. 
Destructive vicissitudes of weather, warm, enervating days, 
drenching rains, cold freezing nights, without protection, must 
be acknowledged as advantages of the American general, to 
whose genius, nevertheless, so much admiralble achievement is 
justly ascribable, in personally superintending the minutest 
details, and his fettility of resource supplying numberless 
deficiencies. The flints were taken from Lafitte's pistols and 
applied to muskets. The old men of the city gave their mus- 
kets to the young, and armed themselves, for fireside service, 
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mih fowling-pieces. Pikes were used as weapons. And, what 
was much more important than any supply of materials, the 
general spirit of fierce defiance to the enemy was soon infused 
into nearly all. Old and young, native and naturalized, French 
and Creole, black and mulatto, bond and free — all were roused 
from lethargy to action. Militia and volunteers flocked, by 
forced marches 'from all parts of Louisiana, to New Orleans. 
The planters for several miles round that city, on both sides 
of the river, furnished their slaves by thousands, and sent them 
wherever wanted for any labor. Most of the artillery, ammu- 
nition, and provisions were transported by slaves voluntarily 
furnished for these purposes. Whenever military detachments 
or others on public service stopped at any plantation, they were 
abundantly supplied with food, forage, and other necessaries. 
Those planters whose estates were occupied, rifled, and ravaged 
by the enemy were among the foremost in generous contribu- 
tion to thd public exigencies. Messrs. Yiller^, Delaronde, La- 
coste, and Bienvenu, whose sugar-plantations were entirely 
devastated, their dwellings burned, their slaves by hundreds 
stolen, were active and efficient, with their sons and depend- 
ants, in the battles. The uniform-companies of the city, com- 
manded by Captains Roche, St. Geme, Hudry, White, and 
Guibert, with Major Flauch^, Captain Scale's rifle-corps, and 
two troops of horse, headed by Captains Chaveau and Ogden, 
Captain Dubaclay's troop from Attakapas, Captain Smith's 
from Feliciana, and Captain Griffiths' from Bayou Sara, all 
volunteered, and served with constant distinction. The old 
men of New Orleans, headed by Mr. Debuys, senior, formed 
themselves into companies of veterans, to preserve the peace 
and civil order of the city and expedite the transportation of 
whatever was sent to the camp below. General Labatut com- 
manded in town, with honorable zeal and activity. Mr. Ni- 
cholas Girod, the mayor, and the city councif, so providently 
managed the supplies of sustenance that not the least want of 
it was felt. The ladies and all females of the city, even those 
least used to work, made clothing for the soldiery, par- 
ticularly the sick and disabled. The nuns of an Ursuline con- 
vent were, as that class of females appear to be always, inde- 
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fatigable in their attentions to the sick, for whom a monastery 
was nsed as a hospital. All the • ph jsieians and surgeons of 
the city gave their gratuitous assistance, not only in the town, 
but at the camp. To the six thousand dollars voted by the 
Legislature eight thousand more were added by private sub- 
scription, and applied in the purchase of clothing for the suffer- 
ing, ill-clad soldiery. Three gentlemen, Mr. Fortier, the elder, 
Mr. Joseph Soulie, and Mr. Louallier, an important member 
of the Legislature, appointed by the Veterans a committee 
to relieve the sick and needy, performed that service with 
untiring assiduity. Governor Claiborne, as a military officer 
and a civil magistrate, was always in the field or the cabinet, 
performing his eminent part with exemplary fidelity. 

The State Legislature were of little service in repelling the 
invasion. Procrastination and languor pakied their measures, 
which, till five weeks of their session elapsed inactively, were 
much more a hindrance than a help to the military operations. 
The governor officially urged in vain their adjournment. Both 
houses persisted in session from five weeks before the enemy's 
arrival until three weeks after his departure. Of the forty 
and more members only four served in arms, although some 
few performed other useful services. The Sergeant-at-arms 
and Door-keeper of the Senate got leave of absence in 
order to do military duty. But the example of those humble 
patriots was followed by few of their superiors in station, and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives had leave of ab- 
sence under very suspicious 'circumstances. Merely perfunc- 
tory legislation was the order of the day in both houses, nearly 
every day, and night, for they often held sessions at night, 
and sometimes on Sunday. After each of the battles of the 
23d and 28th of December and 8th of January, a quorum did 
not me^t during several days. On the 25th of December, an 
untoward controversy arose between the commanding general 
and the legislative bodies, which thenceforth engrossed more 
of theiV attention than any thing else. And when they.finally 
adjourned, on the 6th of February, 1815, they dispersed with- 
out the customary acknowledgments so justly due to General 
Jackson ; leaving him, moreover^ involved in a quarrel with the 
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United States judge, which, as well as that with the Legisla- 
ture, forms a memorable part of the occurrences of the conjunc- 
ture. Not a tax was levied. The tardy report of the Finan- 
cial Committee of the House for taxes on cotton and sugar was 
never taken into consideration. The presiding officer of the 
Senate had recourse to the unusual act of a public rebuke of 
the committees of that body for their neglect of the duties 
assigned to them. During several days preceding and follow- 
ing the battle of the 23d of December, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives was absent by leave of die house, 
but not to take part in that battle, and charged with treasonable 
disaffection. Until the gunboats were captured and jeopardy 
was at their doors, the Legislature made scarcely any provision 
for the crisis. What they did at last was but tardy and ina- 
dequate, if not unjust interference with private rights, instead 
of timely public anticipation of common danger. Taking im- 
pressions from the press or individual statements, there might 
and no doubt would be diversity of opinion on this subject. 
But the face of their Journals, which are my guide, leaves no 
question that the Legislature of Louisiana were unequal to the 
contest. Two weeks before Jackson arrived at New Orleans, 
a joint Committee of Defence was appointed by both houses, 
and they voted thanks to him. But next day, the vote of 
thanks was reconsidered ; and the Committee of Defence did 
not report until nearly a month after their appointment. On 
the 23d of November, fourteen of the Senators, on motion to 
that effect, took an additional oath to the Constitution of the 
United States. But next day, a motion that the Members of 
the House of Representatives should do so likewise was posl- 
poned till the first Monday in December, by fourteen, as would 
seem from the names, French members, overruling ten, most 
of whose names are American. Ahhotigh as soon as Jackson 
arrived, on the 2d of December, both houses unanimously voted 
thanks to him, yet little more was done till jeopardy, which 
alarmed the Legislature, empowered him to* execute, without 
much aid from them, indispensable precautions. On the 5th 
of December, Fulwar Skipwith, President of the Senate, 
stated the necessity wherein he found himself of renewing prior 
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complaint of the neglect of the several chairmen of committees 
to report on the business referred to them ; he had applied to 
every chairman, and required a more diligent discharge of their 
duties ; but, except in one particular instance, none of them 
had reported. On the 22d of November, Louis Louallier, 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, in the House, 
reported a still stronger rebuke of their supineness. ** Shall 
ire always confine ourselves," said that report, " to addresses 
aud proclamations ? Are we without dangers to dread ? Is 
our population such as to ensure our tranquillity ? Are we 
always to see the several departments entrusted with our de- 
fence languishing in inactivity which would be inexcusable 
eyen in time of peace ? No proof of patriotism appears, but 
IB a disposition to avoid all expense, all fatigue. Nothing has 
yet been done. No success can be hoped for, but by a course 
the very opposite of that hitherto. If the Legislature super- 
adds its inaction to that of the community, capitulation, like 
that of Alexandria, must before long be the result of such 
ci^lpable negligence/* 

Without free access to British archives of state, it is not in 
my power to explain why Great Britain invaded Louisiana 
while negotiating 'for peace at Ghent. British accounts, official 
and historical, extremely rare and meagre on the subject, 
by their reticence put us to conjecture. The public journals, 
public reports, individual assertions, are all we can appeal to. 
Was conquest the object, or plunder?' Was there concert 
between Great Britain and Spain ? Was the royal French 
government engaged or solicited to co-operate in the^ restora- 
tion of Louisiana to Spain ? Or, was England to take and to 
hold the region of cotton ? As early as August, when Ross 
inarched to Washington, Nicholls making the descent on Flo- 
rida, proclaimed an expedition to restore Louisiana to Spain. 
The London Courier, ministerial journal, stated, for the benefit 
of English manufacturers, complaining of the want of cotton, 
that it was the design of government to take a certain district 
^here it abounded. The American seaport impression was 
general that New Orleans would be taken by the British, if 
only for plunder. One hundred thousand bales of cotton, 
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worth an average of ten cents a pound there, and two shillings 
a pound in England, each bale containing 320 pounds, amount- 
ing to 32,000,000 pounds, were estimated as in store at New 
Orleans ; and forty thousand bales more in the hands of plan- 
ters, the crop of 1814. Ten thousand hogsheads of sugar, 
each containing 1400 pounds, estimated at nine cents a pound ; 
half a million of dollars worth of shipping, together with some 
tobacco, hemp, lead, and other produce, ,were booty enough, 
perhaps, to justify the expedition for mere plunder. But Bri- 
tish colonial as well as metropolitan journalism assigned mo- 
tives more extensive and permanent than the prize-money to 
be gained. A Barbadoes paper of the 7th of November, 1814, 
stated : — 

"t)n Friday last, arrived at this port, in forty-eight days from Plymouth 
(having taken a route, for secrecy, diflerent from that usually followed by 
vessels from Europe), his majesty's ships Bedford, Norge, Alceste, Buce- 
phalus, Bello Poule, Dover, Hydra, Gorgon (a store-ship), a&d Norfolk (a 
transport), with 2300 troops and military stores, under the command of 
Major-Creneral Keane. Dr. Thompson, formerly deputy-inspector of hospi- 
tals on this station, is attached to the division as inspector of hospitals. 

** The expedition, it is supposed, will leave this in the course of the pre> 
sent week. At this place they take on board about 1200 troops, and then 
proceed to collect those at Martinique, Guadaloupe, St. Thomas, and Santa 
Cruz; comprising in total about 6000 men. They then proceed direct to 
Jamaica, and take in munitions and stores for their final destination. 

" As this is only the van of a grand esrpedition, which must ere this have 
left England, consisting of three hundred sail of men-of-war and transports, 
it developcs an extensive and magnificent system of operations, highly cre- 
ditable, and consistent with the grandeur of the British empire. And as 
there is no other point, in these latitudes, to afibrd an ample field for the 
exercise of so large an armament, their destination is undoubtedly for New 
Orleans, the capital of Louisiana; and it is but fair to conjecture that it is 
the purpose of our ministen to extend the line of military operations along 
up the Mississippi and Ohio rivers till they meet and communicate with our 
forces contiguous to Lakes Michigan, Erie, and Ontario on Upper Canada, 
and thus completely encircle the United States.*^ 

Large territorial conquests and acquisitions, distinctly 
enunciated by that publication, seem to conform with 
the intrinsic improbability of so great a military and naval 
enterprise being undertaken for any ephemeral or shortlived 
purpose. General Keane, with the van of the army, left 
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England about the middle of September, soon after Ross 
marched to Washington and Nicholls to Florida, all prelimi- 
naries to the winter-invasion of Louisiana, apparently designed 
for its permanent occupation. 

A Montreal journal of the 14th of January, 1815, specu- 
lated to the same effect : — 

** Ad evening paper of the 3d, from New York, adds, that an express had 
arrived from the southward stating the British force to have passed the 
Balize, to the number of 150 sail of vessels of all descriptions; the master 
of the schooner affirms that he actually saw 70 of them from his vessel. It 
may be concluded, in consequence, that hot work would soon follow, or that 
the place would be an easy conquest. . We may calculate upon the latter, 
as it is well known that the bulk of the population is averse to the tyranny 
which has been exercised by the American government in that quarter. In 
fine, the occupation of New Orleans will be the means of securing the 
friendship and commerce of the States west of the Apalachian mountains, 
which contain more than a million of inhabitants, whose ruling passion is 
interest. They will be loyal to the nation which can best protect them and 
secure to them the most gain. We see an example of this in the late 
acquisition east of the Penobscot river : there the people are already (to ap* 
peaniQce at least) become loyal through interest Castine is the key of 
protection to them as New Orleans is to the country above it. The West- 
em States, according to a law now pending in Congress, will be saddled 
with war-taxes to the amount of 823,000 dollars annually, which they may 
elude by declaring neutrality. There cannot be much doubt of their dispo- 
sition to resist taxes as much as they would the British arms. We might 
enlarge on this subject, but shall, for the present, close our speculations and 
wait another pern)d, when things will be better developed.** 

No absurdity of conjecture or calculation, no I^nglish igno- 
rance of the temper, spirit,- unanimity, and integrity of the 
Western States, should be suffered to prevent the conclusion, 
to which auch British colonial speculations lead, that the inva- 
sion of Louisiana contemplated more than a mere irruption for 
temporary purposes. In 1851, when this is written, and the 
Valley of the Mississippi is become vast beyond our own anti- 
cipations, with people and progress, we can hardly realize the 
mfatuation of European ignorance of it in 1814. 

Our own opposition journals aflSrmed the fall of New Or- 
leans, and calculated the worth of the capture. The George- 
town Federal Republican of the same 14th of January, 1815, 
said, << The suspicion gains ground that the government is in 
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possession of the oflScial account of the capture of New Orleans." 
On the 17th of that month, it declared " that Mr. Madison 
^ill find it convenient, and will finally determine, to abandon 
the State of Louisiana, we entertain no doubt. Let the issue 
decide whether we do the man injustice. An inquiry by Con- 
gress into the fall of New Orleans or of Mobile, when the intel- 
ligence transpires, will fix the blame on the Executive." On 
the 20th of that month, it said, '^ A few African and West 
India regiments, accustomed to such a climate, will be sufficient 
to garrison New Orleans, while the Wellington troops will re- 
turn to the Chesapeake, and those in Canada, like another 
horde, rush into New York and overrun the Northwest." The 
New York Evening Post of the 80th of January, 1815, pub- 
lished a letter fsom Washington, dilating on the terrible mis- 
management of the government in permitting the Kentucky' 
troops to arrive at New .Orleans without arms, adding, ^^ It is 
the general opinion here (Washington) that the city (Orleans) 
must fall." A member of Congress said absolutely that go- 
vernment was in possession of information that the British 
had taken New Orleans. 

While such were British plans and American impressions, 
the rescue of that region was gloriously effected : but not till 
misfortune and terror supplied the General with authority, 
military and civil, which was indispensable. 

A preliminary stroke of adversity fortunately enabled Jack- 
son to accomplish, with the Legislature, the community, and 
the unorganized soldiery, what, without that alarm, he had 
been, and might have remained, unable to effect. On the 
14th of December, when the Assembly refused to suspend 
the writ of habeas corpus, 1200 picked British seamen, in 
43 barges, mounting as many cannon, under Captain Loch- 
yer, who commanded the brig of war Sophia, in the attack 
repulsed at Fort.Bowyer, and in that vessel attempted to 
seduce the pirates of Barataria, overtook and captured the 
five gun-boats and a schooner, manned by 182 men, under 
Lieutenant Thomas Ap Catesby Jones, at Malheureux Islands, 
on Lake Borgne ; by that capture, opening the enemy's way, 
without resistance, let or hindrance, to the immediate vicinage 
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of the metropolis of Louisiana, and to that city itself, if the 
first detachment had not hii,lted by the way. 

An anonymous letter, dated Pensacola, December 5th, 1814, 
apprised Commodore Daniel T. Patterson, who had for some 
time commanded the southern naral station, that Admiral 
Cochrane, the British commander-in-chief, arrived there the 
day before in his ship the Tonnant, with more than eight sail, 
and double that number momentarily expected, yessels of all 
descriptions, with a large force, having swept the West Indies 
for troops, leaving no means untried to obtain their object, 
which was generally understood to be the attack of New Or- 
leans. As it was impossible to foresee whether the attack 
would be made by the river Mississippi or the lakes Borgne and 
Pontchartrain, the points and passes of both river and lakes 
had been as well fortified or obstructed as they could be with 
inadequate means, in a short time, to prevent approach by 
either. Twenty-five gun^boats on the lakes would have ren- 
dered it impossible to approach by their shallow waters, where 
large vessels could . not go. Perfectly aware of that, the 
enemy came prepared with a great number of large barges 
and launches, adapted to the navigation of shoal waters; 
which barges and launches gun-boats enough would have ren- 
dered unavailing, and driven the enemy to Mobile and Florida 
for a landing and starting point, whence » march through the 
pine forests and swamps to New Orleans must have subjected 
them to inevitable destruction by the riflemen and sharp- 
shooting irregulars at Jackson's disposition. Yet the naval 
commander had only five gun-boats for the lakes, owing to 
unpardonable improvidence of government. ' A large flat- 
bottomed frigate had been partly built at Tchefont^, on the 
eastern shore of lake Pontchartrain, which vessel alone, armed 
as intended with forty-two heavy cannons, might have secured 
the lakes from hostile molestation, and thereby New Orleans 
from attack. But the building of that frigate was stopped by 
General Floumoy, the United States' brigadier in command ; 
and all the representations of the Governor and Commodore 
Patterson failed to procure from government any adequate 
naval force. The consequence, probably, would have been the 
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capture of New Orleans, it the enemy had made the attempt 
a few weeks sooner, before the Tennessee and Kentucky troops 
arrived for its rescue, or General Jackson had time to organize 
and prepare such m^ans as were at his command. Inevitable 
capture of the only five gun-boats we had, left the approach 
from Lake Fontchartrain to the Mississippi with little or no 
obstacle or impediment. 

By many terrible warnings that war seemed to be provi- 
dential. For, while royal government generally overdoes mili- 
tary precaution, republican as often is remiss in preparation 
against hostile injury. Steam was then just beginning to be 
applied to navigation ; and though government can hardly be 
blamed for not using it to protect New Orleans, yet a fiat- 
bottomed heavy frigate, to guard the lakes, was a cheap and 
simple floating fortification, which should not have been neg- 
lected ; and discontinuing which, after it was partly built, was 
a crying instance of that costly parsimony so often detri- 
mental to American administration. If the British had en- 
tered Lake Fontchartrain on the 15th of November instead 
of December, 1814, and taken New Orleans, as they might 
easily have then done, it would have cost more than the price 
of a fleet of ships of the line to recover it, if, indeed, it had 
not cost the union of these States. 

As soon as Commodore Fatterson was anonymously apprised 
of the probable approach of the enemy, he sent the five gun- 
boats, with a tender and despatch boat, under Lieutenant 
Thomas Ap Catesby Jones, to look out for them on Lake 
Borgne, with orders to return to the Rigolets^ which were 
fortified at Fetit Coquilles, where Lakes Borgne and Fontchar- 
train meet, there to resist, to the last, the attempt of the 
British, should it be made, to penetrate further towards New 
Orleans. On the 10th of December, the gun-boats reconnoi- 
tred the British fleet, between Gat and Ship Islands, entering 
Lake Borgne from the Gulf of Mexico. By the 12th, the 
fleet had increased so much that it was deemed imprudent 
for the gun-boats to remain near, and Lieutenant Jones put 
back for the Bigolets. On the 13th, a great number of large 
British barges and launches moved up Lake Borgne, to- 
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wards Lake Pontchartrain. The wind and tide were so unfa- 
vorable to the gun-boats, that they could not sail further than 
Malheureox Inland, were they wece forced to anchor fast in 
the mud, unable to manoeuvre, and await the coming of the 
enemy. On the 14th of December, 1814, Captains Lochyer, 
Montressor, and Roberts, with forty-three barges and launches, 
almost as large as the gun-boats, mounting forty-three cannon, 
and three gigs, altogeth^ manned by 1200 chosen seamen, 
and skilfully manceuvring with oars,- attacked the five gun- 
boats at anchor, anned with twenty-three cannon, and manned 
by 182 men. As Jones's boat had drifted aHead of the line, 
it was attacked by fifteen of the British barges, several of 
which were beat off and sunk with great slaughter. Captain 
Lochyer's official report stated that the greater part of the 
officers and crew of his boat were either killed or wounded, 
himself, among the latter, severely ; and that his boat did not 
succeed in overpowering Jones's gun-boat, by boarding, tUl 
seconded by the Seahorse's first barge, and aided by the boats 
of the admiral's ship, the Tonnant, with the loss of many of 
his brave companions. The admiral's official despatch also 
announced the loss as severe, particularly in officers. When 
the British got possession of Jones's gun-boat, who was dis- 
abled by a. severe wound, they kept her flag flying, and fired 
her cannon at the other American gun-boats, still maibtaining 
the unequal eontest, which lasted, altogether, nearly two hours. 
Ten Americans were kiOed, and thirty-five wounded. Ac- 
cording to the British official reports, three of their midship- 
men, thirteen seamen, and one marine, were killed ; one cap- 
tain, four lieutenants, three master's mates, seven midshipmen, 
fifty seamen, and eleven marines, wounded. The belief of the 
Americans was, that several more of their enemies w6re lost 
by drowning than those reported killed, by resistance so obsti- 
nate and destructive, that, though we lost all our gun-boats, 
and thereby the lake avenue*was laid open to New Orleans, 
yet the nevef-failing impression of American nautical courage 
and capacity made on the British, added one more ominous 
warning against their invasion of Louisiana. 

As soon as the capture of the gun-boats was known at New 
Vol. IV.— 8 
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Orleans, Commodore Patterson despatched Purser Shields and 
Surgeon Morrell, oC the navy, with a flag of truce, to the 
British fleet, to offer surgical aid, and any othqr comfort that 
n.ight be desired, to the wounded, and to treat for an exchange 
of the prisoners, whom Admiral Cochrane detained till after 
the British defeat of the 8th of January, keeping and treating 
them as prisoners till the 12th of that month, when his inso- 
lent disregard of a flag of truce, and of the regulations of 
civilized warfare, was rebuked by the chastening sentiments of 
complete discomfiture. Till then those messengers of hu- 
manity were confined and treated with contempt of their flag 
of truce, as the admiral told them he had dealt with Mr. Key, 
when he went on board the British fleet on a similar errand, 
before the attack at Baltimore. 

At New Orleans, alarm and admiration combined worked 
admirably. The British triumph certified which way their 
approach was to be expected, how soon, and that all the re- 
sources of the country must be instantly put in force to resist 
it ; while the courage of the American crews inspired all the 
well-disposed with' emulous and manly sentiments. As the 
American prisoners were taken back to the British shipping, 
the captors were cheered on their success. Jackson^ receiving 
the tidings as he was returning from a tour to the river Chef 
Menteur' and the Lakes, far from being disheartened, was 
only roused to redoubled vigilance, energy, and demonstration 
of confidence, by the misfortune: ihstantly despatched spe- 
cial messengers to Oenerals Coffee, Carroll, and Thomas, to 
hasten their march to New Orleans; to Winchester, to be more 
than ever careful to prevent surprise or reverse at Mobile; 
and, stationing additional forces at all assailable positions 
on Lake Fontchartrain, caused every stream, creek, and way, 
leading from the lake to the Mississippi, to be blocked up, 
obstructed, guarded, watched, and garrisoned ; with orders to 
the commanding officers to defend their posts to the last. 
Nothing but the treason which, by martial law, he likewise 
mainly suppressed, together with mere accident, brought the 
enemy to the banks of the Mississippi, where Jackson's pro- 
claimed determination, from the first, was to attack them as 
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soon as, and wherever, they landed, and in whatever force. 
The lake naval defeat, after so brave a contest, with fearful 
odds, instead of discouraging, enabled him to rdbsethe torpid, 
animate the brave, disarm Ihe disaffected, get rid of inefficient 
legislation^ and ereot the dictatorship in his .own person, by 
which the city was jsnatched fi^om destruction, the country 
and the Union saved, and the war closed by glorious feats of 
arms, just as peace was honorably made by judicious and 
fortunate treaty of Ghent. 

Before Jackson reached New Orleans, an opinion prevailed 
among the best-infotmed persons, that the city and surround* 
ing region ought to be put under marti^ law, as the best, if 
not the only means of saving them- from subjugation. He 
was expected as their deliverer f^om the jeopardy which dis- 
tracted the Legislature and benumbed a heterogeneous commu* 
nity with despondency. The hope and conviction prevailed, 
that Qeneral Jackson would restore order and revive confi- 
dence. To cut off all intercourse with the enemy, whose pro- 
clamations were scattered broadcast throughout the country, 
whose instruments of treason, the governor and other respon- 
sible persons assured the miKtary chieftain, were all about, 
martial law was deemed indispensable. Jackson, always pru- 
dent and willing to take counsel, conferred with the most in- 
telligent and respectable men ; and, during his laborious cir- 
cuits in every direction, to see for himself and give orders for 
military operations, still found time to ponder carefully the 
question of power as well as policy to stop due course of law 
and ordinary transactions of business, and by force of arms 
turn the whole country into a camp. Among "the wise and 
patriotic counsellors summoned to. his confidence, one, who 
served with him in all his battles as a volunteer aid-de-camp, 
and whose elegant style was employed to clothe the general's 
masterly despatches in the mos( attractive diction, Edward 
Livingston, a jurist of large celebrity, instinctively attached 
to the supremacy of the law, but without the bigotry of the 
bar, gave his written opinion that ^' martial law can only be 
justified by the necessity of the case. The general proclaims 
it at his risk and under hid responsibility, not only to the go- 
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vernment, but to individuals, because it is a measure unknown 
to the Constitution and laws of tbe United States. The effect 
of its prochtnftktion is to bring all persons within the district 
comprised by it within the purview of such law, so that all 
those in that district oapable of defending the country are 
subject to such law by virtue of the proclamation,* and may be 
tried by it during its continuance." Coinciding in that opi- 
nion, the constituted authorities both of the Union and tiie 
State, the governor, the judge of the United States District 
Court, judges of the State courts, both local and general, 
eminent lawyers, and ncMrly all good citizens, without dissent- 
ing voice, recommended the establishment of martial law. All 
the lake-defences of New Orleans were gone by the capture 
of our little flotilla, which exposed the key of the whole South- 
west to immediate seizure. The Legislature were inactive, 
detracted, and said not to be without traitors among the mem- 
bers. They rejected the governor's call for militia and the 
general's appeals for legislative aid in his*need. British emis- 
saries were believed to abound in and about New Orleans. 
The commanding general had less than one thousand regular 
troops; the Tolunteers and militia from Kentueky, Tennes- 
see, and Mississippi had not arrived, and it was uncertain when 
they would ; there was great deficiency of arms ; there were 
apprehensions of the revolt to which the British invited the 
slaves. The alternatives were temporary assumption of arbi- 
trary power to save the State, or jeopardy of its destruction 
for want of such usurpation. For martial ia not, as it often is, 
to be confounded with common military law. Military law 
has been at times nothing but the deckralion of a prince's 
will, or a general to whom his authority is deputed, instead of 
commands of the legislature by special and positive enactments. 
But martial law is the mere temponhy ofipring of necessity, 
covered with the garb, taki|ig the name and place of law. 
In reality it is subversion or occasional superoession of legis- 
lative enactments, justified, and only juiftifiable by perilous 
and critical conjuncture, when social order is vitally threat- 
ened with destruction ; when violence is indispensable to resist 
violence ; when die sense of danger is so imminent as to over- 
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come every other consideration. The end or ezi«tence of so- 
ciety is then sustained by natural and spontaneous- resort to 
the means which brought and bold it together, and public 
safety is pfeeerred at the expense of the public ordinances. 
To this explanation of the difference between military and mar- 
tial law, for which I am indebted to Samuel's Treatise^ on the 
subject, may be added, from Blackstone's Commentaries, that 
overrulipg necessity is famSiar as a principle of jurisprudence 
in respect to priyate wrongs. Attack may be lai^ully repelled 
by force when indispensable to self-defence of either person or 
property. Futiure process of law is then an inadequate re- 
medy ; and it ig permitted to repel immediately one violence 
by another. Martial law, as thus explained, is not a code of 
military regulations for permanent enforcement, but, like war, 
is declared and enforced in violation of all ordinary rules and 
laws, as the best, if not only method of safety, as war, by vio- 
lating all common sanctions, i9 the last resort for peace. War 
and martial law are exceptions, not ruks. Neither can be 
justly resorted to till all other means of security fail, and 
arbitrary force becomes indispensable. Bociety and good order 
require that martial law shall be. mere usurpl%d authority, un- 
recognized by regular gov^nment, which, as soon as the crisis 
ends for which martial law was declared, resumes all its rights 
and duties, to pardon, perhaps reward, or punish the author 
of transcendental suppression of ordinary and enforcement of 
overpowering rule, as circumstances warrant. 

On these principles, with general, if not universal approba- 
tion, judges, lawyers, and consider^e men applauding the step, 
the enemy at hand, his force unequal to cope with them, ^s- 
loyalty and treachery counteracting his measures, Jackson, as 
soon as the gun-boats were lost, on the 15th of December, 1814, 
decSared martial law, by a published invocation to the pride 
and patriotism of his countrymen of all nations and complexions 
about New Oleons. He eloquently Appealed to Adkt public 
spirit, without which, among free people, military force and 
science oft-times prove ineffectual, and to which the most en- 
slaved and debased nations are nev^ inaccessible. Religion, 
patriotism, liberty, civic and domestic attachments, and hatred 
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of a cruel enemy, were themes from which he wrought enthu- 
siastic ardor. 

It was not till the 13th of December, that the joint Com- 
mittee of Defence at last reported, in both honses, and then to 
no great purpose. All they proposed was a small loan from 
the banks to complete certain defensive works contemplated 
by General Jackson, and authorizing the governor to invite 
the owners of slaves to place such number^ as they could spare 
at his disposal to do the work. After a day spent considering 
bills to remove the seat of government, to regulate the police 
of slaves, to incorporate the Mississif>pi and Ohio Steamboat 
Company, — measures extremely out of place 4t that junc- 
ture — both houses adjourned till next day, having in more 
than a month's session done almost nothing to avert the p^ril 
which burst upon them, in all its terror, when assembled again 
next morning. The house was then passing bills to regulate the 
price of baking a barrel of flour, apportioning a land-tax within 
the State, granting a divorce, the resolution appropriating bor- 
rowed money to erect works of defence,. and a bill to prevent 
all persons from being sued in certain cases, — and the Senate 
was occupied with similar local and unimportant legislation — 
when the governor's confidential message w&s delivered, with 
closed doors and the galleries cleared, communicating Commo- 
dore Patterson's despatch of the 14th, and Lieutenant Jones s 
of the 11th of December, announcing the near approach of a 
large British fleet, in great, force, with a species of vessels well 
adapted for their approach to the city ; stating that he was 
greatly in need of seamen^ who could only be obtained by co- 
ercive measures ; wherefore he suggested to the governor to 
recommend to the Legislature to auspend the writ x>f habeas 
corpus during the period of danger from the enemy ; which 
the governor accordingly recommended to the Legislature, and, 
moreover, their enabling the commander of the troops to ap- 
prehend and secure disaffected persons. A joint committee of 
both houses, appointed to consider the goternor's message, 
reported against both of his recommendations ; instead of which 
the two houses, at a ses^on that night, passed an act, proposed 
by the joint committee, laying an embargo for fifteen days, 
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and autboriziDg $24 bounty for every able-bodied seaman. 
While in night session on such inadequate measures, the go- 
vernor communicated General Jackson's requisition of that 
day for the militia of the State, to be held in complete readi- 
ness to take the field in mass.. At the next day's session, on 
the 15th of December, when the Senate rejected a proclama- 
tion, passed by the House, calling upon the people of the State 
to fly to arms, flock immediately to the standard of General 
Jackson, and invest him with all their confidence, the govern- 
or's message was received, announcing the capture of the gun- 
boats. Jackson thereupon declared martial law. The general 
government had not done. and could not do much to protect 
that remote and ill-supplied. region. The state government 
did less. The population was extremely questionable — the 
governor considered them unsafe. The commanding general'tt 
only alternativea were defeat or the strongest measure of war. 
A general, well-nigh universal, impression prevails that 
Jackson urged a suspension erf the habeas corpus act by the 
Legislature. But tha^ impression is a mistake. It was Com- 
modore Patterson who suggested it to the governor, and by the 
governor it was recommended to the Legislature, in order to 
enable the naval commander to impress seamen. On the 14th 
of December, 1814, the commodore's letter to the governor 
was communicated to the Legislature, recommending that 
measure. . A joint committea of both houses was thereupon 
raised, to take it into consideration, who unanimously reported 
against it, and that an embargo, together with (24 a month 
for seamen, would do better; for which purpose immediate 
enactments followed. What Jackson did, was, as soon as the 
gunboats were captured, to call out, on the 14th of December, 
the whole militia of the State in mass, and next day to issue 
his memorable order establishing martial law: — ^'Major- 
General Andrew Jack^pn, commanding the seventh military 
district, declares the city of New Orleans and its environs un- 
der strict martial law, and orders that the following rules be 
rigidly enforced," &c. On the 16th of December, the go- 
vernor's special message called on the Legislature ^Uo in- 
crease and enlarge the measures of defence. To this Bni the 
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gallant and experienced chief to whom the commavd ef the 
district has been confided is exerting all his means, and I shall 
support him with all the. powers with which the Constitution 
and laws invest me." Martial law was then in force, by the 
general's sole order and on his individual responsibility. Next 
day the governor, by another special message to the Legisla- 
ture, " as the moment is certainly inanspicioua for that cool 
and mature deliberation which is essential to the formation of 
laws, and every hand must h& raised to repel the enemy, '^ 
therefore suggested the expediency of adjourning the two 
houses for fifteen or twenty days. But the commHt^e at once 
reported unanimously against such adjournment, alleging, 
among other objections, that their journeys to and from home 
would cost more than their stay. The Hoi)se also passed a 
resolution for a highly excising appeal, in the fortn of a legis- 
lative proclamation to the people, to fly to arms, which the 
Senate rejected when they adopted the embargo act and the 
act for inducing seamex^ by betfer pay to enlist. 

It has ever since been much disputed whether the Legisla- 
ture of Louisiana, in that crisis, were true to their country. 
Be that as it may, as far as loyalty is in question, it is clear 
that their rescue from impending peril was due, not to their 
measures, but to the energy, activity, patriotism, and resource 
of the man whom they refused to thank for snatching them 
from capture ; withholding thanks from whom for that service 
was, like the question of acknowledging the French Republic 
at the treaty of Campo Formio, when Bonaparte declared it 
as unniecessary as to own that the sun shines. To his order 
for martial law Jackson added the following proclamation : — 

Citizens of New Orleaiu: 

The major-general commanding has, with astonishment and regret, 
learned that great consternation and alarm pervade your city. It is troe* 
the enemy is on our coast, and threatens an invasion t>f our territory. Bot 
it is equally true, with union, energy, jand the approbatidb of heaven, we 
will beat him at every point his temerity may induce him to set foot upon 
our soil. The general, with still greater astonishment, has heard that Bii- 
tish emissaries have been permitted to propagate seditious reports among 
you, that the threatened invasion is with a view of restoring the country to 
Spain, from a supposition that some of you would be willing to retuni to 
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yoor aacieat government Believe not such incredible tales. Year govern- 
ment is at peace with Spam. It is the vital enemy of yoar country, the 
common enemy of mankind, the highway robber of thd world, that threatens 
you, and has sent his hirelings among you with this false report, to put you 
off your guard, that you may fall an easy prey to him. Then look to your 
liberties, your property, the chastity of your wives and* daughters. Take a 
retrospect of the conduct of the British army at Hampton and other places 
where it has entered our country, and every bctoom which glows with pa- 
triotism and virtue will be inspired with indigmition, and pant for the arrival 
of the hour when we shall meet and revenge those outrages against the 
laws of civilization and hiqptfhity. 

The general' calls upon the inhabitants of the city to trace this unlbunded 
report to its souwe, and bring the propagator to condign punishment The 
mles and articles of war annex the punishment of death to any person hold- 
ing secret correspondence with the enemy, creating false alarm, or supply- 
ing him with provisions; and the general announces his unalterable deter- 
mination rigidly to execute the martial law in all cases which may come 
within his province. 

The safety of the district entrust^ to the protection of the general must 
and will be maintained with the best blood of the country; and he is confi- 
dent that all good citixens will be found at their posts, with their arms in 
their hands, determined 4jo dispute^ every inch of ground with the enemy ; 
that unanimity will pervade the country generally. But should the general 
be disappointed in this expectation, he will separate our enemies from our 
friends. Thos^ who are not for us are against us, and will be dealt with 
aooordingly. 

(By Gomaiand.) . THOMAS L, BUTLER, AiMe-camp, 

The privateersmen of Barataria/ together with all other per- 
Bons under arrest or aconsation for Jbreach of the revenue-laws, 
through Lafitte, tendered their services to General Jackson to 
fight against the enemy. On the 17th of December, 1814, the 
Benate by resdution; in vhich the other house. forthwith coh- 
curred, requested hin! to nse his endeav'ors with the President 
to procure an amnesty for, and the governor and attorney- 
general of the State were also desired to enter nolle prosoquis 
in favor of those useful auxiliaries, of whom some served guns 
in Jackson's lines and others in other places, as stationed. 

On Sunday, the 18th of December, 1814, Jackson reviewed 
a battalion of city troops, commanded by Major Plaueh^, who 
volunteered the day before and were mustered into the service 
of the United States ; reviewed together with part of the bat- 
talion of men of color and the city militia. To all of them 
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Mr. Livingston, a3 the generars aid, read an eloquent appeal 
to* their feelings: for the imagination of all men Jackson 
deemed an important instrument, to which he always appealed 
in military operatipns. Not then, I believe, the devout Pres- 
byterian he some years afterwards became and lived and died, 
yet always pious and patriotic, piety and patriotism were chords 
of fervent influence which, with striking power, he touched in ail 
his belligerent invocations and transductions. Detestation and 
denunciation of the cruel foe they had to encounter was likewise 
another note he sounded effectuaUy. Base and perfidious Bri- 
tons, the. common enemy of mankind, the highyrjaj robbers of 
the world, avowing a war of vengeance and desolation, carried 
on and marked by cruelty, lust, and horrors unknown to civil- 
ized nations, were among the invectives fired from Jackson's 
magazine for Southern hearts, as Washington, seventy years 
before, by similar epithets of abhorrence, awoke and roused 
Northern excitement from colonial idolatry. 

On the same Sunday when Jackson reviewed the city troops, 
the Legislature, by that time controlled by the martial law 
proclaimed two days J)efore, and alarmed by the capture of the 
gunboats, passed through the forms of legislation, whut cir- 
cumstances and necessity provided without such enactment, a 
law adapting, as the preamble recited, measures to circum- 
stances of the crisis, annulling all protests of bills, notes, and 
obligations for the payment of money ; all sales of property 
by judicial execution ; all suits and actions, iacluding those 
begun, and all sajes of land or slaves, till the ensuing first day 
of May. In March, 1815, when a controversy was raging 
between the District Judge of the United States and General 
Jacksou, concerning his enforcement of xoartial law, the con- 
stitutionality of the act of the 18th of Decemberi 1814, was 
affirmed by the Judges of the Supreme Court of the State. 
^' The enemy was approaching and within five days made his 
appearance within five miles of New Orleans. The whole mi- 
litia of the State was called, en masse, intp service. The 
object was to prevent ill administration of justice by keeping 
courts open while the presence of the enemy disallowed any 
other attempts but to e.^pel him, and to facilitate to every 
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member and offider of the court and every individual of the 
community the means of rendering himself as useful as he could 
in repelling him. Suspension of civil proceedings under some 
authority or other, for a short time, was a measure imperiously 
called for. The Legislature seeing the very existence of the 
Republic at stake, the enemy at our doers,* and.the whole po- 
pulation under arms, thought it necessary to suspend, during 
a reasonable time, 'the ordinary course of justice ; which was 
no mote than would have resulted -from the state of thkigs. 
Without an act of the Legislature suspension of judicial pro- 
ceedings would have taken place." The District Judge of the 
United States Court not only adjourned and closed it, l>ut dis- 
charged, without bail, men 'in prison, coitmitted for cdpital 
offences. When martial law was declared, further delay in the 
adoption of that or any other measure necessary to save the 
city, however painful, severe, .and arbftrary, would have been 
criminal neglect of duty. Martial iaw was expected whenever 
Jackson came. A meeting of the most respectable citizens, 
civil and military, at his quarters, Hall the District Judge of 
the United States, together with other judges and eminent 
lawyers among them, unanimously recommended it, and de- 
clared, as sooi^ as it went into effect, that it would save the 
State. Its operation was instantly excellent. All the brave 
and patriotic thronged to Jackson^s banner. The whole v( 
Louisiana became at once one vast camp, animated by one 
superior spirit, controlled by his iron will. The genius and 
firmness of one man* constrained the prejudices and concen- 
trated the energies of the entire chaotic community. From 
heterogeneous, inert, discordant, sind even traitordus materials, 
a mass of invincible force was combined, which crushed a for- 
midable invasion. 

The forts and bayoue on Lake Pontchartrain were reinforced. 
By an order of the day of the i9th of December, the cOm- 
teander-in-chief directed persons conrfined in the different mi- 
litary prisons, for various offences, to be set at liberty, when- 
ever they yrere within two months of completing the term of 
their imprisonment. With martial law every thing worked 
well, without inconvenience or complaint. Every person was 
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stationed at his proper post.' The veterans and firemen took 
guard of the city. The privateersmen of Barataria and others 
accused of offences against the revenue-laws tendered their 
services to Jackson. * The younger Lafitte waited on him for 
that purpose : whereupon the g^ier^ got from Judge Hall and 
the United States marshal a safe-conduct for tibose offenders, 
forined them into corps under experienced offie^s^ and found 
them among his most skilful artillerists. AU classes and both 
sexes were filled with enthusiasm. Martial music, American 
and French national airs, corps of militia and volunteers con- 
stantly drilling from morning till night, prayers in the churches, 
whatever could prepare and encourage for action, were the 
occupations of all. After nine o'clock at night, none could be 
abroad without special permission ; nor «t any time, without 
it, leave the city. The rigor of such martial government 
was felt to be just, and complained of ^ by no one as long as 
danger was imminent. On the contrary, the activity, vigil- 
ance. Inflexibility, and assurance of the commander-in-chief 
were shared by the whole population, wrought to the highest 
pitch of detestation of their enemy and defiance of his arms. 
The barbarities of Hampton, the plunder of Alexandria, the 
conflagration of lYashington, were on every tongue, with pledges 
to resist to the uttermost such ruthless invaders. Nothing was 
removed from town, put awaj, or concealed. Tbe shops and 
churches were open as usual. Business was not interrupted, 
Except by military exercises. Though the winter was uncom- 
monly harsh and wet, n'either the old nor young shrunk from 
any exposure, labor, or sacrifice. Not a thousand regular sol- 
diera, nor five thousand militia, constituted the whole force. 
But white and black, native and naturalised, Jackson had im- 
parted to all his eonfidence that, with good order and due pre- 
paration, they could beat the detestable barbarians, whom as 
such he stigmatiaed, about to assail them. 

On the 19th of November, 1814, the British squadron from 
the Chesapeake, with the land-troops aboard that had heea 
commanded by General Boss, to whom Colonel Brooke suo* 
ceeded, joined, in Negril bay on the extreme west coast of the 
island of Jamaica, the fleet arrived there from England, under 
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Admirals Cochrane and Malcolm, with General Eeane's de- 
tachment of troops. Thej were the 93d regiment, a fine corps 
of Highlanders, 900 strong, six companies of the 95th rifle 
corps, two West India regiments of 800 men each, two squad- 
rons of the 14th light dragoons dismounted, detachments of 
artillery, rocke^ slippers, and engineers, together with recruits 
for the several corps in the United States. Th^ 4th, 44th, 
and 85th regiments, which had been at Washington and Bal- 
timore, and the 2l8t) which jomed them at Bermuda, reduced 
by casualties and the absence of the marines who served with 
them there, numbered 2500 men, under Colonel Brooke. The 
whole combined force amounted to 6000 combatants, largely 
provided with, staff-officers and every thing necessary, com- 
manded by Major-General Keane, a distinguished young 
officer, General Ross's junior, under whom he left England 
to serve in America; but at Madeira, during the voyage, 
informed of Ross's death and that he was to take that com- 
mander's plaee. It had been intimated by the English press, 
and was currently reported at Kingston, Jamaica, that New 
Orleans was' the objact of the expedition; and that Ross's 
movements about the Chesapeake were but preliminary, if not 
blinds to the main design. It has been said, too, that Jack- 
son was apprised, by direct intelligence from Kingston to Mo- 
bile, of the intention to invade Florida and Louisiana. A large 
British fleet, many ships of the line and other war-vessels, to- 
gether with hameroofl transports, eonveying an army from 
Jamaica, magnificently sailed by St. Domingo and Cuba, car- 
rying aloft the proud banner of Great Britain, and filled with 
confidence of success. The Russian army, before the battle 
of Austerlitz, were not more gayly Qager for anticipated tri- 
umph, nor the Prussians before Jena, than the brave Britons 
steering for the capture of New Orleans. 

The naval conductors of the enterprise s^em to have had no 
hesitation in selecting Lakes Borgne and Pontchartrain as the 
avenue of their onset, instead, of the river Mississippi. Deep 
and navigable for large vessels as that river is, when once 
fairly entered, yet the water is so shallow at the mouths, the 
course of the stream is so crooked, snags and floating timber 
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were so much dreaded, and the fortifications at English Turn, 
a few miles below the city, where the river almost doubles, 
were deemed so redoubtable, that. the lakes were ehosen as 
much better for approach. After undergoing severe change of 
weather, from the tropical heat of Jamaica to the chillj wind 
and rough sea of the Mexican Gulf, and encountering a storm 
of sleet and frost as their first visitation on the coast, the fleet 
anchored off the barren and inhospitable shores of Chandeleur 
island, at the entrance of , Lake Borgne from the gulf. From 
the 10th to the 13th of December, 1814, little progress was 
made on that lagoon, which the larger vessels could not navi- 
gate. It was necessarj to tranship the troops into the smaller 
vessels. The five American gunboats were soon perceived 
watching the fieot, and their capture was indispensable. After 
it was effected, there was no longer any obstacle — the fleet 
weighed anchor and stood up the lake. But ship after ship 
grounded, until at last the .lightest stuck in the mud. The 
bo^ts of all the fleet were then filled with soldiers, and for ten 
tedious hours rowed thirty miles, in a pelting, rain, which fell 
in torrents, to a miserable, barren spot^of ground, called Peas 
island, where it was determined to collect the trhole army pre- 
vious to it9 crossing over to the ovun. One of the Bridsh 
officers of the expedition thus describes impressions of their 
first landing in Louisiana : — 

^ Than this spot it is scarcely possible to imagine any place more com- 
pletely wretched. It waa a swamp» oontainiBg a small space of firm ground 
at one end, and almost wbplly onadorned with trees of any description. 
•There were indeed a few stinted firs, upon the very edge of the water ; but 
these were so diminutire in size as hardly to deserve a higher classification 
than among the meanest shrubs. The interior was the resort of wild ducks 
and other water-fowl ; and the pools and creefci with Which it was inter- 
sected abounded in dormant alligators. 

*' Upon this miserable desert the army was as^mbled, without tents or 
huts, or any covering- to shelter thfcm from the inclemency of the weather: 
and, in truth, we may fairly a&m that our hardships had here their com- 
mencemenL Afler having been exposed all day to a cold and pelting rain, 
we landed upon a barren island, incapable of furnishing even fuel enough 
to supply our fires. To add to our miseries, as night closed, the rain gene- 
rally ceased and severe fiosts set in ; which, congealing our wet clothes 
upon our bodies, left little animal warmth to keep the limbs in a state of 
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activity ; and the consequence was, that many of the wretched negroes, to 
whom frost and cold were altogether new, fell iast asleep, and perished 
before morning. 

•* For provisions again we were entirely dependent upon the fleet. There 
were here no living creatures which would. suffer themselves to be caught; 
even the water- fowls being so timorous that it was impossible to approach 
them within musket-shot. Salt meat and ship-biscuit were therefore oar 
daily food, moistened by a small allowance of rum, a fare which, no doubt 
very wholesome, was not such as to reeoncile us to the cold and wet under 
which we suffered. 

** On the part of the navy, again, all these hardjBhipe were experienced in 
a fourfold degree. Night and day were boats pulling from the fleet to the 
island and from the island to the fleet; for it was the 21st before all- the 
troops were got on shore ; and as ther^ was little time to inquire into men^s 
turns of labor, many seamen were four or five days continually at the oar. 
Thus they had not only to bear up against variety of temperature, but 
against hunger, &tigue, and want of sleep in addition, — three as fearful 
burdens as can be laid upon the human frame. Yet, in spite of all this, not 
a murmur nor a whisper of complaint could be heard throughout' the whole 
expedition. No man appeared to regard the present, while every one looked 
forward to the future. From the general down to the youngest drum-boy, 
a confident anticipation of success seemed to pervade all ranks ; and in the 
hope of an ample reward in store for them, the toils and grievances of the 
moment were forgotten. Nor was this anticipation the mere oflbpring of 
an overweening confidence in themselves. Several Americans' had already 
deserted, who entertained us with •accounts of the alarm experienced at 
New Orleana They assured us that there were not at present 5000 sol- 
diers in the State; that the principal inhabitants had long ago left the 
place; that such as remained were ready to join us as soon as we should 
appear among them ; and that therefore we might lay our account with a 
speedy and bloodless conquest.- The same persons' likewise dilated upon 
the wealth and importance of the town, upon the large quantities of fifovem- 
ment stores there collected, and the rich booty which would reward its 
capture; subjects well calculated to tickle the fancy of invaders and to 
make them unmindful of immediate afflictions, in the expectation of so great 
a recompense." 

The miscreants welcomed as deierters were not Americans, 
as the English supposed ; some of whom took Spanish fisher- 
men for officers iFrom Jackson's army : not only so, hut Ame- 
rican deserters, disgusted with their own goTernment, Jackson's 
severity, and anxious to emhrace British allegiance. There 
were no such Americans. A few Spaniards of the lowest de- 
gree of mankind, fishermen, ^who lived in isolated huts and 
desolate swamps, hardly mixing with fellow-citizens, were the 
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mercenaries of whom the deluded British purchased conductors 
from Lake Pontchartrain tb the banks of the Mississippi. Those 
semi-savages, together with a few Choctaws, disposed of them- 
selves more profitably than thej could of fish to the inhabitants 
of New Orleans, and misled their seducers by stories of the 
certainty of their success. As is often the case, the educated, 
wise, and refined were befooled by the low cunning of the 
ignorant, stupid, and despicable. Rejected by the pirates of 
Barataria, wise and mighty Britons thought thetpselves more 
fortunate with some Spanish fishermen and Florida Indians. 

It required several days, from the 16th to the 2l8t of De- 
cember, to land all the forces on Peas island, to refresh and 
brigade them, to arm and prepare a hundred boats for their 
conveyance across Lake Borgne to the neighborhood of New 
Orleans, and thus, enter upon the proposed assault of that city. 
A van or advance was organised, under command of Colonel 
Thornton, always one of the most enterprising and successful 
officers of the -British army, who had been wounded and cap- 
tured at Washingtop — the only one who had any success at 
New Orleans. 

With the audacious simplicity bj^ which . intelligent and 
respectable Englishmen expose -to the world their profligate 
subornation of savage alliance, one of their best printed nar- 
ratives of- that invasion states that, while sojourning at Peas 
island, ^' an embassy was despatched to the Choctaws, a tribe 
of Indians with whom our government chanced to be in alli- 
ance. With these men Colonel NichoUs, of the marines, who 
conducted the embassy, was well acquainted, having been pre- 
viously appointed generalissimo of all their forces, and they 
therefore extended to us the right hand of friendship." The 
English narrator adds that he was ^^ compelled, almost in spite 
of himself, to regard those half-naked wretches with ve;iera- 
tion." A diplomatic feast entertained the British embassy, 
minutely described: "Raw flesh, to which," the English- 
man says, "he could not overcome his loathing. When 
the remnant of the food was removed, an abundant supply 
of rum, which these people had received from our fleet, was 
produced. Of this they swallowed large potations." A 
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dranken orgy is then particnlarizfid : "After which," says the 
donor of such gifts, "twe returned for the night to a hat as- 
signed for our accommodation, leaving on^ wild hosts to con- 
tinue the revel as long as a single drop of spirits remained. 
On the following morning, having presented the warriors with 
mnskets and amtnnnition, we departed, taking with us two 
chiefs, at their own request. For this journey they had 
equipped themselves in a most extraordinary manner : making 
their appearance in scarlet jackets, which they had obtained 
from Colonel NichoUs, old-fashioned steel-hound cocked hats, 
and shoes. Trousers th^y would not wear, but permitted their 
lower parts to remain with no other covering than a gir- 
dle tied round their loins; and sticking scalping-knives in 
tbeir belts, and holding tomahawks in their hands, they ac- 
companied us to the fleet, and took up their residence with 
tlie admiral." 

By such beastly propitiation of brutish creatures, as gross 
and barbarous as worship of idols or cannibal appetites, did 
British nobles, gentlemen, and devout .tnen seduce a remnant 
of savages to their standard, displayed, with all its attractions, 
for pirates, revolted slaves, and inebriate Indians, to be com- 
bined against American kindred. 

The bayou Bienvenu or river St. Francis is a considerable 
steeam, which, by many branches and other creeks, winds 
through the cypress swamps, prairies, and reed-brakes that lie 
between New Orleans and the^lakes. Not far from where the 
Bienvenu joins Lake Borgne, on a tongue of land, was a vil- 
lage of twelve large cabins, built of stakes, thatched and en- 
closed with palmetto-leaves, inhabited by Spanish fishermen, 
who caught fish on the lake and sold them at New Orleans. 
Not one of these people was either American or French, but 
all Spanish. There was nothing strange or reprehensible in 
the British buying their services as lake-pilots, nor very un- 
usual in such men selling their local knowledge as land-guides 
even to enemies. Such treachery is common everywhere. The 
Spanish fishermen were easily bought — their whole settlement. 
And they served not only as pilots but spies too : going daily 
to New Orleans to sell fish, they picked up there whatever 
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information they could, and took it to the British at Peas 
island. There were also three natives of Loui^na, Spanish 
oflScers of the garrisOn at Pensacola, named Guillemard, Regio, 
and St. Pr^, accompanying the British army, to render all the 
aid and give all the information they could. On the 20th of 
December, 1814, Captain Peddie, of that army, was conducted, 
disguised, by three of the principal fishermen, named Marin- 
guier, Luis, and Francisco, all the way to the river Mississippi. 
The best course to take by the lakes and by land, in order to 
get the army to the river, was perfectly well known to the 
admiral and general, who were attended the whole distance by 
guides familiar .with the way and prodigal of assurances of 
success whenever the British reached the city. 

Indian allies and Spanish guides being provided, all of whom 
represented the conquest of Louisiana as pecfectly easy, no 
obstacles to be apprehended but in the natural obstructions of 
bogs and trembling prairies to be overcome, the troops in high 
spirits, notwithstanding their privations and tempestuous an- 
noyances on the barren waste where they suffered several days, 
were reviewed by General Keane, on the 21st of December, 
1814, and by their ardor for movement and exploit gave every 
promise of glorious achievement. They were distributed into 
three parts. The light brigade, or advance, was composed of 
the 4th, the 85th, and 95th regiments. Captain Lane's rocket- 
men, and two light three-pounder cannon,. commanded by Co- 
lonel Thornton. Of the two remaining brigades, the first, 
comprising the 21st, the 44th, and one black regiment, was 
assigned to Colonel Brooke ; and the second, containing the 
93d regiment, with the rest of the black troops, to Colonel 
Hamilton, of the 7th West India regiment ; with portions of 
artillery and rockets allotted to each brigade ; and the 14th 
dismounted dragoons constituted the general's body-guard : 
altogether about two thousand fighting men. 

The distance to go in boats was computed eighty miles. 
From eighty to one hundred boats, the barges of all the ships, 
the captured gun-boats, some craft brought from the Chesa- 
peake, the gigs of the captains, and a schooner for the ad- 
miral and general, were got ready on the beach ; and, in the 
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morning of the 22d of December, 1814, as many soldiers as 
could be ^awded into «them were put on board. Salt beef, 
bard bread, and bad rum, without tents, barracks, huts, or dry 
clothing, had been their fare since they went ashore. But, 
though victims going to greater hardships, they rejoiced in any 
change, especially one so promising of amelioration as con- 
quest, booty, plenty, and repose. Not more than 2000 soldiers 
could be wedged into all the boats ; from 70 to 80, sailgrs in- 
cluded, being in a single barge, so that, once seated, there was 
no room for any changq of position. Nevertheless, they em- 
barked in high spirits, and though cheering was forbid, as 
silence and secrecy were commanded, yet the soldiery evinced 
delight by all means not interdicted, and bore every hardship 
without a murmur. Soon after their departure from the 
island, the rain fell in such floods as Britons, had never under- 
gone. When drenched thoroughly, the storin of rain was fol- 
lowed by a snap of cold weather, with keen, cutting, north 
wind, sleet, and ice, freezing their wet clothes, and petrifyiag 
their limbs. Still, there were no complaints, but martial pity, 
ironically bestowed by veteran^ on each other's powerless 
bodies. Pans of coal, igiiited in the stems of the boats, were 
allowed, for a while, to them, to dry their saturated and frozen 
clothing. But as soon as night came on, all fires were ordered 
io be extinguished, lest the lights should betray the expe- 
dition. AU night long, the troops, benumbed and silent, were 
tugged over the water in darknops, by seamen at the oars. 
The Spanish fishermen served as pilots. The Spanish officers 
and Indian chiefs were the admiral's select companions. 

On the 21st of December, when Jackson's orders were to 
obstruct and watch, as much as possible, the numberless creeks 
that led out of the cypress swamps and prahries north of New 
Orleans from the lakes to the city. Major Viller^, son 'of the 
general of militia, who commanded between thb lakes and the 
Mississippi, by whose canal the enemy effected his unperceived 
arrival at that gentleman's plantation, nine miles below the 
city, sent eleven men, with a sergeant, in a boat, to the Spanish 
fishermen's village, to ascertain and keep watch there. If the 
bayou had been obstructed, as General Jackson directed, it 
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might have prevented the enemy's irruption that way. But, 
though somewhat guarded, it was not ohstructed-; and the 
consequence was hostile entrance hy that channel. Major 
VUlere's piquet found the village deserted. Only one sick 
fisherman and the dogs remained ; the dogs shut up by the 
sick man to prevent their giving alarm by barking at the 
British as they came, and the other inhabitants, said, by the 
sick man, to have all gone fishing, but, no doubt, to pilot the 
British. Soon after midnight, of the 22d of December, 1814, 
when the moon went down, and Major Viller^/s party were 
guarded, as they supposed, by a sentinel, five barges, under 
Captain Spencer, sent ahead, while the rest of the fleet stopped 
awhile, to surprise any force, if any, at the fi&herman's viUage, 
rowed upon the cabins so suddenly, that the Americans, with 
hardly time to spring into their boat and attempt to escape 
from numbers they could not resist, were all captured except 
one, Mr. Bey, who contrived to hide among the cane-brakes ; 
and, after much fatigue and hardship, through bogs, lagoons, 
and trembling prairies, to get off, though not fowards New 
Orleans; so that he could not give notice of the enemy's 
approach. Mr. Ducros, one of those captured, was taken by 
Captain Spencer to the general and admiral, and interrogated 
by them as to Jackson's force, the state of the country, and 
other such inquiries ; and assured that the inTssion was not 
aimed at the people, who would not be molested, but at their 
bad goyernment, Which would be overthroim ; that the inha- 
bitants would be protected in their property and slayes ; and 
the war carried up the Mississippi against the Eentuckians 
and other promoters of it, while Louisiana was to be restored 
to its lawful owners. Similar language was held by the British 
commanders to other prisoners besides Mr. Ducros. 

By capturing Major Villerd's advance, stationed at the 
fishermen's village, the invader? deprived Jackson of his first 
protection ashore, as, by the capture of the gun-boats, he lost 
the only one on the lakes; and there was no hindrance to 
the British penetration of the country unperceived. The fleet 
of' barges therefore hastened forward to the bayou Mahant, a 
fork of the Bienvenu, to where the former joins Viller^'s 
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canal, wliere, at four o'clock in the morning of the 23d of 
December, 1814, they effected their landing. The boats, on 
the lake, were seyeral abreast. In the creek, they had to 
change that order till only one could move, using the oars to 
scull, instead of rowing, through the narrow stream. Sailors, 
sent ashore to ascertain whether the army might land without 
being swallowed up in the vast wilderness of reeds surrounding 
them in erery direction, reported that the banks of the stream 
were firm enough to bear men, provided that they did not 
diverge from the banks. The troops were thereupon landed ; 
and, for the first time after a day and night of unusual expo- 
sure to excessive moisture, sharp frost, hunger, thirst, and irk- 
some confinement, were allowed to walk, though not much, and 
neither to make any noise, or any fire, but merely to stretch 
their weary limbs, in wonder at the enormous bog their march 
began with. 

In that wild covert, it was proposed to await the arrival of 
the two other brigades, before proceeding further. But that 
prudent pause, the Spanish counsellors overruled. They in- 
sisted that there was no danger. There were not 5000 men 
in arms in all Louisiana, they said, scarce 1000 regular troops. 
Such as there might be were scattered a^bout at distant stations, 
without the leltst apprehension of an attack in the way the 
army was going. Yielding to these not altogether misrepre- 
sentations. General Keane, with his fiery second. Colonel 
Thornton, argued that, on the marsh where they stood, choked 
and blinded by reeds, it wjis impossible to form or manoeuvre, 
'and enemies, familiar with those impediments, would have 
great advantages in surprising and worsting the British. 
They marched forward, therefore, the boats returning to Peas 
Island for the other brigades. Before going many miles, the 
reeds disappeared, a few cypress trees were seen, presently 
forests, and then among sugar-canes, stubble, and orange- 
groves, habitations and culture. At length the neck of land 
was discovered on which New Orleans stood, and a road to it ; 
an isthmus, about three-quarters of a mile wide from the Mis- 
sissippi to the marsh, and General Yiller^'s mansion, witn the 
negro-huts about it. The alluvial regioi/ they traversed, with 
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its amphibious iidiabitants, was altogether strange to European 
observation. Some of the officers, and perhaps old soldiers 
of the British advance, had probably served with Wellington 
in Asia, with Abercrombie in Africa, and lately with Keane in 
different parts of Europe. But in neither of those three 
continents had they seen such marvels of eaxth and water as 
the swamp-lands of Louisiana. Most of that region, if not 
once part of the ocean, is, at all events, the creation of the 
prodigious floods, which, from Uie Rocky Mountains of Oregon, 
wash the immense and shifting land^-marks of the Mississippi 
valley, and occasionally dilate that father of rivers from one 
mile wide to fifty. Its overflows, with those of all its great 
affluents, periodically deposite slime on the banks of the 
streams in which they vent themselves, continually raising the 
banks several feet above the soil, between the streams. An- 
nual deluges soak the earth, covered with interminable and 
impervious tall reeds. When the rain and floods find no issue 
by the streams, whose banks are higher than the. intervals of 
ground between them, the soil becomes meadow, sometimes so 
wet and loose that what af e known as trembling prairies float 
about, on which neither man nor beast can venture, except in 
very dry seasons. The British, to their amazement, found the 
margins of the creeks not only firm i^d practicable, but high 
ground. But if they ventured to leave the edge of a ditch 
for w^at, in other countries, is mostly higher ground, it was 
not' only several feet below the banks of streams, but nearly 
all mere quagmire. Forests of reeds as high as their heads 
covered the whole waste of barren lind treacherous mud, upon 
which there was no foot-hold. Not a habitation, not a human 
being, not an animal, scarcely a tree was to be seen. All was 
wilderness, and nearly all impassable morass. The strip of 
ground they stood on seemed firm ; but to step beside it from 
the ditch was fatal. Concealed by the reeds, not allowed 
to make any observation, they groped their way, some miles, 
to Yiller^'s canal, which they reached about nine o'clock in the 
morning of the 23d, still unperceived. So far their progi'ess, 
though comiortless and strange, was fortunate and encou- 
raging. Before eleven o'clock, at Yiller^'s house, they surprised 
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and took a company of the third regiment of Louisiana militia 
stationed there, whence, with much difficulty, his son, Major 
Yiller^, escaped from a window; running the gauntlet of a- 
Yolley of pistol-shots, and hastened to New Orleans, to an- 
nounce the enemy's arrival. 

Further concealment was then not only unnecessary, but 
impolitic: the strategy being to make their forces seem as 
fomhidable as possible, and for that purpose look larger than 
they actually were. Their arrival would soon be known at 
New Orleans. But they had no fears. Their Spanish con- 
ductors had raised British assurance to the highest pitch. 
Jackson, a mere militiaman, had by his severity rendered him- 
self extremely odious. The whole population were ready to 
embrace their deliverers from his arbitrary rule and all Ame- 
rican government. Bloodless conquest awaited the British 
founders of Spanish restoration. Piles of cotton, stores of 
sugar, immense supplies of public property, almost in sight, 
beld forth their tempting allurements. Colonel Thornton re- 
minded General Keane of Washington, and Yice- Admiral Coch- 
rane of Rear-Admiral Cockbum tWe : urging immediate march 
to New Orleans, to follow fast the bearers of news of the Bri- 
tish coming, and with their own muskets proclaim their advent. 
But the common difierence between physical and moral resolu- 
tion deterred the young general from assuming a responsibility 
more fearful than death, and of which Thornton would have 
no share. His supplies were eighty miles off; so was his main 
body ; Jackson's reputed intrepidity was not, perhaps, without 
some influence. If Jackson had been surprised that afternoon, 
what would have resulted ? At all events, Keane peremptorily 
refused to hazard it. Within pistol-shot of the river, without 
covering and without alarm, their arms piled up, men and offi- 
cers lying about, just as Jackson desired, Keane pitched them. 
Concealment no longer prudent, but demonstration exaggerated 
become stratagetive, the soldiers and officers cooking, eating, 
bathing (for it was a fine mild day that saluted them), smoking, 
drinking, carousing, rambling about the banks of the magnifi- 
cent Mississippi, a mile wide and a hundred fathoms deep, were 
entertained with martial music and patriotic anthems — God 
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save the King, Rule Britannia, and the roast-beef of old Eng- 
land; amusing themselves in boastful security and flatter- 
ing anticipations. The British flag was hoisted, in proud salu- 
tation to the city and vicinage. The general established his 
head-quarters, with Colonel Thornton, in Mr. Viller^'s man- 
sion, and feasted on its plentiful fare. Two of the British 
officers shall tell how those gentlemen enjoyed themselves ; two 
gentlemen not satisfied with mere military renown, but ambi- 
tious moreover of literary celebrity, who published their feats 
in books. '^ Bare rations," says one of them, '^did not content 
them. Spreading themselves over the country, aa far as regard 
to safety would permit, they entered every house, and brought 
away quantities of hams, fowls, and wines of various descrip- 
tions, which being divided among them, all fared well, and 
none received too large a quantity. In this division of good 
things they were not unmindful of their officers ;" and so this 
king's evidence proceeds to tell that the officers were grateful 
receivers of their share of what the men stole. That disgrace- 
ful boast is part of the journal of an officer who served in the 
expedition, and revised its contents for publication at London, 
in 1821. The other informer, whose title-page styles him ^' A 
Subaltern in America : comprising his Narrative of the Cam- 
paigns of the British Army," confirms, in other words, the 
same account of the larceny, which distinguished &e universal 
British pillage and uniform barbarities in America. '' As the 
weather chanced to be remarkably favorable, and as no traces of 
an* enemy could be perceived, we very naturally looked forward 
to a peaceable and pleasant tour of duty ; and we made no 
scruple, as well officers aa men, to wander so far from the 
head-quarters of our post as the prospect of a few luxuries in 
the way of eating and drinking invited. With a few followers, 
the narrator's friend hurried ofi* to the chateau, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the state of its cellar and larder. An ample 
supply of wine, with a cheese, a piece of bacon, and a turkey, 
fell to our share:" with which petty thefts delighted, the 
thieves, not content with that meanness, enjoy the vanity of 
transmitting its boast to historical narration. 

The advance of the British army thus luxuriated, for a few 
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hours that afternoon, in their only quiet, or comfort, or even 
freedom from distress and disgrace, in Louisiana. That night- 
fall their defeats, destruction, and consternation began, never 
ceasing, night or day, during the* three disastrous^ weeks they 
lingered on the Mississippi, struggling with incessant discom- 
fitures, till at midnight, the 18th of January, 1815, skulking 
through the bogs and reeds, they escaped to their shipping, 
utterly demolished. Their operations were conducted with 
bravery, skill, and fortitude ; certainly, too, the weather and 
the region were unpropiiious. Still, not merely all Americans, 
but all civilized mankind, should rejoice in the bloody retribu- 
tion visited, through them, on the detestable letter by which ' 
the British Admiral Cochrane, commander-in-chief, gave official 
notice of barbarian hostilities to be perpetrated. And Jack- 
son's rescue of New Orleans was a master-piece of military 
resistance to invasion, a model of defensive warfare, which 
ought to be celebrated, as a memorable lesson that regular 
may be vanquished by irregular troops well commanded; 
that aggression is the best method of defence ; and attesting 
for free institutions, how militia overcome veteran soldiers. 
If Napoleon had encouraged the suburban workmen of im- 
perial Paris, calling for arms to save it, his dynasty, and 
faithless nobility, new and old, as J[ackson armed and roused 
the motley, listless, and dispirited inhabitants of a remote 
provincial town, would the French metropolis have fallen 
as it did ? But Jackson, whose weapons were as much sen- 
timental as material, put liberty and religion, with country, 
on hb banners, while the Emperor of the French, dreading 
popular prepotency, reluctantly conceded partial freedom, and 
substituted hi^ own, with a few more favored families, for 
country. The vast operations of Waterloo and Paris eclipse 
in extrinsic magnitude the comparatively insignificant military 
transactions at New Orleans. Yet the results of Napoleon's 
enormous overthrow may not be more momentous than those 
of Jackson's success. Waterloo reorganized royal Europe, just 
when New Orleans had vouchsafed a republican empire, endan- 
gered by intestine and foreign enmity. Popular sovereignty 
was secured in America simultaneously with counteracted resto- 
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ration of dynastic sovereignty in Europe. And, which will last 
longest, representative or individual government ? Is not the 
American* sentiment stronger than European polity? Will not 
the self-government of all well-nigh extinguished individuality 
overcome the self-government of one and "his chosen few subju- 
gating that of nearly all ? Waiving the question which is best, 
which is inevitable ? Since Waterloo and New Orleans, nearly 
all Europe and all America, including the Empire of Brazil, 
have been governed by representatives chosen by populations, 
with public assemblies in which to speak, and public presses 
to print what is spoken. 

Colonel De la Ronde, whose plantation, below New Orleans, 
joined that of General Yiller^, and who commanded the third 
regiment of Louisiana militia', of which one company was sur- 
prised and taken in Viller^'s house, escaped from them, as 
well as young Viller^ — both crossing the river in boats, and 
hastening to the city to announce the enemy's arrival. The 
evening before. Colonel De la Ronde sent to inform General 
Jackson that several sail of vessels had been seen off the point 
of the three bayous, behind Terre aux Beufs. On the morning 
of the 23d, therefore, the general despatched two engineer- 
officers, Majors Latour and Tatum, to ascertain whether that 
report .was true. Meeting several fugitives, bearers of the 
tidings. Major Tatum returned, and, before two o'clock in the 
afternoon, Jackson was made acquainted with the fact. His 
determination to attack the enemy in whatever might be his 
first position and whatever force, had not only been formed 
before, but mad« known to his officers. The British, long 
cooped up in shipping, he deemed unused to action. The 
American troops were inured to active movements and mostly 
irregulars, impatient of sedentary service. To his calculation 
may be added that Jackson himself, however prudent, was 
eager, for conflict and had no misgivings. The alarm-guL y^ns 
fired forthwith. The city uniformed troops, under Major Plan- 
ch^, sent for from Bayou St. John, ran paxt of the distance to 
New Orleans. General Coffee, with the Tennessee mounted 
riflemen, four miles above the city, arrived in an hour after 
he received orders. The 7th United Siiates regiment, under 
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Major Peire, the 44tli under Captain Baker, a few marines, 
under Lieutenant Bellevue, some artillerists, with two field- 
pieces, conducted by Lieutenant Spotts and Colonel M'Rae, 
a battalion of men of color, commanded by Major Daquin, 
Major Hind'is volunteer-dragoons of Mississippi, the Orleans 
rifle-company, gentlemen of the city. Captain Beale, with 
irhom Colonel De la Bonde served as a volunteer — altogether 
2131 fighting men, were hastily marshalled. Of these the ca- 
valry, 107, were never engaged, and two companies of the 
Tennessee mounted riflemen remained to take care of the 
horses when the rest of that brigade dismounted for action ; 
80 that the combatants were about eighteen hundred. Com- 
modore Patterson, at Bayou St. John, superintending the 
erection of batteries there, by Captain Henley, of the United 
States schooner Carolina, being also sent for by General Jack- 
son, hastened to New Orleans, and, with Captain Henley, 
dropped that vessel with the current down the river toi^mrds 
the British encampment ; ordering the sloop-of-war Louisiana, 
Lieutenant-commandant C. B. Thompson, to* follow. The crews 
of these vessels were, many of them, lately impressed and of* 
such various nations, that they could not understand each 
other's language, nor, by words, the commands of their * 
officers. 

New Orleans was greatly excited. As Jackson rode through 
the streets to attack the enemy, Creole women, of southern 
sensibilities, loudly bewailed the departure of their fathers, 
husbands, brothers, sons, and lovers, to provoke -what many 
brave and well-disposed men deemed a rash and desperate 
encounter, some disafiected treaclierously counteracted, and 
not a few deplored, as a sanguinary sacrifice, about to be made 
by a reckless commander, who cared not what destruction of 
property or life was made for his ruffian glory. A negro was 
captured with British proclamations, which he was fastening 
along the fences, signed by Admiral Cochrane aifd General 
Keane, calling on all Louisianiana to remain quiet, and they 
would be unmolested in their houses, as the British made war 
only against Americans, As Jackson rode, confident and 
composed, along, he desired his aid, Mr. Livingston, to assure 
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the affrighted ladies, in French, that the enemy should never 
get to New Orleans ;' that freemen, defending their firensides, 
could not be conquered. The few inhabitants of the city who 
went with him, rushed, with almost feyerish alacrity, to battle. 
But their number was not large. Less than 300 white, and 
rather more than 200 colored, were all who, from the city, 
shared their leader's perils on that perilous night. 

Men of several nativities, various sympathies a(id colors, 
with discordant cheers, in a Babel of tongues, led by a com- 
mander strange to nearly all ; a few of the officers having some 
military experience, but most of the men and officers, like their 
leader, never in conflict with trained and accomplished enemies. 
How many English they were to attack, no one knew. A 
small piquet of five mounted men, sent to reconnoitre, were 
soon driven back, without being able to approach the enemy. 
Adjutant-General Hayne, with a considerable force, then 
despatched on the same errand, returned with a merely con- 
jectural estimate that they did not exceed 2000. As the sloop 
of war Louisiana could not be got down the river, for want of 
wind, the armed United States schooner Carolina dropped 
down toward the encampment, her captain, Henley, and Com- 
modore Patterson, having hastened aboard from the bayou St 
John, where they were erecting naval batteries when apprised 
of the British arrival. About dusk, Mr. Livingston boarded 
the Carolina, with General Jackson's direction to anchor 
abreast of the encampment, at a spot indicated by Mr. Living- 
ston, and there open her fire, which was to be the signal for 
the onset ashore. The Carolina leisurely swept to her desired 
anchorage, so as to give time for the land operations, floated 
past the British sentinels, without suspicion of her purpose, 
and was hailed in a low tone, as if believed to come on no un- 
friendly errand. Right opposite their central camp-nres she 
took her station. Then what was intended as a signal was 
rendered ft surprising commencement of the' onslaught, as one 
of the British sufferers thus describes the action : — 

** Having fastened all hsr sails, and swung her broadside toward us, we 
could distinctly hear some one cry out, in a commanding voiee, 'Gitw tkem 
this for the honor of America t The words were instantly followed by the 
flashes of her guns, and a deadly shower of grape swept down numbers in 
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the camp. Against this dreadful fire we had nolhing whatever to oppose. 
The artillery which we had landed was too light to bring into competition 
with an adversary so powerful ; and, as she had anchored within a short 
distance of the opposite bank, no i^usketry could reach her with any pre- 
cision or effect A few fockets were discharged, which made a beautiful 
appearance in the air; bat the rocket is an uncertain weapon, and these 
deviated too ftr from their object to produce erea terror among those 
against whom they were directed. Under these circumstances, as nothing 
could be done offensively, our sole object was to shelter the men as qiuch as 
possible from this iron hail. With this view, they were commanded to 
leave the fires, and to hasten under the dyke. Wliither all, accordingly, 
repaired, without much regard to order and regularity, and, laying ourselves 
along wherever we could find room, we listened, in painful silence, to the 
pattering of giape-elKJt among our huts, and to the shrieks and groans of 
those who lay wounded beside them.' *' 

With the TaHationB unavoidable in euch descriptions, and 
wluch in(Mcate their truth, another English historian, on the 
spot, confirms the first quoted one's account of that surprise. 
Both confess the consternation in which all fled^ instantly from 
the camp-free, where they reposed gaily, and hid under a 
ditch, as shelter from the iron hail. There, half-frozen and 
starving, the latrocinious soldiery of that noon laid panic- 
struck all night, and all the next day, half-buried, to crawl out 
at last to bury their dead. 

The naval signd for onslaught ashore sacrificed a hecatomb 
of 100 soldiers killed or wounded by the first broadside for the 
honor of America. The English camp-fires, blazing for supper 
and slumber, lighted American gunnery from the Carolina, 
aimed point-blank with deadly certainty. For a short time, 
partially recovering from consternation, the astounded enemy 
attempted to retort with rockets and musketry. But rockets, 
which, at Bladensburg, put the militia to flight in a panic, were 
harmless, and almost amusing fire-works, let oif in the dark, 
at the schooner. And random volleys of musketry, though a 
good many balls struck her masts and rigging, only wounded 
one man slightly. Instantaneous flight and concealment were 
indispensable, according to all the Britoh accounts, 6fiicial and 
historical. So egregious had been British mistake that Loui- 
siana would embrace the invaders as deliverers, and that, 
except a few North Americans, all the inhabitants of that 
Spanish-French province longed for British and Spanish rulerSi 
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that not a misgiving of any harm disturbed the invaders* ca- 
rousals. The Carolina, in the dusk, quietly swept in near her 
victims, cast anchor, and, in profound silence, calmly prepared 
for carnage. The merry victiftis to he sacrificed hailed her 
with some doubt, but greater welcome, believing that it was a 
vessel loaded by Louisiana friends with supplies for their deli- 
verers. Their Spanish guides had led them to expect friends, 
with plenty of good cheer, and treasures of lawful prize. A 
terrible broadside dispelled that delusion, driving, General 
Keane's despatch stated, Colonel Thornton and Colonel 
Brooke precipitately to hurry the men under the slope of the 
river bank. Both the British narratives, by sufferers in that 
severe first lesson of defeat, particularise the many distressing 
deaths, and still more frightful wounds, it inflicted. The 
British official report of casualties that night, acknowledges 305 
killed, wounded, or missing. Yet General Keane*8 despatch, 
for the London Gazette, treated the first onslaught as unim- 
portant, and far from inglorious. The retreat he represented 
.as so rapid that the colonels . saved the men under the bank 
with but a single casualty ; thereby saving the lives of his 
army at the cost of their honor. For, if the retreat was so 
precipitate as to be effected when but a single man was hurt, 
it was more nimble than honorable. At the midnight battle 
of Bridgewater, General Scott's rule of retreat was, that it is 
unwarrantable till at least every third man is struck down. 
If it were possible that General Keane's statement could be 
true, the best British troops, when but one of them was hurt, 
fled from the first fire in a fright, and hid in a ditch. At all 
events, British contempt of American militia, hope of French 
co-operation, and reliance on Spanish guides, turned at once 
to sudden and continually-increasing dread of American sharp- 
shooters, doubt of French aid, and acrimonious suspicion of 
Spanish betrayal. Still, the Spanish predictions were sincere, 
and not quite unfounded ; while French disloyalty, and Ame- 
rican despondency, had some existence, till the overture of 
that decisive night united all the inhabitants of all races, 
colors, and degrees, to repulse the English invasion. 

General Eeane's official despatch for the London Grazette is 
so egregious a falsification, that it is not only lawful to b6 
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taught by other enemies, but instructive to collate his with 
their narratives. The British had hardly taken refuge under 
the levee, when Jackson and CofiFee struck their pre-Joncerted 
blows. 

*«The night,*' says British narrative, **wa8 now as dark as pitch, the 
moon being but young, and totally obscured by clouds. Our fires, deserted 
by us, and beat about by the eneroy^s shot, began to bum red and dull, and, 
except when the flashes of those guns that played upon us cast a momen- 
tary glare, not an object could be distinguished at the distance of a yard. 
In this state we lay for nearly an hour, unable to moverfrom our ground, or 
ofier any opposition to those who kept us there, when a straggling fire of 
musketry called our attention towards the piqijfAs, and warned us to prepare 
for a closer and more desperate strife. * . * * * The dropping fire, 
having paused for a few moments. Was succeeded by a fearfiil yell, and the 
heavens were illumined on all sides by a semi-circular blaze of musketry. 
It was now clear that we were surrounded, and that by a very superior 
force; and therefore no alternative remaining but either to surrender at 
discretion or to beat back the assailants. The first of these plans was 
never, for an instant, thought of, and the second was immediately put in 
force. Rushing from under the bank, the 85th and 95th flew to support the 
piquets, while the 4tb, stealing to the rear of the encampment, formed close 
columns, and remained as a reserve. But to de^ribe this action is alU^ 
gether out of the question, for it was such a battle as the annals of modern 
warfare can hardly match. All order, all discipline, were lost. Each 
officer, as he was able to collect twenty or thirty men round him, advanced 
into the middle of the enemy, when it was fought hand to hand, bayonet to 
bayonet, and sword to sword, with the tumult and ferocity of one of Homer's 
combata'* 

After rather a long and not very striking episode, detailing 
the Homeric adventures and exploits of a comrade, the same 
British chronicler thus resumes his Epic : — 

** Attacked unexpectedly and in the dark, surrounded by enemies before 
any arrangements could be made to oppose them, it is not conceivable that 
order or the rules of disciplined war could be preserved. We were mingled 
with the Americans frequently, before we could tell whether they were 
friends or foes; because, speaking the same language with ourselves, there 
was no mark by which to distinguish them, at least none whose influence 
extended beyond the distance of a few paces. The consequence was that 
more feats of individual gallantry were performed, in the course of this night, 
than many campaigns might have aflforded an opportunity of performing, 
while, viewing the affiiir as a regular action, none can be imagined more 
full of blunders and confusion. No man could tell what was going on in 
any quarter, except where he himself chanced immediately to stand ; no one 
part of the line could bring assistance to another, because, in truth, no line 
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existed. It was, in one word, a perfect tumult, resembling, except in its 
fatal consequences, those scenes which the night of an Irish fair usually 
exbiDitfi much more than an engagement between two civilized armies. 

** The combat had been long and obstinately contested, having begun at 
eight in the evening and continuing till three in the morning, [the firing 
ceased about half past nine, though in the dismay of this narrator it lasted 
several hours longer,] but the victory was decidedly ours, for the Americam 
retreated in the greatest disorder, leaving us in poaseflsion of the field [of <t 
field they did, but not the field of battle.] Our'loss, however, was enormous. 
Not leas than 500 men had fiillen, many of whom were our finest soldiere 
and best officers; and yet we could not but .consider ourselves fortunate in 
escaping from the toils, even at the expense of so great a sacrifice.** Alter 
he adds, these victors passed the night under arms, ** in the mom, to avoio 
the fire of the vessel, we again betook ourselves to the bank, and lay down. . . 
Daylight was beginning to appear, when we retreated to the bank. Here 
we lay for some hours, worn out with &tigue and wint of sleeps and diiver* 
ing in the cold air of a frosty morning, without being able to light a fire or 
prepare a morsel of provisions. Whenever an attempt of the kind wu 
made, as soon as two or three men began to steal from shelter, the schoon- 
er*s guns immediately opened ; and thus was the whole divismn kept, as it 
were, prisoners for the space of an entire day. 

«* While our troops lay in this uncomfortable situation, I stole away, with 
two or three more, to find out and i^ury a friend who was among the slain. 
In wandering over the field for this purpose, the most shocking uid disgust- 
ing sights everywhere presented themselves. Many had met their deaths 
from bayonet-wounds, sabre-cuts, or heavy Uowb from the butt-eods of mus- 
kets. Friends and foes lay together, in small groups of four or six. Such 
bad been the deadly closeness of the strife that, in one or two places, an 
English and American soldier might be seen with the bayonet of each 
fiistened in the other's body. I strolled into the hospital, and visited the 
wounded. Every room in the house was crowded with wretches mangled. . . 
Prayers, groans, and, I grieve to add, the most horrid ezclamat^s, smote 
upon the ears wherever I turned. . . Passing through the apartments where 
the private soldiers lay, I next came to those occupied by the officera Of 
these there were ^e or six in one small room. *There were many others, 
some severely, and others slightly hurt.'* 

These descriptive confessions, together with General Keane'a 
official despatch, that he was attacked by at least five thousand 
men, when there were not two thousand, and the English 
veterans at least doubled the number of their inexperienced 
assailants, are indubitable attestations of thd impetuous and 
destructive bravery by which the invaders were surprised, 
dispersed, astonished, terrified, and routed. But men and 
officers they were too well practised in warfare not to make 
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Btoat resistance, especially as they liad no retreat. At four 
in the morning, ^rhen Jackson drew off his men, the British 
officers might, without much exaggeration, state that the 
Americans retreated, and frpm their retirement claim the vic- 
tory. Nor is it great discredit to the bravest soldiers that, 
completely surprised and demoralized, they were unable to 
cope with assailants ardent, self-possessed, brave, and upon 
their own ground. The British 'Subaltern thus coincides in 
the distress, acknowledged by the other narrator, of .their dis- 
asters : — • 

« 

*' I hardly recollect to have spent fourteen or fifteen hours with less com- 
fort to myself than these. In the hnrry and bustle of last night's engage- 
ment, my servant, to whose care I had entrusted my cloak and haversack, 
disappeared ; he returned not dufing the entir^ morning; and, as no provi- 
sions were issued out. to us, nor any opportunity given to light fires, I was 
compelled to endure, all that time^ the .extremes of hunger, weariness, and 
cold. As ill luck would have it, too, the day chanced ' to be remarkably 
severe. There was no rain, it is true, but the sky was covered witli gray 
clouds ; the sun never once pierced them, and a frost,jor rather a vile blight, 
hang upon the atmosphere from morning till night. Nor were the objects 
which occupied .dur senses of sight and hearing quite suqh as wq should 
have desired to occupy them. In other parts of the field, the troops, not 
shut up as we were by the enemy's guns, employed themselves in burying 
the dead and otherwise ef&cing the traces of war&re. The site of our en- 
campment continued to be strewed with carcasses to the last ; and so watch- 
ful were the crew of the schoonery that every ef&rt to convey them out of 
sight brought a heavy fire upon the party engaged in it. I roust say that 
the enemy's behavior, upon the present occasion, was not such as did them 
honor. The house which General Eeane had originally occu]9!ed as head- 
quarters, being converted into an hospital, was filled at this time with 
wounded, both firom the British and American armies. Tamark its uses, a 
yellow flag, the usual signal in such cases, was hoisted on the roof; yet the 
Americana continued to fire at ft as often as a group of six or eight persons 
happened to show themselves at the door. Nay, so utterly regardless were 
they of the dictates of humanity, that even the parties which were in the 
act of conveying the wounded from place to place escaped not without mo- 
lestation. More than one such party was dispersed by grape-shot, and more 
than one poor, maimed soldier was in consequence hurled out of the blanket 
in which he was borne. 

'* The reader will not doubt, when I say, that seldom has the departure 
of daylight been more anxiously looked for by me than we looked for it 



now." 



Complaints of uncivilized warfare, by firing on hospitals. 
Vol. IV. — 10 
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come with ill grace from soldiers who, at Raisin, suffered 
wounded prisoners to be murdered ; at Niagara, put to death 
men asleep ii^ bed and others helpless in the hospital ; who, at 
their bombardment of Fort Sowyer, redoubled their fire when 
it struck down the American flag, soon after Colonel Lawrence 
humanely suspended his fire when the British flag was shot 
away, in order to ascertain whether it denoted surrender. 
Such complaints are puerile and insolent from men serving 
under Admiral Cochrane, w8o gaye our government by order 
of his own oflicial notice of barbarous hostilities to be waged, &om 
the same ship Tonnant in the Chesapeake that carried him to 
Lake Borgne. Without truce to bury the dead,' it is not illegi- 
timate warfare to disturb those interring them. And, if hospi- 
tals are privileged from cannonade, they would be the common 
stratagem of every army. 

Confused, tumultuous, and fragmentary as^ by their own 
officers* confessions, the British conflict, retreat, and conceal- 
ment were that night^ the American attack was Veil precon- 
certed, and victorious; and would probably have been com- 
pletely, successful, but for some mishap, which damaged the 
general's plan of operations. 

Although Commodore Patterson was deliberate, and gave, 
as h^ Supposed, sufficient time for the troops before he fired 
the signal for their action, yet it was rather too soon for Ge- 
neral Coffee, who had to take his brigade round, by a consi- 
derable circuit, toward the swainp, before he fell upon the 
enemy. With the first fire, Jackson's division rushed into 
action, near the river : the 7th i^egiment, led by Major Peire, 
who did ^ot belopg to it, but was assigned for that purpose, 
and the 44th regiment, the two together numbering 76^ bayo- 
nets ; Major Plaiich^'s battalion of city-volunteers, 287 ; Major 
Daquin|s l^attalion of men of color, 210; 66 marines, under 
Lieutenant Bellevue, and 22 artillerists, with two field-pieces, 
well managed by Lieutenant Spotts — the marines an.d artil- 
lery superintended l^y Colonel M'Ra%. With these, altogether 
not more than 1400 fighting men, J^spn attacked the British, 
overcame their strenuous resistance, drove them; after a succes- 
sion of close conflicts, a mile from their first position, and left 
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them under the cover of a baok, where they took shelter^ with- 
out an effort on their part* to ^sail h^m when he deemed it 
prudent to dra^FV^ off hh victorious followers. At one moment, 
when the British seemed inclined to charge, the Americaijis 
were eitger to meet them with the bayonet, and the drums of 
Major Plauch^'s battalionrheat to charge. But experienced 
officers deemed it too hazardous by unti^ied agiEfjast veteran 
troops : Colonel Ro^s, of the 44th regiment, acting by Jao^- 
son's appointment as brigadier-general, a brave and regular 
soldier, especially forbidding it. At another time, when the 
British were al^out seizing our two oaunon and the marines 
with them faltered, Colonels ^ayne mi Piatt, with Major 
Chotard and some of- the Jth regiment, gallantly rescued the 
artillery. G^eral Jackson wag in the fire, among the fore- 
most ; and, if his orders had. been executed, the action would 
probably have been still more successful.* But Colonel Ross 
omitted to preserve the junction between Jackson's wing and 
Coffee's, as arranged by Jackson, which caused some confusion. 
Instead of keeping the right wing in compaot c^iimunicatiob 
with the left, it ufas steered to spread to 'a wide, thin line, 
which, as the troops advanced ^d the ground changed, forced 
l^e city-battalions to the rear, presaingv upon the two regulax 
regiments, thus pushed before' instead of beiQg alopgside o^ the 
volunteers, find so confused' the' Whole movement. A heavy 
fog had risen from, the river during the battle, ^nd nothing but 
durkness was visible. Separated from Cofiee, Jackson was, 
moreover, ignp]::^t of what he had done. , Although Coffee^s 
rifles and the enemy's mtsketry had signified sharp contest in 
that quarter, yet there too the firing ceased, the Carolina's 
fire nearly stopped, as her officers could not direct it in. the 
dark, and General Jackson deeme4 it prud^t to suspend fur- 
ther action till* he xsould heaif from General Coffee, and ascer- 
tain more than he compjrehended as things then- appeared. 

With, altogether, 648 rifl^tmen, including the city rifle com- 
pany of Captain Beale, Coffee, for his onset,* had to lead his 
men round the British piquets, beyond . their encampment, 
near the cypress swamp. Major Hind's Mississippi davalry 
were stationed in that quarter, as cavalry could not be used in 
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the dark among so many ditches. Coffee left two of his com- 
panies to watch the horses turned loose and the clothing there 
deposited. With the rest, not exceeding 500 men, as soon as 
the Carolina fired the signal, though. not then exactly where 
he intended to begin, he moved upon the British encampment; 
from which the Carolina's fire having driven them, such as re- 
treated towards jthe' swamp soon came into conflict with Coffee. 
Volleys of the rifle ^nd the musket Were exchanged. The Bri- 
tish retreated, after several collisions, toward their camp; 
compelled by close sharp-shooting to take post under a bank, 
which protected them from shot. General Coffee having no 
other means than bullets for dislodging 'them, and apprehend- 
ing that, if assaulted at close quarters, the British bayonet 
might prove an overmalch for the Tennessee rifle, stopped in 
his victorious career, as Jackson had done, elsewhere, ceased to 
fire,' and resolved to wait till he heard from Jackson. His 
answer to Jackson^ inquiry made- known a mishap which befel 
Coffee's wing, and threatened at first to be more serious than it 
proved. Jn the last collision with the British, Colonels Dyre 
and Gibson's command, with Captain Beale's company of city 
riflemen, piishing forward with the extravagant ardor of in- 
experienced troops, separated in the dark from the rest of 
Coffee's brigade, of which the^ were the eittreme left, and 
rushed into the midst of the British, making as well as losing 
a good many prisoners. The* greater portion of the .detach- 
ment, however, broke through their enemies, but, not knowing 
in the dark where to f ejoin Coffee, tttumed to where Hind's 
cavalry were stationed. Coffee's tidings to Jackson mentioned 
this mishap, and that Colonel Lauderdale, a fine young officer, 
who served through the Qreek war with Jackson, was killed. 
. Thus the battle,, after betwe^ one and two hours' severe con- 
test, was suspended. The firing ceased. Jackson was in posses- 
sion of the field, from which he and Cbffee had driven the British. 
In tumultuary, obscure, and fractional 'conflict', much had been 
done. The British, though worsted and demoralized, were still 
unsubd^ed and formidable. The Americans, flushed with tri- 
umph, desired more; and their commander thought that he 
might by renewed exertions compel the enemy to surrender ; 
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for they could not retreat. But, separated from Coffee, who 
had perhaps lost a great many of his men, deranged as Jack- 
son's "wing had been by not being kept in the order he pre- 
scribed, amd impervionsly dark as was a night half* spent, 
so that the light to guide our own men was the flashes of their 
enemy's guns, Jackson had done too well to risk all in aggres- 
siye for defensive operation^ . Invisible enemies, under shelter, 
could not be* reached but with thebayonet, in thQ use of which 
weapon they were probably superior, to our untried troops, and 
Coffee's men bad no bayonets. Superadded to these consider- 
ations another, finally, induced Jackson to forbear any further 
attempt, for some time seriously contemplated. From British 
prisoners and deserters he learned that during the action the 
second British division arrived on the battle-ground, took part 
in its vicissitudes, and th^t the enemy outnumbered our sixteeA 
or seventeen hundred men still under arms at least two, if not 
three to one. By opportune reinforcements, the British force 
was doubled that evening. Admirals Cochrane and Malcolm 
remained all day, the 28d, at the fishermen's huts, to hasten 
the transportation of more troops arriving there from Peas 
island. The boats, which landed General Keane and^his ad- 
vance at daylight, returned immediately for more. . Another 
squadron of vesseh from Peas island heard, on the lake; the 
guns fired by the Carolina^ which so hastened their transit 
that, by four o'clock that afternoon, 2500 men more, under Co- 
lonel Brooke, arrived. T^ie 21st regiment of British fusileers, 
900; the 44tli. regiment, 750; the 93d regiment, 1100, and 
about 150 artillerists, soon after seven o'clock in the evening, 
landed where General Keane lauded with the advance that 
morning; and, challenged by the great guns, soon hastened 
over the shprt distance from the landing-place to the encamp- 
ment. That reinfofcement is mentioned in the Narrative of 
the British Campaign; and General Eeane'^ report to Ge- 
neral Pakenham of i;he night-action applauds Colonel Brooke, 
who was not of the first detachment, for rapidly removing the 
4th regiment from the Carolina's fire to behind some buildings 
which were near; as Colonel Thornton is honorably exhibited, 
in the same official report, for ''in the most prompt and judi- 
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cions manner placing hit brigade under the inward slope of the 
lank of the river,*' Beyond question, the twe brigades were 
tbere in the beginning of the action, and parts of both concealed 
under the levee and be^nd buildings : refuge not unmilitarj, 
jet attestisg their presence and rapid retreat in considerable 
disquiet. - From four to five thousand British troops were, 
therefore, opposed to Jackson's original two thousand, both 
sid^s by midnight somewhat reduqed by casualties : but, in- 
cluding the crew of the Carolina, the Americans not Imlf the 
British, if a third. Never;theldss, Jackson, encouraged by suc- 
cess, had resolyed to renew the attack, with reinforcements, 
at; daylight. Before leaving the city, apprehensive that it 
might be attacked from above, by British forces coming from 
the lake iR that direction — that such might be their main 
design, and the force on Yiller^'s plantation only intended to 
divert attention' from the principal attack — he had stationed 
the Louisiana militia, under Governor Claiborne, and the Ten- 
nessee milHia, under General Carroll, on the Gentilly road, 
between the city and the swamp, to' guard New Orleans in 
that quarter, should that apprehension be realized. After he 
had .driven the ^nemjfroin the field and held them confined 
under cover, whence it was diiSSoult to Tetfeat, believing it 
practicable to force them to surrender, at ohe o'clock at night, 
he despatched an officei' to General Carroll, ordering him, 
provided he saw no danger of attack from above, to hasten, 
with the Tennessee militia, to the Qeld of battle, Jeaving Go- 
vernor Clailxyrne with 'the- Louisiana militia as they were. 
With Carroll's reinforcement and united with Cofiee, General 
Jackson* intended to at'taok the British in their hiding places 
at daylight. 

But the order to Carroll was soon <K>Hntermanded, and the 
design of attacking ag^in at daylight relinquished, in conse- 
quence of intelligence, disclosed by prisoners and deserters, of 
the arrival of Colonel Brooke's brigade, and that there were 
from fiv.e to six thousand British troops on the ground, while 
Ja^iksoiT had not' more than some seventeen hundred at any 
rate, and, if Dyre and Gibson had been tak^n prisoners, as 
apprehended, but fifteen hundred to second him ; so that, even 
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irith Carrpll*8 militia, Jackson ^would still be largely outnum- 
bered. * 

Three hundred and fifty Loxusiana militia had indeed ar- 
rived on the jgronnd about midnight, but without Jackson's 
order or knowledge ; and whose imprudent enterprise in the 
dark came to nothing. 

Some miles below New Orleans, the Mississippi winds almost 
ipoond in a^ qircle, called English Turn. Three hundred and 
fifly militia stationed there, learning, soon after two o'clock, 
of the British landing at Yiller^'s plantation, insisted on being 
led against them. As General David Morgan, who eotnmanded, 
had no orders, he overraled so wild a movement. But when 
at night the Carolina's guns inflamed their ardor, neither men 
or officers could be restrained, and Morgan was constrained to 
lead them to the field of battle. But^ near midnight, when 
they got there, the firing had ceased, and it wa9 so dar]^ that 
they could find neither friends nor enemies. After a few 
random skats fired between tbem and the British, to the sur- 
prise of Jackson's troops, who could not imagine what firing it 
was, before daybreak, the pfficers led the men batsk to English 
Torn, there- to await events and orders. Several of the men, 
in their eagerness to meet' the enemy, who went sick from 
their hospital, after their, muddy, dark march, were so ex- 
hausted as to be unable to return, and were left near the 
battle-ground, reported that six hnndred British had been near 
enough to engage Morgan's corps, but refrained for fear they 
were too 'many. 

Without knowledge* of Morgan's proximity, which at all 
events wquld not have affected his determination to retire, at 
four o'clock in the morning 9f the 24th of December, Jackson 
withdrew his forces to a position, two miles from the British 
encampment, between tbem and the city. His men had felt 
the redoubtable enemy^ aild ascertained their own untried 
fighting capacity. Confidence was in^lred by collision, much 
diminishing' the personal danger which to unexperienced men 
always seems more terrible than to those who know how much 
less it is than it seems. The admirable judgment of General 
Jackson, no less than his daring courage, effectually achieved 
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his plan of operations. Assailing, instead of defending, and 
assailing iji their first position, astonished, confounded, and, 
morally still more than physically, subdmed the veteran foe, 
who never recovered from the shock of that tiger's leap upon 
their throat. All that followed, till their bloody defeat of the 
8th of January, was but corollary to the problem solved by 
that master-stroke. 

General Keane's report of it did not pretend to claim a vio* 
tory, though affirming that his* troops repulsed Jackson's 
assault ; reiterated^ he owns ; cheched^ for a time^ but renewed; 
persevered in with unexampled ardor and intensity. He de- 
clared, in his carefully-couched letter of the 26th.of Decetai- 
ber, for publication, that '^A more extraordinary conflict, per- 
haps, never occnrred." '' The enemy now determined on 
leaking a last effort, and, collecting the whole of his force, 
moved jigainst the light brigade. At first this drove in all the 
advanced posts. But Colonel Thornton was at hand, and, 
moving forward, appalled the enemy, who thought it prudent 
to retire, and did not again dare to advance. It was now 
twelve o'clock, and the firing ceased on both sides" Certainly 
the firing ceased when so ordered by general Jackson ; nor 
would he venture to advance further, when the British could 
be reached in their hiding-places by the bayonet only ; which, 
notwithstanding his unquestionable daring, it was deemed im- 
prudent to try with raw troops, who had never served tpgether, 
most of them not at^ all, against old soldiers, perfected by 
military training, by several campaigns, and numerous battles. 
But, as confessed by the two British historians, that was a 
dreadful night ; when, after being driven from the^ field, all 
the British did was to hide in wet ditches, perishing with cold 
and hunger, and s<5 alarmed as not to venture out even the 
next day. General Keane's official estinuite of his terrible 
assailants more than doubled their '^number. '^From the best 

r 

information I can obtain," was his report, on the 26th of De- 
cember, to General Pakenham, '^ the enemy's force amounted 
to EiVE THOUSAND men, and was commanded oy Major-Generai 
Jackson." That unconscious homage to a superior foe might 
have furthermore acknowledged that, when Jackson drew off 
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his men, eager to be led to more and closer conflict, he left 
Colonel Hinds, with the ^Mississippi cavalry and some other 
light troops, to hold the ground from which the Americans 
drove the British, as' a demons.tration, and to watch any of 
their ipovements. But more than five thousaud excellent 
British troops, disconcerted and indeed dismayed, attempted 
no movement whatever during that night nor the next day 
after their reverses On « the 24th, the 25th, and the 26th of 
December, largely reinforced, and completely reorganized by 
their new commander-in-chief. General Pakenham, not an 
attempt was fnade to disturb Jackson ; while, on .the contrary, 
his Tennesseans, and other irregular soldiery, by what British 
history calls. 4i^erderlf/j but confesses was most effectual, on- 
slaught, day and night affronted the British can^p, drove in their 
piquets, killed numbers of their men, fomenting the amaze- 
. ment and demoralization inflicted* on those who expected little 
resistance, and^ere assured of kind welcome. The war was 
virtually ended that lught, the metropolis of tfie south-west 
rescued, the State of Louisiana snatched from subjugation. 
But for Jackson's masterly blow struck then, the enemy would 
probably the next morning,, if not sooner, haye assaulted and 
perad venture captuVed New Orleans ; where Jackson *had only 
5000 troops altogether, most of them r^lw militia ; and where, 
if there were not' many traitors, there certainly, were many 
men of the, first respectability, and i;i the highest stations, 
who openly deprecated what they pronounoed ruinous resist- 
ance, and urged the necessity and wisdom of judicious capitu- 
lation^ The Joss officially acknowledged by the^^British that 
night was 4 captains, 1 lieutenant, 7 Serjeants, 1 drumiliery 83 
rank and file — 46 killed^ 1 lieutenant-colon*el, 1 major^ 2 
captains, 8 lieutenants, 10 Serjeants,. 4 drummers, 141 rank 
and file — 167 Vounded; 1 major, 1 lieutenant, 1 ensign, 3 
Serjeants, 58 rank and £le— ^64 missiitg; total, 277. The 
British narrative, before jnentioned, puts it do^n as at l6ast 
500. The Amerigan casualties were 24 killed, 115 wounded, 
and 74 prisoners ; total, 213. 

Jackson pitched on the bank of what was called Rodri^ez 
oanal for his station, four miles below New Orleans ; and the 
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line to be fortified, for preventing the British marching in that 
YfBj to the city. But apprehending their approach also by the 
riyer Mississippi, and moreover hj Lake* Baiataria, deserters 
and prisoners imputing such designs to them, his vigilance 
and energy "were exercised, therefore, to guard, by those he 
sent for the purpose, several avcBue^, besides fortifying what 
was called h)s line, to which his personal attention was given 
during four days, from 'the morning .of the 24th, when he en- 
camped there, to the 28th, 'when the enemy made their first 
unsuccessful attempt to force his position. During those four 
days and^ nights he took no rest, but, day and night, superin- 
tended the digging, trenching, arming, and otherwise render- 
ing available that rude fortification, of which, as he justly said, 
a rampart of brave freemen was, after all, the best bulwark. 
Lafitte was sent with Major Reynolds to fortify Barataria; 
the forts on the Missis^ppi Were deemed sufficient'to keep the* 
enemy from* ascending that stream'; and jHckson was inde- 
fatigable in the fortification of the avenue they chose, which 
recommended itself for his selection by the morass skirting all 
the way from Baton Biouge the strip of dry land on which 
N^w Orleans stjtnds, approaching^ there, so 'near the Missis^ 
sippi that there were but about 400 yards to be guarded across 
from the river to the ^ swamp, and by a cieep* canal, of which 
the mud thrown upon the bank already forlned the beginning 
of ^ rude glacis.^ • 

The enemy's plan was to collect all their forces where Ge- 
neral Keane landed, and -thence assault New Orleans. With 
undisturbed 'Command of the lakes, and foot-hold on the Mis- 
sissippi) ^they had all they needed for collecting troops, muni* 
tions, provisiofts, and whatever else they -wanted from Peas 
Island, at th£ plantations below the city. Their most imtne- 
diate^ and alarming obstacle, aflter Jackson withdrew, was the 
Wteries afloat, on board the Carolina and Louisiana, on the 
river. During the. 24th of December, all that 6en^ral«Keane 
endeavored was to avoid the fire from the srater^ so fatal the 
night before, and which atill annoyed his troops whenever they 
showed themselves. E;irJy on the morning 6f Christmas day. 
Generals Pakenham and Gibbs arrived ; and all the advanee 
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corpSy 'which, under General' Keane, had been .roughly handled, 
if not discredited, was dissolved by Gjsneral Pakenbam, tho 
troops altogether newly organized into two brigades or 
columns, and, with anofh^r commander,- better topes' were 
inspired. Btit General Pakenbam gave vent to his*disappoint- 
ment and mortification in no measured terms, so loudly fulmi- 
nated that they were known to every officen and soldier in the 
bivouac. A wide, rapid river on bne flank, an impassable 
wood ' on th^ other, the Americans close by in fronti and' not 
boats enough with the illeet to carry off one-third of the 
British forces at a time-^ Pakenbam was disconcerted at the 

ttta% blu^h of .things. . ' ^ 

• 
•'All thiogfl," Buys the British narrative, "had turned out diamdtricaJly 

opposite to what was anticipated; and* it appeared that, instead of a trifling 
affiiir, more likely to fill our pockets than to add to our renown,, we had cm- 
barked in an undertaking whjch {Resented diflicuUies not to be surmounted 
without patience and determination. . . . Being placed beyond the risk of 
serious annoyance from tHe shipping, the Whole army remained quiet for the 
night ... In oor guides, to whose rumors we had listened before .with 
avidity, no farther confidence Was reposdt). *It was perfectly evident, either 
that they had purposely deceived us, or that their information was gathered 
from a most imperfect source; therefore, though they were not exactly 
placed in confinementi they were strictly watched, and treated more like 
spies than deserters. Instead of an easy conquest, we had already met with 
▼igoroos opposition; instead df finding the 'inhabitants ready and eHger to 
join OS, we found the houses deserted, the cattle and horses driven away» 
and every appearance of hostility. . . . Afler a rapid and prosperous voyage, 
Snr Edward P^kenham, with General Gibbs as his second in command, t^r- 
rived in time to see his troops broiight into a situation from which all his 
abilities could scarcely ekpect to extricate theAk Nor were the troops 
themselv^ ignorant of the unfavorable circum^ances in which they stood. 
Hoping, therefore, every thing ffom a change, they greeted their new 
leader with a hearty cheer; while the Cbnfidence, which past events had 
tended in some degree to dispel, returned once more to the bosoms of all. 
It was Christmas day, and a number of officers, clubbing their little stock 
of provisions, resokjed to dine together, in memory of former times. .But at 
80 melancholy a ChHetmas dinner I do not recollect at aqy time to have 
been present . . . The want of many well-known and beloved &ces gave 
us. pain. . . . Though far removed from the river, we were still within 
cannon-shot of our'enemy* Nor was she inactfve in her attempts to molest 
Elevating her guns to a great degr^, she contrived oceasionajly to strike 
the wall of the building, a barnv in which we tet . . . While thus sitting 
at tablet a loud shriek was heard, afler one of these explosions, and, on 
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running out, we found that a shot had taken efiect in the body of an unfor- 
tunate' soldier. Though &irly cut in two, the poo^ wretch lived for nearly 
an hour." 

To removiB the cause of such hindrance and annoyance, the 
schooner Gatrolina must ba destroyed ; for which purpose a bat- 
tery was erected, during the night of the 25th of December, 
of nine' field-pieces, two howitzers, and one mortar, planted on 
the brink of the river after dark ; which, at dawn on the 26th, 
fired red-hot shot on the schooner — Captain Henley having 
moved her to the other side. The shot soon took effect among 
her ropes ; the flames burst forth ; there wgs danger of the 
magazine exploding, and it became necessary for the captain 
to blow her up and land with his crew* The guns of the bat- 
tery vf ere then turned against the Louisiana, lyhose commander. 
Lieutenant Thompson, by towing and other means, managed 
to gdt that vessel' higher up the stream and out of danger. 
By the destruction of one of those vcJsqIs and removal of the 
other, the way was clear for General Pakenham to New Or- 
leans, provided he could overcome General Jackson, to which 
all the enemy^s efforts were strenuously directed during the 
26th, 27th, and 28th of Deceftiber. Both parties were fully 
aware that time was a vital element, of advantage to Jack- 
son and detriment to the enemy. The Kentucky militia were 
expected -soon, and other reinforcemenbrwere continually join- 
ing J«ckson, whose position was every hour gaining additional 
strength, by deepening and widening the ditch or canal, heap- 
ing up mud from it on the bank, and fortifying the whole. 
The physical force constantly ^gained by the Americans was, 
however, the least of their melioration. Successful battle, 
while it increased their numerical, quadrupled their moral 
force. On the other hand, surprise, disappointment, and dis- 
comfiture, diminished, still more morally than physically, the 
power of their enemies, of whose apprehensions of their bold, 
wily, and terrible adversaries, their own histories tejl, what 
from any American narrator would be quite incredible impu- 
tation on renowAed, veteran British troops. 

Jackson had the levees or river-banks between him and the 
British cut, so as to let in the water from the Mississippi and 
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overflow the ground. By his order, General Morgan did the 
same thing below an^'neir the enemy, whcJ* would thus b.e con- 
fined, by water two or three. feet deep, to an island, artificially 
formed, for thekr only foothold. That hydrocele of their posi- 
tion might have prevented their attacking either Jackson's camp 
or the oity, with any effect, and compelled them to retire to their 
shipping, but for the river falling, instead of rising, soon after 
its ruptures were .effected. By that contravention, his purpose 
was. not only frustrated, but the plan and' operations of the 
enemy much fiicilitated. Th^ waters hi into the fields, with- 
out hooding them, filled tiie creeks, rendered them more navi- 
gable, and enabled the s^amet, by boats, to transport artillery 
and other necessary supplies from 'the lake to the encampment. 
In that arduous service they wereincqssanfly employed during 
the 26th and 27th ; and, as the official despatches of their 
commanding officers attest, labored ^ay and night, with an 
assiduity and cheerful toil seldom exceeded. A battery having 
been erected by night, to protect them from the Louisiana, 
should that vessel attack the camp, on the morning of the 
28th of December, the whole army, probably nine thousand 
strong, in two colunms, — that on ^e swamp side commanded 
by General Gibbs, and that reStingt>n the river led, by Gene- 
ral Keane — moved forward^ for the first time, to attack Jack- 
son, and underwent their second defeat. How he prepared 
them for it, by continual torments and terrors, ok^e of their 
historians, amcmg the sufferers, thus informs us : — 

"All this was done qaietly enough, npr was there any cause of alarm till 
after sunset; bat, from that time till towards dawn, we were kept in a con- 
ftant dtate of anxiety and a^tfition. Sending down small bodies of riflemen, 
the American general harassed oar piquets, killed and wounded a few of 
the sentinels, and prevented the maiq body from obtaining any sound or 
refreshing sleep. Scarcely had the troops lain down, when they were 
aroused by a sharp firing at the outposts, which lasted only till they were 
in order, and then ceased. But as soon as they had dispersed, and had once 
more addressed themselves to repose, the same caufte of alarn^ returned, and 
they were again called to their ranks. Thus was the entire night spent in 
watching, or at least in broken and disturbed slumbers, than which nothing 
is more trying both to the health and spirits of an army. With tl^e piquets, 
agaiit, it faired even worse. For the outposts of an army to sleep is consi- 
dered at all times a thing impossible ; but, in modern and civiliased warfare, 
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they are nevertheless looked upon in some degree as sncred. Thus, while 
two European armies remain inactively facing each other, the outposts of 
neither are molested, unless a direct attack on the main body be intended; 
nay, so &r is this tacit good understand ingr carried,' ttiat 1 haye myself be- 
held French and fjnglish sentinels not more than twenty yards apart But 
the Americans entertained no such chiValric ootions. An enemy was to 
them an enemy, whether alone or in the midst of f\v% thousaod companions; 
and they therefore counted the death of every individual as so much taken 
from the strength of the whole. In point of fact, they oo doubt reasoned 
correctly, but, to us at least, it appeared an ungeneitius return to barbarity. 
Whenever they could appEt>ach unperceived within proper distance of our 
watchfires, si;^ or light riflemen would fire amongst the party that sat round 
them, while one or two, stealing as close to each sentinel as a regard to 
their own safety would permit, acted the part of aasafisins, rather than of 
soldiers," and attempted to murder them in coTd blood. Rv the officers, like- 
wise, w6en going their rounds, diey constantly lay in wait; and thus, by a 
continued dropping fire^ tbey.not only wounded some of those against whom 
their aim was directed, but eccasioaed considerable anxiety and uneasinev 
throughout the whole line.'* 

Infaabitantfl of Tennessee, at that time, before other States 
"west of it prevented their being frontier settlers or borderers, 
were used to continnal eonflict with^ the Indians; whom,, bj 
force of arms, thejr dispossessed ^of their lands. Individual, 
subtle, a^d sanguinary petty warfare became their passion, 
like hunting. Chase of IndiiCns, instead of wild beasts, was 
part of their UveUhood, much of their pl^aaure, and still more 
cf their glori^Cation. ^I^ Jackson's lines there were always 
numbers ft these Dirty Shirts, as the English called them, 
ready to hiint JEnglishmen, ^iuglj, as well as in military corps, 
armed with rifles^ and^ as eager for shooling them, as English 
gentlemen, privileged to shoot game, are every year to fill their 
public prints with accounts of their exploits in the destrUctioA 
of deer, foxes, pheasants, and partridges. Much of the Bri- 
tish torment and American achievement before New Orleans 
proceeded from that frontier habitude of hunting and destroy- 
ing men instead of other animals. Among other stories of 
these most^ nocturnal hunting parties, it was related of an 
old Tennessee rifleman that, stealing along through ditches 
and underwood till he got near an English sentinel, he shot 
and stripped him of his arms and accoutrements, which the 
assassin, as he would be called by English military morals, 
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laid down where be could find them ; and, quietly waiting in 
his covert till another sentinel was posted in place of the dead 
one, then in like manner killed- tfnd stripped him, and laid his 
equipments where he had deposited the other captures. A 
third sentinel was shot in the same way ; and, after waiting a 
good while, without another sentinel's being posted, the Ten- 
nessee rifleman returned to his comrades, with th6 spoils of 
bis three victims and the pride of a successful hunt. ' The 
princ^ regent, Lord Castlereagh, and Admiral Cochrane, by 
whom official notice was given to our government of barbarous 
hostilities, no doubt, condemtied such individtial atrocities as 
inhuman. Lik0 the moi^e atrocious enormities they proclaimed, 
it is to be hoped that neither may prove us^leds in deterring 
kindred nations from renewal of savage warfare. 

** Having^," the British Narrative uddl, ** continued, this detestable* system 
of war&re till towards morning, they retired, and left us at rest But, as 
0oon as day began to break^^our'^prguets were called in, and the troops 
formed in order of attack.'^ ^ 

Having thus, by the narri^tive of one of the British suffer- 
ers, shown ho^ Jao|^son by night unmanned his assailants for 
battle next day, another, the Subaltern, teUs with what alarm, 
hesitation, and perplexing timidity the invadecs inade their first 
essay on Jackson's /Entrenchments, and gave his troops their 
second lesson in the art, becoming easy, of defeating enemies 
superior im num'bers, science, experienee, and all the elements 
of war, but courage and familiarity with fire-arms and wilder- 
nessesr Carroirs Tennessee militia, Coffee's riflemen, the Ca- 
rdinals officers and cre,w> and the Barat^rians at several, bat- 
teries, were, on the 28th, in- position; excellent cannoneers, 
as well as riflemen ; and Morgan, with most of his men, with- 
drawn from {Inglish Turn, were stationed on the other side of 
the Mississippi, at a battery, opposite the British encampment. 

**It was not,*^ says the Subaltern, "the custom of Americans, you must 
know, to protect the front* of thte army, either by day or night, by a regular 
chain of outposts. Every morning, irfdeed, as soon as it was light, a corps 
of some five or six hundred mounted riflemen 'came down, which, spread- 
ing themselves over the plain. Watched our movements in a very irregular 
and uDsoldierlike manner. The head-quarters of this coips invaviably esta- 
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blished It^^olf in a house, distant about lon^ musket-sbot from oar sentries 
and close to the main road; whilst the Jest wandered here and there, as io- 
cliinition or caprice seemed to direct. Regularly as night closed in again, 
these mounted men withdrew, and then began that system of irritation, in 
which General Jackson appeared to take much delight, and which, without 
in any essential degree influencing the issues of the campaign, served to 
harass and annoy our troops sevei^y. Why no attempt was made on oor 
parf, during either of the days above mentioned,^to drive back these strag- 
glers, and to obtain a view of the enemy's position, I know not. All that I 
do know is, that nothing of the kind was thought of; and that, even on the 
27th, when the whole army .was put In motion, our progress was for awhile 
as slow, and as circumspect, as if a thousand ambuscades had been on all 
sides of us. T^e righ| column, for example, which skirled the wood, after 
moving forward about three or four hundred paces, was commanded to halt 
The house which it appear^' the enemy osually occupied, had not been 
examined, and it had not been deemed prudent to pass itl>y without exami- 
nation. Instead, however, of leaving this to be effected by the light Iroops, 
a couple of pieces of cannon ^ere ordered to the fioDt, and the empty man- 
sion had the honor of being several times perforated 4vith round shot This 
being done, and do troops seen to evacuate it, the coU^pms again pressed 
forward. The day was clear and bright^ there was just enough of frost in 
the air to be agreeable, Bpd we were all in the highest spirits. On we went 
therefore, for about three miles, without .any halt or hindrance, either from 
man or inanimate nature, coming in our way. . But, all at once, a spectacle 
was, presented to ys, such indeed as we ought to nave looked for, but such 
as manifestly took our leaders l^ surprise. The enemy's army became 
visible. It was podted about forty .yards in rear of a canal, and covered, 
though most imperfectly, by an Ulifinished^breastwork: The outlines of seve- 
ral batteries had been traced, a ditch was marked out and partly begun — 
in a word, the rudiments of an intrenched position- were before us. We, 
who were on the right, felt neither astonishment nor r^ret at the prospect 
We saw that the works lyere contegiptible, and wa made no doubt of carry- 
ing them as soon as we should fairly attempt it,-— above all, we ibet with 
Ao intevruption to our progress. But the case was otherwise on the left 
The head of that column had, no sooner arrived within range of the lines 
than a tremendous cannonade, not only from the guns in position, but from 
the ship and 'a flbtillaof armed boats, opened upon it We could perceive, 
plainly enough, that'the fire was not harml^; for the column instantly de- 
ployed into lines of battalions« and the line^ after pushin^f forward some lit- 
tle way, halted, and lay down. On our side, however, an opposite course 
was pursued. Though the column paused,* for what purpose is, I confess, a 
mystery to me, .our skirmishers dashed in increased force into the wood, and 
became immediately engaged with a body of riflemen, who were pasted 
there for the purpose of covering the right of the enemy's centre. F6r an 
instant, the firing was tolerably sharp ; but we drove them before us in gal- 
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lant style, and had penetrated as far as their outer defences, when an order 
arrived that we should |>roceed no farther. Whilst I live, I shall never 
cease to regret that such an ordeb was jssued. Contrary to all expectation, 
we found the bog witRin the cypress wood perfeptly passable ; whilst the 
entrenchments, which it behoved us to carry, consisted then of nothing more 
than a few abattis, with a low mound t)f earth thrown up in the' rear. One 
spirited dart, such as we were preparing to tfnake, must have carried us 
through them. But our ardor was repressed ; we were<even directed to fall 
back, and we spent full four hours standing or sitting idly under cover of the 
trees, and listening to the sound /)r the enemy's guns, which played inces- 
santly upon 6ur comrades. To complete the business, we were informed, 
about three o'clock in the a,/lemoon, that the main- body was retiring, and, a 
little before dark, we followed the example. Thus, withoat so much as one 
^Ebrt to force through them, was a British army baffled and repulsed by a 
horde of raw militiamen, ranged in line behind a mud-wall, which could 
hardly have protected them fromi musketry, far less from roundshot There 
was not a man among us who failed to experience both shame and indigna- 
tion, when he fouifd himself retreating before a force fop which he enter- 
tained the most sovereign contempt. ' 

** I have said, or I ought to have said, that the retrograde movement, of 
which I am now speaking, was conducted in the most disorderly manner. 
To save the men as much as possible from the cannonade, which still con- 
tinued, the different regiments were directed to break off in files and small 
parties from the right. This was done, and to the Americans it doubtless 
conveyed the idea that we were not retiring, but flying, for they rent the air 
with flbouts, and plied us more and more briskly with grape, roundshot, and 
shells. It was impossible that so many missiles could be thrown without 
causing some loss. About thirty men out of our column fell, and at least as 
many out of the other. One unfortunate fellow, who was walking before 
me, received a nine^pound shot on the knapsack, and it literally ^dashed him 
to pieces. But we were, on the whole, fortunate to escape so well, more 
fortunate perhaps than our want of resolution deserved.** 

When Jackson surprised and worsted the British in their 
first position, the night of the 23d, and defeated tliem when 
they attacked him in his firtt position hjr day, the 28th, — on 
both occasions, the navy performed conspicuous service, and 
afterwards, at all times, batteries of ships* cannon, mounted 
ashore, were manned by seamen and superintended by naval 
officers. The crew of the Louisiana was .composed of people 
of all nations, except English, most of them picked up, some 
impressed, in the streets of New Orleans not a fortnight before 
the action in which their discipline and gunnery were admira- 
ble. Two-thirds of them could not understand what Lieutenant 
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Thompson, their handsome and galjant first-officer^ said, who, 
nevertheless, had brought ihem to pzcellent aptitude. As soon 
as he perceived the British army advancing^ the Louisiana was 
warped round, so as to bring her broadside to bear on them, 
and, for seven liours, she kept up a constant cannonade, firing 
eight hundred shot, killing . and wounding a great many men, 
and driving the rest at last to seek refuge ii) the distant fields, 
out of readh of her guns. Red-hot shot wef e continually fired 
at her, but without efiect. Only One of her meA was slightly 
hurt. Marine batteries ashore, managed by the naval Lieute- 
nants Norris and Crawley^ az^ Captain Dominique, with a 
party of his i^aratarian seamen, at another battery, all akilfnl 
cannoneers, did great execution. The British columns ad- 
vanced with the imposing regularity of veteran cohorts, march- 
ing with pride to battle, though npt quite confident of victory. 
Their artillery, musketry, and'rockets, made a terrific fire ; but 
the experience of the 23d enabled th& American raw ^foops 
to defy such redoubtable parade of battle, and they stood 
cheerfully and firmly to their guns, retorting with greater 
destruction from their cannon and rifles. While their casual- 
ties, like those of the 8th of January, were extremely small, 
only seven killed and ten weunded, the British, more exposed, 
were believed to have lost many more, killed or wound^ be- 
fore they gave up the contest in disorderly retreat. 

The defence of Louisiana and rescue of New Orleans will 
not be appreciated as they should be, or well understood, 
without a clear and correct view of the difficulties General 
Jackbon had to contend with in the State, in the city, and in 
the legislative assembly. Epemies behind, which nearly every 
commander must control, are often, more dangerous than those 
to be repulsed frqm without. According to Yoltaire, scarcely 
any thing great ha& ever been done, but by the genius and 
firmness of some one man struggling against the prejudices of 
a c<^mmunity. Certainly, on such an occasion as that which 
put the multifarious population of that unfortified place on 
Jackson's responsibility to defend, a single will was the method 
of safety. Among the intelligent and respectable citizens of 
the State, all such as were patriotic, there was a unanimous 
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desire tbat.the general ahoald establish martial law. Mr. 
Maunsel White,, a merchant, who oommanded a company of 
Tolunteer§ in Major Plauch^'s battalion, testified that the 
fearful reports, before and ^ftec Jackson's arrival, of servile 
insurrection, as well as disaffectioD, induced all who felt an 
interest in the safety of the* State to desire that the general 
should h&ve full power to call all the citizens indiscriminately 
into action, and, in order so to do, martial law was strongly 
recommended. Before the 17th ^f December, therefore, Ihe 
officers of the city Volqusteer-battalion went, to th^ general's 
bead-quarters, and there, together with ^ number of ethers of 
the most respectable inhabitants, including the tJmtechStatea 
judge. Hall, on delikeratidiQ^ onanimously recommeiuled maar- 
tial law. Several, if not all, of the judges, local, state, ajid 
federal, declai^d, immediately afterwards, that the State was 
saved by its declaration; Beforo Jackson's arn\al, Gt>vemor 
Claiborne had deq)atched confidential ngents thrgugh the 
State, warning the civil authorities, against the British at- 
tempts to enlist and and the slaves, whose insurrection was 
dreaded ; ^nd the governor warmly approved the declaration 
of martial law, • Under a firm con'viction that the exercise of 
ordinary power would be insufficient for .the crisis, a patriotic 
obligation to the country, and a religious sei^e of duty, wdth 
the sanction of the most respectable and intQlligent inhabi^nts, 
Jackson therefore superseded civil by martial law, which, in 
one word, was but the substitution of his will for all other law. 
But constitutional forms were suspended for a moment in order 
to prevent their destructioii for ever. Personal freedom was 
incompatible with the necessity that every citizea should serve 
as a soldier. Private property belonged to the occasions of 
public security. * Liberty of the press 'and of speech were 
much more dangerous than thpir temporary suppression, in 
such a crisis, when the ordinary rights- «^n^ enjoyments of 
peace were unavoidably postponed to the exigencies of war, 
and withheld from freemen for that cris^ lest they sh<nild be 
altogether lost. •Oovemor Claiborne's patriotism and good 
sense indicated obedience to General Jackson as, his duty. 
And the Legislature, though they refuBed to adjourn when 
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the governor urged it, would have best executed their trust 
for the people by cordial and energetic support of the com- 
mander-in-chief. Though animated for the most part by a 
spirit of patriotic good wiH, yet there were panic-struck mem- 
bers of the Legislature. Their inliction, unpardonable parsi- 
mony, and several of tlieir public proceedings, justly excited 
suspicion of their loyalty. In the language of the governor's 
answer to theit resolution of the 3d of January, 1815, ^^ it was 
apparent that suspicions highly injurious to the Legislature 
had gone forth." Sebastian Hiriart, who vacated his seat as 
a member of the Senate, to enrol himself a volunteer-private 
in Plauch^'s battalion and take part in the battle of the 23d 
of December, was invited, as he declared,* by Jean Blanque, a 
mcftnber of the House of Representatives, on the '26th of that 
month, to a private meeting of seven or eight members of the 
Legislature, .in a room at the Statehouse, that evening, at 
which Colonel Alexander Declouet, who commajided a regi- 
ment of militia, was present. The topics were the arrival of 
the British, the combat of the 23d, and, mOre particularly, 
General Jackson^s determination to mAe desperate battle, 
even in the streets of the city, if necessary. The Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, Magloire Richard, who was one 
of that darker than cprepUscular and inexcusable meeting, held 
languf^ge extremely derogatory to his ^station; saying, that 
Jackson's commission as commander was a misfortune to them, 
for he seemed no better than a desperado, resolved to make 
war like a savage, and bring destruction by fire and sword on 
the city and neighboring plantations, ond of which was the 
speaker's residence. Suspicions of such legislators cannot be 
deemed unfounded or unjust. American legislators, empow- 
ered, are apt to exaggerate their right, to condemn, approve, 
and control the executive branch of government. The Legis- 
lature of Louisiana, which did little for military operations, 
inclined to direct them, and caused untimely conflidt between 
them and the commanding general. Naturally high-toned, 
Jackson, inflexibly honest and patriotic, was probably some- 
times overbearing; and liis success on the 23d of December 
did not tend to lower his tone or his confidence. 
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Three days before the British landed, but when their unim- 
peded approach by the kkes, after the capture of the gun- 
boats, had been officially announced by the governor to^ the 
Legislature, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, on 
the 20th of December, asked fgr and obtained leave of absentee, 
" until after to-morrow," is the Jouriral. During the inchoate 
sessions of the House for several days after that morrow, on 
the 22d, as well as the 21st, the ^3d, the 24tb, the ^5th, and 
the 26th^ the speaker did not attend. The sessions were hardly 
nominal — for a week, there was rarely a quorum in either 
house. On the 27th/ the speaker's return is thus journalized : 
'^The hon. speaker made hi$ appearance and resumed the 
chair/' While he was gone, a dragoon vidette, James M. 
Bradford, whose beat or range on horseback was below the 
city, on the left bank of the Mississippi; reported to General 
Jackson that one morning, about daylight, cautiously ap- 
proaching the enemy's lines on the bank of the river, the fog 
being very dense at the tin\p, he met the speaker, apparently 
doming from the enemy's camp, who j after saluting Mr. Brad- 
ford, seemingly in haste, entered a small skiff or canoe, put 
out into the river, and soon disappeared. The speaker's plan- 
tation was below Yiller^'s, nea.r the place where then seen ; 
and he might have been going from his own residence to New 
Orleans when the vidette discovered him, as 'Mr. Bradford con- 
ceived, under suspicious cii^cumstances. 

Aftef having at the night-meeting of the few membeirs of 
the Legislature^ on the 26th of December, heard the speaker's 
denunciation of General Jackson for the Roman virtue that 
should have commended him to the speaker's regard. Colonel 
Declouet, next ^ay, lodging at the speaker's plantation, with- 
out implicating, but, on the contrary, exonerating him, as the 
speaker declared, froD> all blame and suspicion, nevertheless 
complained to hitaa that the Legislature, in whom be had no 
confidence, continued in session, without reason, contrary to 
the governor's wish, full of intriguers, who would seize all 
authority or see the country overthrown. The speaker, in 
reply, charged Declouet with proneness to suspicion, and said 
that, though the session of the Legislature was prejudicial to 
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his private affairs, jet he defended it as xight, becaHse they 
were the. people's aentineh, in a crisis, to take such measures 
as the circnmstances and calamities of war rendered necessarj. 
Richard and Declouet appear io have both been men of good 
character : bat the striking difference between them was, that 
whereas the colonel served gallantly in all the battles and 
exposures, the speaker a|)sented himself from all. Major 
Eaton's ^life of Jackson allows but four members of the Leeis- 
tore tlie honor of bearing arms. against the enemy; whose 
names, if so, deserve the more landable mention. They were 
Garriguea Flanjeac and Sebastian Hiriart, of the. Senate, and 
Thomas Bradford, of the House of Representatives, to whom 
Eaton adds one he calls Eziel. The Jonrnal of neither honse 
contains that name, which may be a mistake for Achille. 
The Journal also meiitions Mr. Harper as going to the lines 
with his guji; and, probably, other members served in the 
field. Still, the few who appear to have done so, confirming 
the governor's ofScial accounts to General Jackson of the dis- 
loyalty or inertness of much of the population^ tended to im- 
press Jadcson whh doubts of their representatives as well as 
of the community^ 

' Quarter-master Peddie, of the British troops, soon after 
peace partly withdrew the veil of bellijgerent secrecy, told 
Charles E. Bl^nchard, as be informed General Jackson, that 
the commanding officers of the British forces were daily in the 
receipt of every infprmation, from the «ity of New Orleans, 
required ifi their operations ; thai they were perfectly ac- 
quainted with the situation of every part of our forces, the 
manner ih which they were posted, the number, strength, 
and position of our fortifications. He described the battery 
on the left bank of the Mississippi, and offered Mr. Blanchard 
a plan of the works : stating that the information was received 
from • seven or eight persons in the city of N6w Orleans, from 
whom he could at any hour procure any information necessary 
to promote his majesty's interest. Hortaire Andry, being 
sent from his father's plantation^ directly opposite the British 
camp, on the 7th of January, 1815, to ascertain the fate of 
three or four companies of militia, was taken prisoner, on the 
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8lh of January ; and, while aa such in confinement, saw, he 
said, a^market •established in the British camp, by citizens of 
Louisiana and bther^, as well supplied as the market of New 
Orleans. 

Under such circumstances, not to be armed with suspicion 
would have been imbecile. Between Ihe 23d and 28th of 
December, according to Eafon*s Life of Jackson, Major But- 
ler, who still remained at his post in the city, was applied to 
by the Sneaker of the Senate, Fulwar Skipwith, to asoertain 
the comiAnding general's views, provided lie should be driven 
from his line of encampment and compelled to retreat through 
the city : .would he, in that event, destroy it 7 Major Butler 
asking why Mr. Skipwith inquired, he replied, that it was 
rumored and believed that, if driven from his position ,and 
made-to retreat through the city, General Jackson had it in 
contemplation to lay it in ruins; and the Legislature, Mr. 
Skipwith said, desired information *on the subject, in order, if 
such were his intentions, that they might, by offering terms of 
capitulation to the enemy, ave^pt so serious a calamity. Be- 
fore that unwarrantable inquiry by the presiding officer of the 
Senate, Eaton furthermore states, doubtless on Ja()ksen*B au- 
tbority, that a special committee of the Legislature called on 
him, to know what his course would be, riiould necessity com- 
pel him to l^ve his position. The appointment of no such 
committee appears by the Journal of either house ; if any 
members of the Legislature made the inquiry, they did it 
as individual members. There is nothing, by their records, 
to reproach ^he Legislature, or any authorized emanation of 
it, for such impertinent aberration from their sphere, though 
affrighted, or disaffeqted, or, possiUy, traitorous .individual 
members might have so demeaned themselves. • 

The Speaker of the Senate, Fulwar Ski{Arith^ was a Yir 
ginia gentleman, of respectable family and position, selected, 
as gentlemen of education and respectability mostly were by 
President Jefferson, for official station. After being, by his 
appointment,^ some time American Consul at Paris, and mar- 
rying thejTff a French wife, Mr. Skipwith settled in Louisiana, 
and represented 'East Baton Rouge in the Senate of that 
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State. But it was no part of his duty or right as senator io 
interrogate the military chieftain, still less his inferior officer, 
and in a tone of authority inqtire what wefe the generars 
military plans or intentions. Eaton's Life of him gives Jack- 
son's answer to the supposed committee of the Legislature, 
stern, oracular, and mystified: he would cut the hair from 
his head, he said, if he thought it knew what he would do. 
" You may return, and tell yqur honorable body that, if the 
fate of war drives me from my lines to the city, the Legisla- 
ture may expect a warm session." By daily and nightly mea- 
sures of wise, however painful, restraint, Jackson gave offence, 
and rendered himself oh&oxious to the charge of despotic aspe- 
rity. Understanding that many of the young men, under vari- 
ous pretexts, had &iled to appear in arms, he directed Nicholas 
.Girod, the Mayor of New Orleans, to make a register of every 
male less than fifty years old in the city, in order that steps 
might be taken to compel their ndlitary service. Much hin- 
dered by deficiency pf arms, he ordered the .mayor to have 
every house searched, aijid every store and building, for mus- 
kets, fowling-pieces, pistols, bayonets, axes, spades, or other 
weapons and implements. The owner of some eotton complain- 
ings to him of its loss by use in thp f6rtifici^tio)iS| he compelled 
him to shoulder a musket, take his place*in the ranks and his 
part in' fighting for the property at stake. After nine o'clock 
at night, no person was suffered, to be abroad without special 
permission. These, and other &cts of repression, made C091- 
plainants and enemies. Nor, with all his military rigor, did 
the general*, or could he, put a stop to treasonable inter<course 
and frequent betraya}. By the swamps and by the river, in- 
terlopers communicating with the enemy continually apprised 
them of Jackson's movements. "Nothmg," said a British 
officer, after the peace, ," was k^pt from ps, except your num- 
bers, which we nev.er could find out." By positively restricting 
all information on that subject to the adjutant-general and 
himself, Jackson, extremely anxious to prevent knowledge of 
the smallness of his force, contrived to impress the enemy with 
apprehensions that it was much larger than it ever was^ 
Arbitrary, but indispensat)le military rule, and success in tbe 
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first encounter, instead of the disaster predicted bj the timid 
and desired by the treaeherons, but all the while thwarted by 
provoking counteraction that could not be. reached, and wants 
he labored anxiously- to supply, heated Jackson's Soldierly 
pride and iron will to ferocious resolution. His mind was 
made up to bum the city rather than let the enemy take it ; 
to lay waste all the habitable vicinage, and retreating above 
the town, there cut off all supplies for the British, confine them 
to a narrow stri^' of devastated ground, and force them to 
retire to, or, at least, entirely depend upon their shipping. 
The entire Southwest, nearly to a man, would have rushed 
to his succor, even if deserted by the East, to drive away 
the invaders and cecover the key to the Mississippi Valley. 
There were with Jackson, as' he ufterwards said, '^men of 
wealth, owners of property, who would have been* among the 
first to apply the torch to their own buildings, and what they 
left undone,'^ said he, ^^ I should have completed.'' If driven 
back from his entrenchments, .he had snatched all,' but the 
ruins of a city burned, to ashes, from the abortive' grasp of dis- 
appointed conquerors, the brands of that conflagration would 
have inflamed the patriotism of the country, and illuminated 
the renoi^i of that ruin's artificer even .more than the well- 
nigh bloodless victory by which he rescued New Orleans at 
the cost of so much hostile carnage. The triumphs of Mareu- 
go and Waterloo are. not historical monuments more memorable 
or useful than the defence of subdued Saragossa and the burn- 
ing of captured Moscow. Greatly and cheaply they contri- 
buted, still more bymolral than by military impression, tovsave 
Spain and Russia from subjugation. If Paris had been burned 
to prevent its available capture by enemies, soon after Jackson 
n6bly resolved to sacrifice rather than surrender "Senf Orleans 
to some of the same enemies *to ^om the French capital sub- 
mitted, with aU its magnificent civilization, that holocaust would 
have cheaply purchased,, ere now, a metropolis, like the Rus- 
sian, more populous, stately, opulent, and prosperous, than 
ever, and saved France from restorations, revolutions, and 
convulsions, national debt, and sanguinary degradation, infi- 
nitely more oppressive than the momentary loss of any city. 
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It requires Spanish, Russian', or American unoontaminated pa- 
triotism to overcome the effenrfpate refinement which preferred 
the preservation of^ Paris to that of France ; and fortunate is 
the nation, in such a crisis, defended by a man who regards 
country more than property .or life. 

Besides the vulgar underlings who, in all Wars, are willing, 
like the Spanish fishermen, to seU their sefvice to enemies, 
there ^ere many disaffected inhabitants, and respectable per- 
sons, neither treacherous nor disaffected, but who, dreading the 
conflict and doubting the result, honestly, however unwisely, 
dc^emed it right to rescue their lives and property from jeo- 
pardy by capitulation. Some of the Legislature were said to 
argue that, as the British promised to respect property and 
spare life, and Jackson was resolved tosacrifice both to what 
they miscalled his military pride, it woidd be wiser to make 
terms with the enemy* than undergo those of their own com- 
mander. That state of insubordinate disquiet on th^ part, 
and of stem determination on his, was aggravated by an unto- 
ward misunderstanding between him and the iiCgislature, which 
entirely estranged them. After meeting with the six or eight 
members, on the night of the 26th of December, where he 
heard the speaker's suspicious dedtial of Genera^ Jackscm^ 
and getting his equivocal explanations next day at the .planta^ 
tion. Colonel* Declouet, on the morning of the 28th of Decem- 
ber, just as the British attack on Jackson's lines was raging, 
with cannonade from the river to the swamp, so fiercely that 
many behind the imperfect ramparts feared they must be 
forced, and some even thougl^t they were — Colonel. Declouet 
denounced the Legislature to the general. As one of his 
volunteer-aids, Abner L. Duncan, [a fellow-student, whom I 
well knew before his removal from Philadelphia to Kew Or* 
leans,] was near the lines, hastenjing to take part in the action. 
Colonel Declouet, with his hofse in full run, in vet'y great 
haste and agitation, overtaking Duncan, begged him to inform 
General Jackson tliat a plan was .on* foot, among several mem- 
bers 'of the Legislature, for the surrender of the country to 
the enemy. To Duncan's saying that it could not be possible, 
Declouet emphatically replied that he would be answerable for 
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the tmth of it, and he begged Duncan for Ood's ^ake tooom- 
mnnicate it to the general. Duncan urged Declouet to go with 
him, and make the communication himself. But Declouet re- 
joined that he would tell the governor, and begged Duncan to 
tell the general. Duncan had no reason to doubt a gentleman 
whose standing was so respectable ; and he had just been told, 
by seyeral 'persons on t^ieir way to town, thai our lives had 
been forced. Some time before, several members of the Legis- 
lature had toM him that an attempt would be tapadcy.and re- 
sisted with violence, to dismember the State, by depriving that 
part of Florida annexed to Louisiana of its representation in 
the Legislature. Am\dst the' roar of artiDery and the 'tumult 
of battle, terror, and even some flight, to confirm Deolonet's 
alarming disclosures, Duncan, catchiog his CKcitement, hurried 
forward, to inform die general, as be understood Declouet was 
going tQ the governor, in that moment of agitation, on the 
same errand of' bad tidings. . Pale and excited, running up to 
Major Plauch6, whose battaliop covered head-qu|irters, Duncan 
hastily inquired of him where to find the general. Strudk with 
his alarm, Plauch^ asked what was the matter. *' Qovemor 
Claiborne has just informed me," said Duncan, ^' that the Le- 
gislature intend capitulating." Indignantly exclaiming that it 
was impossible, Plauchl^ pointed out General Jackson, to whom 
Duncan rode up instantly. But Governor G}idborne was not 
Duncau's informer, as he erroneously told Platush^. His in«> 
former was Colonel l^eelou^t, who imparted nothing more than 
his own i&pression of a design of- certain members of Ihe Le- 
^lature, which might indeed* have 'been carried into effect at 
their meeting that daf , but was as yet no more than a design, 
if that, of some of the members. " 

The next stage of that a{tprehension, exaggerated by Dun- 
can, as imparted by Declouet, was Duncan's inflamed report 
of it to Jackson. He was galloping along from the left, where 
he had just ordered Coffee against an Assault there, and in 
momentary expectation of an attempt to carry his whole line 
by storm, when Duncan aocosted him under such excitement 
that' the general at once inquired, as Plauch^ had done, what 
was the matter. Dimcan's answer, as the general understood 
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it, was, that he bore a message from Goremor Claiborne, that 
the Assembly were about to give, up the country to the enemy. 
Have you a letter from the governor? said the general. Dun- 
can saying that he had not, the general inquired where the 
colonel was, saying that be ought to be apprehended and shot, 
if the information was ^not true, and that he, the general, did 
not believe it. Duncan said the Colonel had returned to town, 
and requested him to deliver the message. As the general 
hastened along the Dne, Mr. Duncan called after him, say- 
ing that the governor expects orders what to do. The general 
repeated that he did not believe the intelligetfce, but to desure 
the governor to make strict inquiry into the subject, and, if 
true, to blow them up. That hasty and excited colloquy, on a 
field of battle, led the general to believe that Duncan reported 
that the governor sent him to- deliver the commi]tnication, which 
impression' of .the general Mr. Duncan pronounced a mistake. 
There seems to*be some want of clearness in the General's 
statement that Duncan told him that ^^ he was the bearer of a 

• 

message from Governor Claiborne," and that yet the general 
interrogated the bearer of a message from the governor ^^ as 
to the person from whom he received the intelligence." For, 
if the message was from the governor, it mattered not from 
whom the intelligence came. General Jackson and Major 
Plauch6 both say that Mr. Duncan told each of them that his 
communication ciame from the governor. And Mr, Duncan 
not only confessed but pleaded the imperfection of his account, 
by giving it ^^as far as his agitation permitted him to under* 
stand and remember." The weight of*teetimony is, that Dun- 
can said he had his information from thp governor. The tes- 
timony is clear that General Jackson told him to blow them 
upy if they, the Legislature, attempted capitulation i meaning, 
by that figurative expression, that such attempt, i^ made, 
should be prevented h^ force, if necessary. So vehemently 
was that indignant order uttered, that its ejaculation, by the 
general, was at once caught up by the troops, and echoed 
throughout the encam{)ment, the soldiers repeating their com- 
mander's brief sentence of condemnation, ^^ if they should per- 
sist, let him blow them up." 
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Still, the generars order, and the cry of the soldiers, were 
hypothetical. The Legislature were to be tried before their 
confinement; till Mr. Duncan, who was certainly wrong, if he 
told the general, as he believed, that the alarming message 
was from the governor, again erred by turning the general's 
provisional into an absolute command. Instead of strict 
inquiry as to intelligence which the general disbelieved, Mr. 
DuncaA caused the governor, by a peremptory order from the 
general, forcibly to prevent the meeting of the Legislature. 
Half-way between .camp and town, Mr. Duncan met Mr. For- 
tier, one of the governor's aids, of whom he inquired if he had 
met Colonel Decteoet, and whether he told him that the Legis- 
lature had met, or were about meeting, to deliver up the 
country to the British. Colonel Fortier answered that he had 
seen Colonel Declouet, who ipld him nothing but that our 
afiairs went on* well at Gamp Jackson, and that the British 
were retreating. The Legislature, Mr. Fortier said, he did 
not believe would meet that day, because lie had seen several 
members, not long before, and he named one of them, Mr. 
Harper, marching to^the camp with hid gun. Mr. Duncan 
told Mr. Fortier that the general had just been infol-med that 
the Legislature had met, or were about meeting, in order, to 
propose capitulation to the enemy ; that he, Mr. Duncan, was 
the bearer of an order from General Jackson to Governor 
Claiborne that a strong guard* be placed at the door of the 
Legislature, and the members prevented from meeting and 
proceeding to business, by means of the -armed force. Mr. 
Dancan requested Mif. Fortier, who consented, to transmit 
that order as coming from the general-in-chief to the go- 
vernor. Accordingly he did so, meeting the governor «Hd 
suite, escorted by a troop .of horse, going to the camp, whither 
he was attracted by the artillery and musketry firing. Mr. 
Fortier 4K)Id the governor that the Legislature* were about 
assembling *for the purpbse of surrendering the country, and 
that the general's orders were that the governor should imme- 
diately shut the doors of the government-house, place a guard 
there, and, if the Legislature attempted to assemble, to use 
force, to fire on them. The orders, Mr. Fortier told the go- 
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vernor, had just been communicated to him by General Jack- 
son's aid, Mr. Duncan. Thu^ Colonel Declouet's neither 
unfounded nor unreasonable apprehension^ but no more, was 
distorted, by Mr. Duncan, into a governor's message, pervert- 
ing what wak, at most, but a de^igii into a fact, and that said 
to be stated in the governor's message, viz., that the Assembly 
were about to give up the country. The general's prudent 
reception of thaf alarming apprehension, nevertheless, premised 
thorough investigation before 'belief, condemnation, or action. 
Yet, when the second edition of the apprehension reached the 
governor, it was an order f|^om the general, not to inquire, but 
tb act, and to act, not only forcibly, b^it offensively. The vio- 
lent method of preventioik prescribed for the governor to exe- 
cute, was offensive and insulting, if Aot bloody. * A strong 
guard was to be placed at thq door, and, by amfed fbree, the 
Legislature prevented from proceeding to business — if they 
attempted to assemble, to fire^upon them. Astonished at such 
an order, and ^^disbelieving the cause alleged for it, the go- 
vernor, after some hesitation and^consultation, considered him- 
self bound, when, as he said, the enemy was at-the door, and 
their cannon thundering there, to turn back from going to the 
camp, return to the city, and personally pot in foroe an order 
so imperative from the commander-in-chief. Accompanied by 
Mr. ^acarty, the Secretary of State, and several other per- 
soas, the governor accordingly repaired to .the government- 
house. It was about ten o'clock in thd morning, abd that 
being the hour of meeting, several of the members were there. 
After first communicatinff to them what he was about to do, 
the governor ordered General Labatut — speaking in English, 
which was turned into French by the Secretary of State — to 
place a sentinel at each of the doors of the Senate and House 
of Represeatatives, and to permit no one, members or others, 
to enter, and to use violence in case any resistance was offered. 
General Labatut immediately executed that ordec^ which was 
enforced by soldiers in the most offensive manner. Levi Wells, 
a member of the House of Representatives, mounting the 
.stairs, was opposed by an armed sentinel^ whom, o^ explaining 
.his right of entrance, the sentinel, in a tone of voice as insult- 
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ing SB possible, ordered to r,etire, or he ^rould run him through 
with his bayonet, which £e pushed at hilta, so as to show that 
the threat would be executed.. 

In th'ex course of that day,, the Governor withdrew the inter- 
dict as to ihh presiding and other officers (tf both houses, who 
were permitted to enter, and in the evening it was' removed 
altogether. 

No quorum of the House of Representatives attended on 
the 24th, the 25t\ the 26th, the 27th, or the 29th of Decem- 
ber. The journal of thei28th is, that the speaker tod other 
members having presented themselves at the* government- 
house, the ordinary place of sitting of the Legislature, the 
said speaker and meitobers were arrested by an armed force, 
who said they had orders to prevent the Legislature from there 
assembling, whereupon the speaker and the four attgpding 
members assembled, as the imperfect entry adds, at the prin- 
cipal place, and it appearing that there was not a quorum, the 
said members adjourned the House of Sepresentatiyeb till next 
day. On that diqr» the, 29th, no quorum attending, the House 
adjourned frgaiit till next da^. 

The Senate, after a short session on the 28d, adjourned till: 
the 26th, when, a quorunr not appearing, those present ad- 
journed till next day ; and tl\e'n, without proceeding to busi- 
ness, adjourned till the 28th, «at twelve o'clock. On the 28th, 
at half-past five o^clock in the afternoon, as was journalized on 
the 30th of December, there being no meeting on the 29th, a 
statement was drawn up, and signed by six senators, including 
Mr. Skipwith, the Speaker; that, on his coming to the Senate 
chamber to meet/ he was stopped und prevented by force ; tha^ 
the speakers of (he two houses called together on the governor, 
to- know the reason of so extraordinary a measure, who told 
them that his orders were from 'the general. On the 80th of 
December hfiik houses appointed a joint committee to wait on 
General Jackson, and inquire the reasons Df the violent mea- 
sures against the Legislature, what was the order, and by 
whom given. His written explanation of next day was laid 
before the two Houses on the 2d of January. The governor 
waa then required^ by resolutions in both houses, to answer 
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certain interrogatories, which 'he did by a written message, on 
the 4th of January. A joint committee of both Houses was 
then raised, with power to send for persons, take their exami- 
nation, and report to the Legislature ; whose principal busi- 
ness, from that time till the 6th of February, wBen they ad- 
journed finally, seamed to be to vindicate themselves from 
imputed disloyalty, expose Alexander Declouet, as author of 
the imputation, and Abner L. Duncan, by whose misconcep- 
tions they declared that the legislative bodies had been insulted. 
If they were irreproachable, certainly they^ were treated 
most unjustly. - If obnokious to suspicion, still, 'without inves- 
tigation, to treat them as guilty, was unwarrantable. The 
nebulous spots on the case are, that it is not clear whether 
some members of the House of Representatives did not 
harbor doubts whether what was complained of as Jackson's 
Russian, barbarous mode of warfare was not worse than the 
hostilities of the English; and, although he might not have 
ordered the Legislative to \i^ forcibly controlled, until their 
disloyalty was ascertained, still, whether his strong inclination 
was not to consider, at leasts some of them guilty, and to deal 
with them accordingly^ None of the Senate were suspected, 
notwithstanding their Speaker's* untoward inquiry of Major 
Butler. But what was called t}i6 French party, in the House 
of Representatives, induding the Speaker, except Mr. Loual- 
lier and Mr/ Rouffinac, were, whether justly or not, charged 
with a design to save property by capitulation. Jackson 
insisted that Claiborne misunderstood, if he dfd not misrepre- 
sent, his direction, wliich was not to do anything beyond in- 
vestigation first, and then, if guilty designs appeared, not to 
prevent the Legislatu]:^ meeting, but to surround them, when 
assembled, by troops, and confine them to their place of meet- 
ing. Capitulation was impossible without his consent. The 
Legislature could not capitulate if he and his troops refused. 
But a disposition for it, in any part of iiie.Legislataf e, much 
more any act of theirs, might have discouraging, efiects on the 
troops, and disastrous on the defence. Taking leave, for the 
present, of this part of the narrative, till we reach the con- 
clusion of the TTar, and adjournment of the Legislature, the 
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xpofii remarkable circumstance in that controversy betTreen the 
general and the Legislature, is its little sensation out of Loui- 
siana. The military issue betTreen Jackson and the enemy 
was so much more interesting to the country than a quarrel 
between the civil and military authorities, that, while the 
former filled the public mind, not only in this country but 
Great Britain, the latter was either unknown or unheeded, so 
that even the public press, which lives on excitement, and 
seizes every particle of Ingredients for food, seemed, by silence 
on this subject, scarcely aware of its existence. 

Jackson bore the testimony of his experience, as Wash- 
ington did during the War of the Revolution, against* militia- 
troops and short enlistments. War is a science; and those 
trained to it must be generally the best and by far {he cheap- 
est soldiers. But the democratic institutions and continental 
remoteness of these United ^States from European standing 
armies render it certain that most of our men in arms will 
always be militia, volunteers, or other troops, held by short 
enlistments. It is, therefore, important that the best uses to 
be elicited from such forces should be exhibited historically. 
Jackson's Louisiana campaign was short — from the tim^e of 
his taking command at New Orleans, it did not exceed six 
weeks. • For service so brief, and withal so active, irregular 
troops are always fitter than for more protracted or sedentary 
employment. Still, after making that allowance for the supe- 
rior performance of those under Jackson, we should hardly be 
able to convince their own countrymen how excellent it was, 
by American testimony, without ' ihdubitable proof furnished 
by the enemy, and that of a kind the most satisfactory in its 
source. If the generals or admirals Who commanded had 
given us an account of their transactions, it would have been 
much less particular than those of inferior officers. 

Passing from the second engagement, on the 28th of De- 
cember, to the third, on the first of January, we shall find the 
superiority of Jackson's tactics still more remarkable ; inspi- 
ring his followers with daily increasing confidence, and im- 
pressing their assailants with Continually increasing diffidence, 
till their last despairing effort. To the excerpts before incor- 
VoL. IV. — 12 
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porated ivith this Sketch from the Narrative of probably a 
field-officer, some of a Subaltern's views of American desultory, 
but destructive warfare, are here added, preliminary to the 
third battle on New Year's day : — 

*' During the 28th, 29th, ^Otb^ and 3l8t, strong detachments from the dif- 
ferent corps were empk^ed in bringing a train of heavy ordnance from the 
boats, with ample supply of powder and ball. The labor and difficulty of 
accomplishing it were beyond all calculation. Nor was it the only irksome 
duty in whicfi we were engaged. The piqueta never mounted without suf- 
fering, sodner or later, an attack. Sometimes the enemy contented them- 
selves with cannonading the outposts ; sometimes they advanced large corps 
in the day, who amused themselves and us with long and unprofitable skir- 
mishes. But their more usual system was to steal forward in sections, after 
dark, and to harass us with a desultory and troublesome fire of musketry till 
morning. ... 

'* As yet, neither I nor the men had ventured to light a fire. . . . But the 
day was piercingly cold. A heavy shower fell from time to time, and the 
absolute discomfort of our situation pr6\^d too much for the whispers of pru- 
dence. Two fires were made to bkze up — one for the men, the other for 
myself and my companion. It seemed as if the American artillerymen had 
waited for some such object to direct their aim, for the smoke had hardly 
begun to ascend, when they played upon us^ from a battery of five guns, as 
perfects storm of grape-shot as ever whistled past the ears of men so situ- 
ated, and in five minutes the fires were abandoned. But ^ith this the 
enemy were not contented ; under cover of the cannonade,, a body of some 
two or three hundred infantry advanced, in extended order, firom the lines... 
A most uninferesting skirmish' ensncd. The Americans, it was perfectly 
manifest, were raw troops. They made no determined eBxts ; probably it 
was not intended they should make any effints to drive us in. But they 
pressed forward from time to time, creeping along the ground, and runnfaig 
from ditch to ditch, and retreating again as soon as they had discharged 
their pieces, On our side no movement whatever was made. The men 
lay down, as I directed, behind a row of bushes, which served at least to 
conceal them from their opponents, and each file regularly shifting its 
ground, a pace or two to the right or left, as soon as it had fired. By this 
meana many lives were saved, for the Americans regularly returned our 
fire, and (hey never failed to direct their aim to the spots from whence our 
smoke ascended. The afiair having lasted four or five fiours, iY\e enemy at 
length saw fit to withdraw, and we returned to our ditch, with the trifling 
loss of only two wounded. . . . Their cannon oontinued to annoy us to the 
last, insomuth that the very^sentipels wiere under the necessity of hiding 
themselves. ... It was now about midnight, and the darkaess had become, 
almost without a metaphor, such as might be foH. . Worn out with fatigue, 
I had returned to the ditch, not to seat myself beside a comfortable Clase — 
for no fire had been lighted, and it would have been madness to think of 
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lighting one — 1>ut to restnoy Itmbe.a little, and to smoke a cigar. . . The 
enemy, finding that thei^jheavy artillery hardly reached our camp, bad 
moved two field-pieces and a mortar without their lines, and* advancing 
them as near to the sentries as a regard for jtheir own safety would allow, 
were now cannonading, not the outposts, but' (he main body of the British 
army. It was easy to perceive that the balls fell not short of their mark. 
Lookiog back towards the position, I saw that the firee were hastily covered 
np,.and the murmur of voices which arose gave testimony that they were 
not thus stifled before it was necessary.** 

Thus' were old soldiers* 86 tormentod^ hftTassed, deprived of 
rest and fire and food, terrified, perplexed, and dismayed, that 
in every* one of the last thiree battles they stood awed in the 
presence of their enemies, however raw and disorderly, till at 
the final catastrophe, as pleaded by their own officers, to apo- 
logise for total defeat, whole regiments of British troops, led 
by oflicers with noble blood in their veins, shrunk ingloriously 
from the carnage they dreaded. Their own account of them- 
selves would be incomplete without adding their description of 
Ae buoyancy, hilarity, and confidence, which animated the Ame- 
rican camp. Jackson kbew how much imagination h^ to do 
with military operations, — how martial music and the national 
flag elevate the soldier's spirit. The frost was as sharp, the 
mire as deep, the labor as arduous, behind his lines as before 
them. Yet, while the besiegers, benumbed with cold and dis- 
tressed with wet, were dispirited by continual alarms, the be- 
sieged worked and fought confident, merry, and indefatigable. 

*' Aboat two hours before daybreak," says the Subaltern, ** a general stir 
took place in the American lines. It was their mnstering time. They 
were getting under arnfli; not for the purpose of attacking us^ .but to oppose 
any attack which we might hazard ; and they did so to the sound of drums 
and trumpets and other martkl instramenta The efihct of this warlike 
tumult, as it broke in all at once upon the silence of the night, was remark- 
ably fine, ifor did the m£tter end there. The reveille having ceased, and 
the different regiments having taken their ground, two or three tolerably 
full bands began to«play, which continued to entertain both their own people 
and us till broad daylight came in. Being fond of music, particularly the 
music of a military band^I crept forward, beyond the sentries, for the pur- 
pose of listeniu^ to it ' The airs which they played were, some of them, 
spiritless enough — the Yankees are not famous for their good*taste in any 
thing — ^ but one or two of the waltzes struck me as being peculiarly beau- 
tiful The tune however which seemed to please. them^lves the most was 
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their national air, known among as by the title of Yankee Doodle, for they 
repeated it at least six times in the course of their practice.** 

That was the eighth night the American troops, behind 
Jackson's lines, had spent in mud-beds, cold rains continually 
falling, the mire twelve inohes deep or more, tents pitched 
where only little hillocks from the flooded ground could be dis- 
covered, the weather extremely inclement, the clothing and 
other covering of the men, scanty, tattered, and foul. But, 
when New Year's day was ushered in by a dismal fog, while 
their enenrips were burrowing in the wet earth hard by, pre- 
paring for their penultimate assault, men of nearly all regions, 
except Yankees (for there was scarcely a Kew Englander in 
Jackson's camp), rose gayly from their beds of mud, to the 
homely, but stirring air of Yankee Doodle, overheard by 
the British Subaltern ; and worse armed, less sheltered, worse 
clothed, less disciplined, and less numerous, than their mighty 
assailants, drove them from America, never again, in all pro- 
bability, to be invaded. by Britons. For an dccount of their 
second « attempt on Jackson's lines, and his third victory, my 
brief description will be best prefaced by that of a* British suf- 
ferer, added to the other British confession already incorpo- 
rated with my Sketch : — 

<* At length we found ourselves,*' he says, *'ia view of the enemy's winy, 
posted in a very advantageous manner. About forty yards in their Iront 
was a canal, which extended from the morass to within a short dbtance of 
the high road. Along their line were thrown up breastworks, not indeed 
completed, but even now formidable. Upon the road and at several other 
points were erected powerful batteries; while the ship^ with a large flotilla 
of gun-boats, flanked the whole position from the rirer. 

** When I say that we came in sight of the enemy, I do not mean that he 
was gradually exposed to us, in such a manner as to leave time for cool 
examination and reflection. On the right, indeed, he was seen lor some 
time, but on the left, a few houses, built a^ a tnVning of the xtwd, entirely 
concealed him ; nor was it till they had gained that turning and beheld the 
muzzles of the guns pointed towards them, that those who moved in this 
direction were aware of their proximity to danger. But, that danger was 
indeed near, they were quickly taught, for scarcely had the head of the 
column passed the house^ when a deadly fire was opened from both the bat- 
tery and the shipping. That the Americans are excellent shots, as well 
with artillery as rifle^ we have had frequent cause to acknowledge ; but, 
perhaps, on do occasion did they assert their title to good artillerymen more 
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effectually than on the present. Scarce a bullet passed over or fell short 
of its mark, but all striking lull into the midst of our ranks occasioned ter- 
rible havoc. The shrieks of the wounded, therefore, the crash of firelocks, 
and the fall of such as were killed, caused at first some little confusion ; and 
what added to the panic was, that from the houses, beside which we stood, 
bright flames suddenly burst out The Americans, expecting this attack, 
had filled them with combustibles for the purpose ; and, directing one or two 
guns against them, loaded with red-hot shot, in an instant set therii on fire. 
The scene was altogether sublime. A ^mendous cannonade mowed down 
our ranks and deafened us with its roar; while two large chateaux and 
their ou^building8 almost scorched i\8 with the flames and blinded us wiili 
the smoke they emitted. 

** The infantry, however, was not long sufiered to remain thus exposed ; 
but, being ordered to quit the path and ^ form line in the fields, the ar,til- 
lery was brought up and opposed to that of the enemy. But the contest 
was in every respect unequal, since their artillery far exceeded ours both 
in numerical strength and weight of metal. The consequence was, that, in 
lialf an hour, two of our field-pieces and one field-mortar were dismounted ; 
many of the gunners were killed ; and the rest, after an ine^ctual attempt 
to silence the fire of the shipping, were obliged to retire.** 

** In the mean time, the infantry, having formed line, advanced, under a 
heavy discharge of round and grape-shot, till they were checked by the ap- 
pearance of the canal. Of its depth they were of C9ur8e ignorant, and to 
attempt its passage, without having ascertained whether it could be forded, 
might have been productive of fatal consequences. A halt was therefore 
ordered, and the men were commanded to shelter themselves as well as 
they could from the enemy's fire. For this purpese they were hurried into 
a wet ditch, of sufficient depth to cpver the knees, wbere, leaning forward, 
they concealed themselves behind some high rushes which grew upon its 
brink, and thus escaped many bullets, which fell around them in all direc- 
tions. 

"Thus fared it with the left of the army, while the right, though less 
exposed to the cannonade, was not more successful in its object The same 
impediment which checked one column forced the other likewise to pause ; 
and, after having driven in an advanced body of the enemy and endeavored 
without effect to penetrate 'through the marsh, it also wis commanded to 
halt. In a word, al) thought of attacking was, for this day, abandoned ; and 
it now only remained to withdraw tho .troops from their present perilous 
situation with as' little delay as possible. 

*' The first thing to be done wa^ to remove the dismounted guns. Upon 
this enterprise a party of seamen was employed, who, running forward to 
the spot where they lay, lifted them, in spite of the whole of the enemy's 
fire, and bore them off in triumph. As soon as this was effected, regiment 
after regiment stole away, not in a body, but one .by one, ctnder tHe same 
discharge which saluted their approach. But a retreat thus conducted 
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necessarily occupied much time. Noon had therefore long passed before 
the last corps was brought off; and when we again began to muster, twilight 
was approaching. We did not, however, retire to our former position; but, 
having fallen back only about two miles from the canal, where it was sup- 
posed we should be beyond reach of annoyance from the American artillery, 
we there established ourselves for the night, having sufl^red less during the 
day than from our exposed situation and th^ encmy^s heavy fire might have 
been expected.** 

To these tribulations I shiCll subjoin another British histo- 
rian's account of their defeat on the first of January, which, 
less vain-glorious, is likewise more candid, in several particu- 
lars, showing that the disorderly trepidation was greater than 
above confessed : — 

** A long parapet, composed entirely of earth, riveted with thin planks 
and supported by stakes, about thirty or forty yards behind a canal ten at 
fifteen feet wide, covered about two-thirds of the entrenchment Upon the 
high road, out of the line, a flanking redoubt; a semicircular battery in the 
middle, and an inverted rideau (curtain) protecting the extremity, which 
joined the wood. On the summit of the^centsal work, a iofly flag-fstafi) 
from which a l6.rge American ensign constantly waved ; in the rear of the 
breastwork, a crowd of white tents, not a few of which bore flags at the top 
of their poles. The American camp exhibited as much of the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war as modem camps are accustomed to exhibit; and the spi- 
rits of its inmates were kept continually in a state of excitement by the 
bands of national music. • How different was the spectacle in the British 
army, without tents, without works, without show, without parade, upon 
the ground ! Throughout the whole line, not more than a dozen tents were 
erected, and these, which consisted only of pieces of plank torn from the 
houses and fences near, furnished but an inefficient protection against the 
inclemency of the weather. ... No band played among our men, nor did a 
bugle give its sound, except to warn the hearers of danger. On the con- 
trary, the routine of duty was conducted in as much silence as if there had 
been no musical instruments in the camp. 

*'The object tff bringing up cannon from the fleet was to enable the artil- 
lery and engineer-officers to try the efiect of a scheme, which they sag- 
gestod, regularly to breach the enemy*s lines'; and they undertook, provided 
proper dispositions were made, to sifence their batteries in three hours. To 
erect the batteries, detachments from each brigade threw aside their arms, 
and worked in the dark all night Every one, officers and men, wieMed a 
spade or pickaxe, knowing, as well all knew, that we worked for life and 
death. Long before the first streaks of dawn, thirty pieces qf heavy ord- 
nance were in readiness. Never .was any fiiilure more remarkable or un- 
looked for. The sun, as if ashamed to shine on our disgrace, was slow in 
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making his appearance. ... By and by, the enemy's sakitations gradually 
surpassed our own, both in rapidity and precision. . -. . The .enemy's shot 
penetrated the sugar-hogsheads, impriidently rolled into our parapets, as if 
so many empty casks, killing our artillerymen in the very centre of their 
works. . . . Afler not more than two hours and a half firing, our batteries 
were all silenced. The American works remained as little injured as ever, 
and we were completely foiled ... As our fire ceased, they directed theirs 
at the infantry in the rear. Our men were commanded to lie down ; but 
even thus all the shot passed not harmless.* • . ^ The promises of the engi- 
neer-department were not likely to be fulfilled ; tlie army .fell back, and 
took lip its ground again, foiled, irritated, and disheartened. . . . We were 
all thoroughly worn out . . . Five guns were left behind, rendered useless, 
it is true, but it cannot be said that the British army came off without the 
lose of some of its artillery. Dbring three whole days and' nights, I bad 
never closed an eye. My food, during all that space, consisted of a small 
quantity of salt-beef, a sea-biscuit or two, and a little rum j and* even that I 
could hardly find time or leisure to consume. . . . When pork and beans 
ran short, it was no uncommon thing for both officers and men to appeal 
the cravings of hunger by eating sugar taken out of the casks and moulded 
into cakes. . . . The confidence of success, which once prevailed on our 
part, manifestly abated. A line of works was- begun by the Americans, on 
the opposite side of the river, from which they continued to enfilade our 
bivouac with no fewer than eighteen pieces of cannon. On their main po- 
sition, likewise, they labored night and day. ... It was understood, too, 
that two additional lines, in rear of that before us, were in progress of com- 
pletion.*' [Such was the eflfect of Jackson's camp or station 6f men without 
arms to rally on.] '* While rafts, boats, ^nd vessels of lUl sixes and dimen- 
sions, crowded the Mississippi, and commanded the v^ole flat" 

After the Subaltern received, on the evening cff Saturday, 
the 7th of January, the general orders for 'the assault next 
morning, for which the troops were all to be ready two hours 
before daylight, though ^' danger had been too long familiar 
with him not to hare lost most of its terrors," he ^' was not 
ashamed to confess f hat he feh, thaf evening, more singularly 
oppressed, not With alarm, but with awe, than I recollect ever 
to have bfeen under dimilar circumdtant}es« The society of my 
brother-officers was not agreeable, and I walked away alone, 
having striven in vain to divert my melancholy." 

Such circumstantial and graphic British confessions render 
it superfluous to add much American descriptio]i of their de- 
feats on the 28th of December, 1814, and first of January, 
1815. During the last night of the expiring year, they con- 
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tinued, 'svith great labor, difficulty, and alarm, to raise bat- 
teries, within six hundred yards of Jackson's lines, from which 
next day to make a breach in them, if possible, and then by 
assauli to force their way through. The dawn of New Tear's 
d.iy began with a thick fog, so that it was impossible, till eight 
o'clock, to see any thing. 'Meantime, while the Americans 
were gayly saluting the approaching 'day, Ihefr enemies were 
clandestinely at work in the dark, busy with preparation for the 
storming. The infantry and ot^ier troops for the assault were 
drawn up in parallel lines, between the batteries and behind 
ditches, sheltered from American fire, there to await the order 
to emerge, advance, and rush on our entrenchments. Regular 
soldiers, by judicious evasion, are often saved from danger, 
which inexperienced troops are Ignorant how, perhaps ashamed, 
to avoid by concealment. As soon as the horizon lighted up, 
two twelve-pounders on the road, eight eighteen-pounders, 
with carronades in the centre, and eight heaVy guns, with 
carronades toward the wbod, opened a tremendous burst of 
fire, with clouds of Congreve rockets; and, for a couple of 
hours, the British artillery was served with great quickness, 
uproar, and some execution. Macarty*s house, in which Jack- 
son bad hi£C head-quarters, was pierced, in less than ten mi- 
nutes, by roort than a hundred balls, bombs, and rockets, 
knocking bricks, splinters of wood, the portico, and furniture 
to pieces, in all directions, and compelling the general's staff 
to evacuate so untenable a station, where however no one 
was hurt. He was not himself in the house at the time, having 
gone, with the first gun, to the lines. The attempt to destroy 
him, by that fire on the dwelling where, from deserters, the 
enemy were informed her might be foundy was not, perhaps, 
conformable to those principles of military forbearance which 
have been repetitedly invoked by the British officers, whose 
histories are before quoted, for the protection of their senti- 
nels, piquets, and hospitals, from molestation. War is an effort 
to do each party as much harm as possible, and, within certain 
bounds of mischief, the more destructive, certainly the morA 
condjucive to peace. 

Hogsheads of sugar, rolled into and stood upright, formed 
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part of the British batteries ; and cotton-bage, in the embra- 
sures, were used in Jacksoh's lines. But neither of those 
staples of that region proved as effectual Yis subsequent impres- 
sion has erroneously ascribed to them. The sugar-hogsheads 
were easily perforated by cannon-balls, which also scattered 
the QOtton in all directions. The British batteries being on 
ground several feet lower than the American lines, had thereby 
an advantage: and being separated, in detached places,. were 
less palpably exposed, than the long continued line of our en- 
trenchments, to point-blank a}\ot. But they were never fired 
with the precision iof our artillery. Many of their shots passed 
over Jackson's lines, killing and wounding some of the few 
sufferers as they were entering or leaving the camp. When 
the rockets set fire to a couple of artillery-caissons^ one of 
which contained a hundred pounds of powder, and blew up, 
with great noise^ the British suspended their volleys, while all 
their men at the batteries and in the ditches rent the air with 
triumphant hurrahs. But, as on a like occasion at Fort Erie, 
of which an accouQt is given in another volume of this Sketch, 
the whole American line, from end to eiid, instantly responded 
with unanimous fire, and still heartier cheers; from that 
time, the British fire began to slacken ; and their officers were 
soon convinced that, unless Jackson could be taken in flank, 
he must have another victory. About ten o'clock, the body 
of sharp-shooters, before mentioned by the British Subaltern, 
tried the wood on the left, to ascertain if our line might not 
be turned ther«; where, the Subaltern says, they found the 
ground firm, and could easily have carried the American lines 
by assault. But his superiors thought otherwise. Jackson had 
stationed Ooffee's riflemen there% Cutting down the under- 
wood for thirty or forty yards in front, they built a breast- 
work of it, over which they could discover the enemy's ap- 
proach, and where, on the logs and brush, those hardy moun- 
taineers resided several days, raised by such dwellings above 
the water below them, und, like beavers in their dams, indus- 
triously guarded their amphibious abode. The riflemen thus 
stationed to support our artillerists, and prepared to repel any 
attack that might be made in that quarter, the Britisk com- 
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manders felt that, in a forest of cypress-treefe three hundre<l 
miles long and knee-deep with mud, tangled with thickets, the 
best British sharp-shooters would be no match for Western 
riflemen, rejoicing in such repose, and having so manv 
days and nights harassed and perplexed their invaders. Fo- 
rests of impervious morass, longer than the whole island of 
Old England, covered with cypress-trees and teeming with 
laurel-bushes, constituted Jackson's ^ank. on one side, with 
the prodigious Mississippi on the other. Stupendous nature 
and the genius of Ainerican liberty confounded European phi- 
losophy: and, though in 1814 it would have been rash to 
aver, can it be boastful, in 1852, to pronounce Jackson's untu- 
tored capacity as superior to that of the British commanders he 
vanquished, not moce by arms than arts, as the Mississippi to 
the Thames, or the vast ^wildMness skirting it to Windsor forest ? 
— By noon, so many of his assailant's l^nnon were dismounted 
that, soon after, they abandoned two of their three batteries ; 
while so sustained and overpowering was the American fire, 
so entire, unhurt, and unapproachable their still imperfect 
entrenchments, that General Fakenham was fbroed to retire 
from his second attempt more hastily than even from his first. 
His batteries were dismantled; regiments, one by one, stole 
awaify as one of their officei^ states ; and^ though he avers 
tha4; seamen bore off the cannon in triuinphy yet, when our 
people went out the next day, as several parties did, without 
apprehension or molestation, to examine the battle-ground, 
they found there barrels of powder, large quantities of can- 
non-balls and artillery-implements, shattered carronades, and 
broken naval gun-carriages, — the demolished remains of dis- 
comfiture, abandoned, in flight, by those who tHumphed only 
by escaping. So entirely reversed, in the week after the Bri- 
tish arrival on the 23d of December, and before their final 
defeat on the 8th of January, was the moral of both armies, 
that Wellington's veterans were dwarfed to timorous militia, 
and Jackson'^ militia raised to well-trained veterans. A week 
of intense, desponding, and useless labor followed, preparatory 
to the catastrophe by storm — the only alternative left, all 
other resource being exhausted. Deceived by their Spanish 
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spies and other traitors, disenchanted of AmeHcan submission, 
disappointed Uj their -own scientific, corps, half-frozen, and 
half-starved, they were Dpore than half-beaten by the three 
defeats which produced the fourth, and which are not, with 
any justice, to be undervalued by its greater enormity of 
slaughter. 

The incessant fire maintained from Jackson*s liiics, from 
the water and from the other side of the riyer, gave the enemy 
no rest day or night, broke their slumbers, tormented their 
workmen, and absolutely prevented their reconnoitring. When- 
ever they attempted to raisa a battery, or any number of men 
appeared together^ grape-shot dispersed the group, and canifon- 
balls damaged the work. Theur piquets and sentinels cowered 
and hid in continual terrors. Such was their dread of the 
deadly rifle, that they hardly ventured to station piquets near, 
or enter the thickets. K they made^a fire in the cold night 
air, it attracted shot like lightning by the rod. They could 
work only by night, and then without either fire or light. 
While our people were coribtantly abroad in reconnoitring par- 
ties, singly and in detachments, the British were confined to 
their holes, and there continually assaulted. At last their 
working parties were protected by an officer who stood above 
the men at work, to watch the flash of our guns, and then, 
stooping down, gave the men orders to dodge. Ridges or 
shoulders of earth, in successive rows, were "raised to enable 
them to work safely behind the last embankment. While 
Jackson's men gloried in the mire> Pakenham^s burrowed, 
groaning, under it, in ditches and behind levees, all the time 
in terror, and, after three defeats in one week, extremely dis- 
couraged. The weather was more trying to them than to our 
people. Their black troops were almost petrified by cold. All 
supplies must be fetched from afar. Their naval and military 
chieftains were believed, at length, to be discordant ; Pakenham 
deeming assault by day too hazardous, which Cochrane taunt- 
ingly said he would make with his sailors, and carry Jackson's 
lines with pistols and. boarding-pikes. Discord was added to 
disjnay in the British camp, while a single iron will, and that, 
although wary and forecasting, even to uneasiness within 
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Itself, yet, uttering nothing but assurjances of victory, wielded 
and inspired the American force. 

While Jackson, with rieepless anxiety to hold and continue 
the advantage endeared so nobly by the three preliminary con- 
flicts, was watching and trying to guard a hundred avenues, 
and incessantly working at his lines, the militia of Louisiana, 
soon followed by those of Kentucky, were hastening to his 
succor. On the 30th of December, Major-General Viller^, 
who commanded the first div]!bion of the State of Louisiana, 
returned from the Acadian coast, whither he had been to for- 
ward their coming, and announced the approach of 300, who 
arrived next day. Major-General Thomas, who commanded 
the second division of that State, arrived on the first of 
January with 500 more from Baton Rouge. Next day. Ge- 
neral Adair came in advance, to forward the Eentuckians, 
whom he left at L& Fourche, and who reached New Orleans on 
the first of January ; 2250 men under another Major-General 
Thomas ; but mostly without arms. On the 5th of January, 
750 of them, but only 550 armed, TV^ere stationed at the lines, 
near the river. Unpardonable negligence] in sending arms 
from Pittsburg, deprived tyo-thirds of .the Kentucky troops 
of them. The rest, badly provided «with weapons, under com- 
mand of General Adair, took part in* the battle of the 8th of 
January. But most of those brave men Jackson was con- 
strained to station, without arms, at a post be established near 
the city, two miles behind his fortified lines, where the unarmed 
men might be used at least as a demonstration of numarical 
strength, and in that way act upon the enemy's apprehension, 
if not practically resist them. At that second station, there- 
fore, a considerable number of unarmed jililitia were exhibited, 
as a rallying point in case Jackson should be compelled to 
retreat from his lines, and as a show of force or reserve, 
which actually had no force. Omission to provide New Or- 
leans with arms was an unpardonable offence. Jfickson was, 
however, not more deficient in arms than the defenders of 
Baris, when first captured by the allies. Arms yfere ordered 
from Pittsburg to New Orleaiis, but not forwarded. That is 
to say,' as appeared by the trial of Maples, the^ government 
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agents refused to give the seventy-five cents, which would have 
been the price per hundred weight, if sent by steamboat, and 
chose to have the arms shipped by boats without steam, at 
fifty cents per hundred Weight, with leave tb the freighters to 
stop and trade by the way down d;he rivers. I believe it is a 
fact that twenty-five cents a hundred, thus saved in trans- 
portation, which would not probably amount to one hundred 
dollars altogether, was the scandalous reason why the Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee militia, many, if not most of them, 
arrived and served at New Orleans without arms. Republican 
economy is sometimes reckless extravagance. Though, at thmt 
moment, government was almost penniless, still, there were 
individuals enough, in both Kentucky and Tennessee, who 
would have paid the transport by steam, which government 
agents shamefully failed to do. With thci. cavalry to cover his 
retreat, if compelled to fall back from his line, and the num- 
bers at the second camp ready* to receive his retreating troops 
rallied there, Jackson hoped to make another stand at that 
point, where the cavalry were to check the advance of the 
enemy, and thereby give him tin^e to marshal his men for 
further conflict. Some of the Kentuckians haid fowling-guns, 
but not muskets or rifles. Many of the Louisiana militia were 
also without arms. Colonel Josiah S. Johnston supplied his 
regiment with muskets, for which he advanced the cost. To 
prevent its being ]diown to the enemy, or in his own fortified 
camp, or in the city, that the men at the second position were 
without arms, the strictest measures Were taken to prphibit 
any one, without special permission, going from the city to 
either of the camps, or' from either of them to the city. To 
prevent auy one going from Jackson's forces to the enemy was 
also severely interdicted, and hindered as much as possible. 
But a soldier, nevertheless, contrived to desert from the lines, 
on the 6th of January, by whose treacherous revelations the 
British assault of the 8th of January was supposed to be 
directed on what h^ reported, and led jthe enemy to believe, 
the weakest part of our position. 

On the 6th of January, 1815, General Lambert, from Eng- 
land, arrived at the British camp with the 7th and 43d regi- 
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mcnts, each 800 strong, ^nd fine soldiers. Large bodies of 
sailors and marines were added from the shipping ; and, on the 
7th of January, 1815, Pakenham w^ at the head of more than 
14,000 men in arms. In Wellington's official despatch from 
Waterloo, General Lanlbert is soon after particularised as 
having, on that great occasi9n, especially deserved the favor 
of his monarch. The British forces, of which he commanded 
the reserve, when the enemy attacked Jackson on the 8th of 
January, 1815, as far i& can be ascertained from unofficial, bnt 
many other credible sources of information, were the 4th regi- 
ment, 750 men, Lieutenant-Colonel Brooke; the 7th, 850, Liei^ 
tenant-Colonel Blakeney ; the 14th light dragoons, 850, Liente- 
n^nt-Colonel Baker ; the 2l8t fusileers, 900, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Paterson ; the 40th, 1000, Lieutenant-Colonel H. Thornton ; 
the 43d light infantry, 850, Lieutenant-Colonel Patrickson; 
the 44th, 750, Lieutenant-Coldnel Mullen; the 85th light 
infantry, 650, Lieutenant-Colonel Wm. Thornton; the 93d 
Highlanders, 1100, Lieutenant-Colonel Dale; the 95th rifle 
corps, 500, Major Mitchell ; the 1st West India regiment, 700, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Whitby ; the 2d West India regiment, 700, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton ; 350 of the 62d regiment, 1500 
of the pocket brigade, artillery, drivers, engineers, sappers 
and miners ; 1500 marines, a!hd 2000 sailors'; altogether, some 
14,450 men, wit)i staff enough for an. army of 50,000. Becent 
and long experience familiarised both officers and men with aU 
the necessities of military life. Completely equipped, pro- 
vided, and accomplished, they came from Europe to' America 
to finish a career of triumphs, glory, and undeniable supe^ 
riority. The four generals were in' the prime of life; all 
of approved courage. Lieutenant-Colonel Dixon commanded 
the artillery; lieutenant-Colonel Bi|rgoyne, th^ engineers. 
The adjutant-general waft Lieutenant-Colonel Stoyen ; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Bell, the quarter-master general ; Mr. Saone, 
purveyor-general ; Mr. Hunter, pajrmaster-general ; Mr. Moo- 
dy, commissary-general. Dr. Robb was inspector-general of 
hospitals, assisted by Dr. Thompson. I do not know whether 
Colonel Burgoyne was the son of the general who surrendered at 
Saratoga. One of these troops. Admiral Codrington, commanded 
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the combined English and French fleets, which destroyed the 
Turkish at Navarino. - Admiral Napier, now commanding the 
British Channel fleet, was captain of a frigate in that expe- 
dition. Delacy. Evans, who commanded an illegal English 
expediticm to assist the pretender in Spain, in 1840, was a 
lieutenant of dragoons, wounded before New Orleans. But, 
excepting these few names, I am not aware of any of all the 
British aspirants for glory there, in 1814, '15, who have a 
pla<;e in history : so sparing are the annals of fame. Jackson 

• 

not only eclipses them all, but, of them all, is the only one 
historical.. The British army was, however, in all respects 
well officered and provided, led by 'experienced commanders, 
fresh from fields of distinction. The troops were so confined 
in Loui»ana by rivers, morasses, and forests, that desertion 
was diflieult ; the usual diminution inconsiderable^ by absence 
of numbers from actual service, under various pretexts, and 
the commander-in-chief had the whole within his grasp, to 
wield as he thought proper ; 14,'450 fighting men ; all (except 
the two black regiments, who, though benumbed by cold, were 
still fit for many important duties) capable of great exploits. 
There was scarcely a battle in Spain where some of these vete- 
rans had not distinguished themselves; Talavera, Albufera, 
Badajos, Salamanca, Vittoria, Busaco, Ciudad Bodrigo, and 
thence to Toulouse, where Wellington's numerous victories 
effected his entrance Into France; from Marmont to Soult, 
having vanquished nearly all the French marshals. The 85th, 
Colonel Thornton's regiment, with Bladensburg proujjly and 
deservedly engraved on their coat of arms, but which had not 
been distinguished tOl by the capture of Washington, was the 
least celebrated of the twelve regiments, and other forces, 
naval as wc^ as military, concentrated before New Orleans. 
Their checks and mortifications of the 28d and 28th of De- 
cember, and Ist of January, disconcerted rather the responsible 
leaders than the well-disciplined soldiers, still fiercely unsub- 
dued, who reproached^ their commanders for not leading them 
to storm the American lines, mbch l^ss formidable than many 
they had carried by assault, and which every hour's delay en- 
abled their round-hatted enemies, whom they had been taught 
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to despise, to fortify^ with redoubled danger to the assailants. 
Their commander-in-chief, Pakenham, was of a noble Irish 
family, brother to an Earl of Longford, and brother-in-law of 
the Duke of Wellington, which probably influenced his selection 
to lead the American expedition, instead of Wellington, for 
whom it was proposed. But Pakenham owed his lieutenant- 
generalship not to family or favor, but earned it in many hard- 
fought fields, and, in the prime of manhood, commanded the 
finest British army ever defeated in America ; superior to Bur- 
goyne*s at Saratoga, Cornwallis's at Yorktown, and Prevost's 
at Plattsburg. Unlike those predecessors in misfortune, Pa- 
kenham felt no oonfidence in his success. On the contrary, he 
did not hesitate to avow his disappointment and mortification 
at the condition in which he found the army he was to lead, 
whose whole encampment among the sugar-houses, as soon as 
he joined them on Christmas day, were made acquainted with 
their leader's an^ry fipprehensions. Surprised and worsted in 
their first position, before they had «lept a night there, no less 
than 5000 aggressors had* destroyed 600- of their best ipen, 
and struck the rest with amazement, if not awe. That num- 
ber. General Eeane assured his superior, jbroke into the British 
camp on the night of the 23d ; and how many more Jackson 
had behind them, no one knew. But General Keane's per- 
sonal, confidential account of his misfortune to General Paken- 
ham was no doubt at least as alarming as the official report 
concocted between the two generals, for publication, of the 
disasters with which their operations began. And what was 
their predicament? Hemmed in upon a narrow tongue of 
wet ground by a vast, rapid river on one side, and boundless, 
impenetrable morasses on the other, both belted by immense 
forests, the British army had no retreat ; for th^e were jiot 
boats enough attached to the whole fleet to hold one-third of 
them at a time. Penned in a blind alley, eighty miles from 
their supplies, they had no option but to go forward and cap- 
ture New Orleans, or be captured themselves, the few neigh- 
boring plantations soon exhausted of what little meat or other 
provision could be got from them ; the earth so spongy that, 
two feet below the surface, water was the basis ; the weather 
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extremely severe, wet, chilly, changeable, and unwholesome ; 
the soldiers without tents, huts, or coverilig — the army was 
in jeopardy. Sir Edward, as the English styled their com- 
mander, promised to do *all he could to rescue them, but he 
augured ill of the result. As retreat was hardly practicable, 
and would be disgraceflil, he must do his best to take the city. 
But, as another English chronicler, who did not arrive till the 
6th of January, 1815, published some time after,- " General 
Jackson had shown his profound military and naval skill, as a 
gifted tactician, on 'the night of the 23d, by counter-manoeu- 
vring, and putting the reserve of the British to the very acme 
of disorder, before their front was attacked ; a victory which 
was only lost to the American general owing to the individual 
bravery of the British veteran troops over Jiis raw levies. 
General Jackson, throughout those operations, displayed the 
art of the engineer, wielding the weapons of war with vigorous 
decision." *^ Instead of that," said the same English o*fficcr, 
^' indecision trammelled th6 movements of the British generals, 
who, instead of repairing Eeane's primary and ^capital error, 
by instantly marching on the city, assaulting and carrying 
Jackson's miserable* mud ramparts by the way, set themselves 
down to besiege a schooner y while Jackson was allowed to fortify 
his lines nfith indefatigable labor and consummate' skill. The 
wretched abortion of the 28th •of Decembeis" the same Eng- 
lish complainant says, '^was softened, by technical phrase- 
ology, to the army and their country, as. a mere reeonnoissanee^ 
when it was but too severely felt as a sanguinary repulse ;" 
the American cannon destroying nearly all the men at the 
British gun^, and the round-hatted Yankees so elated as \o be 
almost inclin^d to a sortie, when they saw the backs of the 
red-coats. In vain Admirals Cochrane, Malcolm, and Codring- 
ton. Captains Hardy, Trowbridge, and Gordon, with other naval 
commanders of the highest rank, assisted to bring up provi- 
sions and ammunition, and carry away the wounded and 
maimed. To no parpose, on the Jst of Jariuary, a whole 
brigade of infantry burned to be ordered to the assault, 
and, with loud cries, demanded why they were not led 
on: to their utter astonishment, no such order was given^ 
Vol. IV. — 13 
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Ladders and materials had been brought np for the passage 
of the ditch ; and there is no. d^ubt that the British troops, 
rusjiing, tinder covdr of their guns, with a few planls, would 
have obtained possession of the enemy's works witb facility." 
'^ The most extravagant reports flew through our ranks : that 
the ditch iix front of the American line* was a canal; and be- 
hind the first line were two others [the unarmed Kentucky and 
other unarmed militia, stationed by Jackson in terrorem] ; the 
edge of the ditch was proclaimed with the high-sounding title 
of a glacis ; the numbers of the Americans were highly exag- 
gerated [another of Jackson's stratagems] ; the fortifications 
had existed before the troops landed at all ; and, to crown all, 
desertion began from the ranks of his Britannicf majesty's troops 
to the enemy." V At last," adds this bold captain, with an 
honest and perhaps just sneer, ^' the BritiA geBeral considered 
that the American barricade was too strong to attack in front, 
with, his present force, therefore science, was resorted to. — 
This was the state of things fifteen days.after the first laad- 
ing of the British troops." 

Pakenham's memory has been aspersed by an imputation, 
originating with a gentleman eminent as a judge and senator 
of the United States, Mr. George Popdexter, by whom 
the watchwords ^' Beauty and Booty" were ascribed to him. 
Generals Lambert, Keane, Thornton, Blakeney, and Dickson, 
who were with him at New Orleans, published, in 1833, a de- 
nial of that imputation. Still, the Jiame of the tinfortunate 
Pakenham has been the theme of many coarse vulgarities in 
this country. Ko just American can deny his gallantry and 
heroispa. But justice does not allow of eulogy to his general- 
ship, which, I think, clearly indicated that, however brave 
and noble, he was incapable of the great trust which probably 
Wellington's influence procured for him. 

On the 7th of January, 1815, General Lambert reviewed 
the two gallant regiments, landed with him the day before — 
1700 'bayonets, every one of which had bristled over con- 
quered French troops in num^ous battles. '' General Jack- 
son," says our British witness, ^^had shown himself a ge- 
neral of the first class, both in. attack and defence, since 
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lis first 8arpris.e. And although so far. the Americans pos* 
sessed the most co&snmmate and able tactician, still the Bri- 
tish general commanded the best troops, as they had shown 
themselves to be on the very ground they now stood upon. 
For discipline and brilliant feats in the field, iheir conduct 
could not be surpassed. Their ranks were composed of vete- 
rans from Great Britain and Ireland, the very elite of all ^ his 
Britannic majesty's dominions; men, who, like the Romans 
of old, had travailed with pick apd spade at trenches and bat- 
teries, fought sanguinary battles in the plain^ on the Nile, 
and scaled the mountain-side, crowded the deadly breach, 
topped the ladders of escalade, forded rivers tinder hostile 
balls, fought and sta^rved and starved and fought : if they had 
not been in fight before, ihej were sufficiently baptised at the 
two whole days' feints before the American l^arri^ade." At 
the review of this reinforcement. General Pakenham was not 
present. ' *^ The meii^ who inquired why their commander did 
not appear, w^re told that he was up a tree, in a pine wood, 
examining the works of the Americans." At the same mo- 
ment. General Jackson was on the top of the house in which 
his head-rquarters were, with a telescope, examining, the move- 
ments of .the3ntish, then . obviously preparing for the assault 
next morning. *' The music played," says one of them, ^^ the 
vapor of the swamp had cleared off, the sun shone brilliantly, 
and the officers and soldiers of the two regiments ju$t come 
were in the highest spirits at the near probability of their be- 
ing led on to the assault." 

During the first ^eek of the year 1815, a fortnight after 
the treaty of peace was signed at Ghent, and had been some 
days on its passage from London to Washington, the two 
armies at New Orleans diligently prepared for desperate con- 
flict. The British had found, by two abortive efforts, that the 
Americans were impregnable on the swamp-flank, and pro- 
bably in front — at, any rate, without assault from the other 
side of the Mississippi. Whioh was to be the main attack, 
and whether that against the battery over the river was not 
to be effected before Jackson's lines were attempted, is not 
quite certain, from all the British disclosures. The British 
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Subaltern publishes e3Jpressly that the orders "were for "a 
general assault upon the enemy's lines ;" but whether the as- 
sault did not take place before it was planned that it should 
be, is still problematical. The "British Campaign" informs us 
that " a new scheme was invented, worthy, for its boldness, of 
the school in which Sir Edward Pakenham had studied his 
profession. It was determined to divide the army ; to send 
part across the river, who should seize the enemy's guns, and 
turn them on themselves, while the refhainder should, at the 
same time, make » general assault a)ong the whole entrench- 
ment. But, before this plan could be put into execution, it 
wotfld be necessary to cut a canal across" the entire neck of 
land, from the bayou de Cataline to the river, of sufficient 
width and depth to admit of boats being brought up from the 
lake. Upon this arduous undertaking were the troops imme- 
diately employed, laboring by day and night. The fatigue 
undergone, during the prosecution of thb attempt, no words 
can describe — at length, by unremitted exertions, accom- 
plished by the 6th of January." On that day, the reader 
will recollect^ General Lambert arrived, with sixteen hundred 
fresh troops. " With the addition'," says the British Officer, 
" of a body of sailors .and marines from the fleet, our. numbers 
amounted to little short of eight thousand men ; a force which 
in almost any other quarter of America would have been irre- 
sistible." It was not for want of men enough that Pakenham 
hesitated: he attacke'd Jackson's lined, twice -^ once on the 
28th of December, and again, the first of January — before 
Lambert's reinforcements arrived. The assault was put off 
from the 23d to the 28th of December, apparently, for fear of 
the armed American vessels on the river ; from the 28th of 
December to the first of. January, for heavier cannon; and 
then from the first to the 8th of that month, because another 
method of attack waa deemed indispensable. But the, genius 
of Jackson pervaded the whole procrastination, — dangerous, 
when the enemy, instead of surprising New Orleans, were 
themselves surprised, on their arrival ; and fatal, when, after 
intervening discomfitures, having no retreat, their effort of 
despair was not made till too late. Our defence of Washing- 
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ton, not long before, and that of the French of Paris, not long 
after, like the British failure at New Orleans, were disasters 
which seemed to be the lot of those with success in hand, but 
losing it by their own mismanagement, or the superior talent 
of their enemies. 

Military arithijietic is seldom trustworthy. ' Reckoning the 
British army but eight thousand men, and the American 
twenty-five thousand, was as wrong -as General Eeane's com- 
puting Jackson's two at five thousand. The assault of the 8th 
of January was made, counting reserve and all employed at it, 
by more than fourteen, thousand, upon lines defended by less 
than four thousand, taking part in the engagement. The 
plan of combined attack, on both sides of the river, was un- 
doubtedly the best, if not the only way to succeed. JBut the 
time and labor misspent in preparing for it, doomed, tsays the 
Subaltern, the British jaded and dispirited troops — ^'doomed 
them to a continuance of that system of vascUlation and delay 
by which we had so teng suffered." "Never were men so 
severely or so uselessly harassed as in that undertaking." 
Highly approving the scheme, as the only one which offered 
any chance of success, he adds, ^ But why break the spirits 
and wear out the Strength of the troops by setting nlen to ex- * 
cavate a trench full two miles m length and six feet deep ? 
We had dragged heavy twenty-four pounders overland from 
the mouth of the creek ; where would have been the difficulty 
of transporting any number of light boats in a similar man- 
ner ? . . . Toil and trouble were never so thoroughly wasted. 
Had a few roAers been framed, barges, gigs, cutters, and even 
launches, might £ave been run through the bog with perfect 
ease ; and all the risks and uncertainty of artificial navigation 
avoided. But the chief thought otherwise. Or rather, the 
thought of moving boats otherwise than through water never 
occurred to him," for what the Subaltern calls his "gigantic 
undertaking." "This work," says anothpr British narrator, 
" was worthy of a Roman general and the indefatigable labor 
of his cohorts." That hydraulic elaboration of the British com- 
mander seems to be justly condemned by one of his followers, 
unless Pakenham, like Hannibal' scaling, or Napoleon turning, 
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the Alps, designed to immortalize his triumph by an immense 
work of marvellous labor. Perhaps, the military commander, 
taunted by Xhe admiral, was goaded to an attempt which he 
deemed extremely perilous, and undertook with reluctance, as 
the British naval defeat, not long before, on Lake Champlain, 
was precipitated by a taunt from the military commander. 

Sunday, the 8 th of January, 1815, at Washington, was not 
kept with the Presbyterian strictness which President Jackson 
introduced there in 1829. President Madison'ff house was 
always open to company on Sunday ; President Jackson's was 
closed^ with entire seclusion from secular occupation. We 
had no tidings there, on the 8th of January, 1815, of Jack- 
son's battle on the 23d of December, scarcely any hope of that 
of the 8th of January. Prayers were not put up in any pulpit 
at Boston, I believe, for his defeat: but it was anticipated 
there with assurance, if not pleasure, the morning when the 
British underwent their bloody overthrow. In that hand to 
hand, grappling, desperate encounter, wherein the nations of 
antiquity surpassed modem combatants, before'flre-arms super- 
seded in great measure the Roman short sword, so like the 
Afiaerican bowie-knife, the*intrepid Briton daimed, and per- 
haps had by superior prowess proved, his right to peculiar 
r6nown. Many of his New England offspring, in 1814 - '15, 
notwithstanding the events of the American Revolution, con- 
sidered Louisiana the certain conquest of invincible Britons. 
Numerous* well-educated and well-disposed Americans, more- 
over, deemed republicanism a visionary experiment, as they 
pronounced Louisiana an unjust and baleful exteirsion of these 
United States. On the sugar-fields and with the cotton-bales 
of that erst French and Spanish province American preference 
for British method of government underwent iconoclastic blows 
from which that faith -has never recovered. Overweening then 
in the North-east, it was nearly extinguished in the South-west. 
Wellnigh unanimous republican loyalty and aversion to Euro- 
pean prepotency have since become prevalent throughout this 
country. An uneducated Celtiberian chieftain, supported 
by troops of half-armed woodmen and sugar or cotton planters, 
with little Anglo-Saxon blood in their veins, in spite of the 
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Eastern Anglo-Saton offspring of Old England, at the same 
time, crashed, in the South-west, th^ last English attempt to 
conquer or sever the United States ; and, rousing the North- 
east from subserviency to England, saved from disruption the 
union of' many States. Gloriously closing the sarvage contest 
which Great Britain provoked, protracted, and rendered bar- 
barous, the closing victories rebuked disloyalty as they de- 
feated invasion.. Numbers of* disaffected Americans, and still 
more Europeans, became convinced that government may be 
strong without a monarch or nobility. That conviction may 
be still unfounded : but it struck deep root in the events of 
that war, of which Jackson's victories were the last, though 
least expected, the most opportune and decisive. 

Five miles below New Orleans, a disused mill-race extended 
from near the Mississippi to the cypress-swamp, along which, 
on the morning of the 24th of December, 1814, the Americans 
began to raise breastworks, about a mile long, and of various 
height and thickness. Thrown up in haste, in bad weather, 
by workmen often chaifged as exigencies, required, and always 
workings in mire| these entrenchments were irregular and so 
imperfect, that, on the first of January, they were pierced by 
British balls. ^*It was a long parapet," says the Subaltern, 
^^ composed entirely of earth, which was riveted with thin 
planks and supported by stakes. About thirty or forty yards 
in advance of it ran a canal, from ten to fifteen feet in width, 
ending considerably to the left of the river, whilst upon the 
high road, somewhat out of the line, was erected a flanking 
redoubt ; a semicircular battery about the middle ; and a third 
protected the extremity which joined the Wood. On the sum- 
mit of the central worrk a lofty flag-staff was erected, from 
which a large American ensign constantly waved. • . . The 
American camp exhibited as much of the pomp and circum- 
stance of war as modern camps are accustomed to ; and the 
spirits of its inmates were kept continually in a state of excita^ 
tion by the bands of martial music. The British army pre- 
sented exactly the same extent of front, without tents, without 
works, without show, without *parade, upon the ground. Not 
more than a dozen huts, of pieces of plank torn from the 
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houses and fences near, furnished an insuflfcient protection 
against the inclemency of the weather. No band played 
among them, nor did a bugle give its sound, except to 'warn 
the hearers of danger. The routine of /duty was conducted 
with as much silence as if there had been no musical instru- 
ments in' the camp. It was impqssible not to be struck with 
the contrast.** 

This British description is accurate enough of our lines; 
which, the week Pakenham consumed in cutting a canal, Jack- 
sou employed in their fortification. On the 8th of January, 
they were cannon-proof, except ^t the elbow near and along 
the swamp, where Coffee's men constructed their beaver-dams 
of felled trees and brush, at any rate musket-proof. jDaptain 
Beale's small company of city-riflemen, with a company of the 
44th regiment of United States infiiintry, under Lieutenant 
Marant, were stationed a^.the redoilbt beyond the lines, near 
the river, which, was not begun till the 6th, a^d was not 
&iished the 8th of January. The battery there was com- 
manded by Captain Humphreys, of the United States artil- 
lery, with some of his company and Major St. Geme's volun- 
teer-dragoons. The next battery was served by the crew of the 
Carolina,, under Lieutenant Norris, of the navy. At the third 
battery Captains Dominique and Beluche, Baratarian puva- 
teeersmen, were stationed^ with some of their mariners. The 
fourth battery was commanded by Lieutenant Crawley, of the 
navy, with crew of the Carolina. At the fifth battery were 
stationed Colonel Ferry and Lieutenant Kerr, of the artillery. 
I The sixth battery was managed by General Flaujeag, one of 
the Louisiana senators, with a company of Francs, under Lieu- 
tenant Bertel.' The seventh battery was served by United 
States artillerists, under Lieutenants Spotts and Chauvau, with 
fifty marines, under Lieutenant Bellevue ; and the eighth bat- 
tery, nearest the swamp, was manned by a few of Carroll's 
Tennessee militia, under a corporal of the regular artillery. 
The ground at that end was under water ; the troops were en- 
camped knee-deep in mud. The British did not attack there, 
but concentrated their assault upon the centre, where Carroll's 
Tennessee militia were stationed, reinforced by Kentuckians, 
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under Adair, and against the riyer-redoubt. The 7 th regi- 
ment of United States infantry, 430 men, under Major Peire, 
covered the first three batteries and a powder-magazine. From 
the fourth to the fifth b$ktteries the 44th regiment of United 
States infantry, 240 men, under Captain Baker, were posted. 
Colonel R6ss, of that re^ment, commanded from the 7th regi- 
ment to the 44th, both included. Captains Ogdenand Chau- 
van's troops of horse, 50 altogether, and some 80 &om Atta- 
capas, were stationed near Jackson's head-quarters. Colonel 
Hind's Mississippi cffvalry, 150, were in the rear. 250 of 
Colonel Young's regiment of Louisiana militia were placed, in 
several detachments, on the skirts of the wood, behind the line. 
The American outposts extended five hundred yards in front 
of it ; and there were sentinels all about. Jackson had 4000 
men at hand : of whom 8200 were at his ^nes ; the other 800 
being distributed in various positions hard by. Constant firing 
from our batteries exercised and improved the men in gun- 
nery, kept the enemy from even • venturing within cannon- 
range of our lines, broke their rest at night, prevented 
their working by* day at their fortifications, dispersed them 
whenever collected anywhere in gro&ps, and subjected them 
to continual annoyance and disquiet* Morgan's battery, on 
the other side of the river, and Patterson's there, increased 
the British diisturbance by enfilading fire; and their week 
before the last battle was as distressing from incesss^nt can- 
nonading as from uninterrupted labor. The soldier^ were 
restless "for relief,, by gather storming Jackson's lines at any 
cost 'of life than being day and night har^s^ed by their artil- 
lery. The officers doubted the praeticability of carrying them 
by assault. But Admiral Cochrane suggested, and offered with 
his sailors to enlarge yiller^'s canal, and float through it fifty 
barges, witji which to crobs the Mississippi in force enough to 
carry the batteries on thatside, and perhaps by an armed flotilla 
command the river up to the city. It was rumored that at a 
council of ^war Admiral Cochrane spoke* disparagingly of the 
military endeavors at long shot to vanquish American resist- 
ance, and said that with a couple of thousand sailors, with 
boarding pikes, he would carry Jackson's lines. Whether 
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Pakenham was goaded to unwilling action by marine sarcasm, 
lit all events, the best part of his plan, that of rendering the 
Villerd canal practicable' for barges, and sending troops in 
them across the Mississippi, was the admiral's suggestion. As 
at Washington, the bold design at New Orleans was nayal. 
Captain Trowbridge -commanded the naval officers and seamen 
serving ashore with the army. But, of a long list of distin- 
guisheoL admirals and caj:)tains, Malcolm, Godrington, Ilardj, 
Dashwood, Gordon, and others, the only one hurt was Captain 
Money, with Colonel .Thornton, assaulting General Morgan's 
battery ; both of whom were at Bladensburg. Not a sailor is 
mentioned among the killed or wounded, nor an officer, except 
one of the marines. At Washington and Baltimore, Cock bum 
was instigator and leader, conspicuous on all occasions, urging 
Boss at Bladensburg, and with him when killed at Baltimore. 
Admirals Cochrane and Malcolm were both with Pakenham 
when his battles were fought-: but did not appe^, like Admi- 
ral Cockburn, eager to take part in every fray. Perhaps the 
barges might -have been taken frqp the bayou to the river 
easier by land than by an« elaborated canal. But the admiral 
avers that the boats were all there ; and, at any rate, Thorn- 
ton succeeded in his enterprise. The 85th regiment, with 
armed sailors and marines, and the West India corps of blacks, 
in all 1200 men, were making the 'greatest exertions, during 
the night, to get the boats out of the canal. The canal had 
been cut, a thousand yards in length, broad and deep. The 
work was worthy of a Roman general .and th^ indefatigable 
labor of his cohorts ; and, had there been a breastwork thrown 
up behind, it would have constituted a position of ten times 
the strength of the lines of -the Americans. Under the mask 
of this canal, the Britit^h general, if necessary, might have 
continued on the defensive against the world in arms ; while 
feeding and succoring, from time to time, those that had al- 
ready crossed the river, and within one mite and a half of the 
American lines, he could have debouched to attack at midday, 
should the result across the river prove fortunate. ^^ There 
was no time to be lost," significantly adds the British Officer 
of the Expedition, to whoni I am beholden for these reasonable 
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Buggestione, /^as the Axnericatis, like the ancients, entrenched, 
barricaded, and re -entrenched, according to passing exi- 
gencies." 

The battle of the 23d of December, disenchanted the con- 
fident Briton of all illusions of easy and profitable conquest, and 
fitrnck him with alarming apprehensions of a formidable foe. 
Surprised in position, he was first worsted at close quarters. 
Then the battles of the 28th of December and the Ist of 
January demonstlrated that artillery could not force the Ame- 
rican lines. To storm them begame the only remaining alter- 
native, not resorted to till all others failed. British narratives 
confess that, after their third discomfiture, on New Year's day, 
all further attempt or hope was abandoned, except the san- 
guinary assault so often triumphant in Spain ; and they ap- 
plaud a plan of operations well conceived, partly well exe- 
cuted, but which resulted in the most signal and fatal of all 
their defeats — their bloody adieu to America. , 

General Pakenham distributed between fourteen and sixteen 
thousand fighting men, soldiers, sailors, and marines, into four 
columns, fbr the, attack of the 8th of January. Colonel 
Thornton, with his own, the 85th regiment, the 5th West India 
regiment, 200 sailors, under Captain Money, and 400 marines, 
under Major Adair, and four pieces of artillery, was ordered 
to cross* the Mississippi at nightfall, surprise, before day, and 
carry General Morgan's batteries, on the other side, which 
might then be opened on Jackson's forces ; who were not to be 
assaulted by Pakenham till Thornton- led the way. But, by 
mishap, Pakenham's attack preceded Thornton's, which was 
probably a derangement of the whole plan. General Gibbs, 
with the 4th, the 21st, and the 44th regiments, was to conduct 
the principal assault upon Jackson's lines in the centre, where 
they were supposed to be weakest, because mdnned by Ken- 
tuckians, under General Adair. A deserter wa^ believed to 
have directed General Pakenham's attention to that point, a^ 
what the British commander considered the weakest. General 
Keane, with the 93d, and part of the 95th regiments, was to 
sustain General Gibbs. Some of the black troops were destined 
to skirmish in the woods. The reserve, consisting of the 7th 
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and 43(1 regiments, was entrusted to General Lamt)ert, the 
only one of the four generals who survived unhurt to take part 
in the battle of Waterloo. One of the English narratives states 
that the 3d West India regiment also composed part of the 
reserve. The 44th regiment, which had experience in Ame- 
rican warfare, was to carry forward the scaling-ladders and 
bound bundles of fagots, called fascines, made of sugar-canes, 
with which to fill or bridge the ditch or water-course in front 
of the lines, and, upon those bundles and ladders, mount the 
entrenchments. Not long before the Bptish axrived, the place 
of and around their encampment was covered with sugar- 
stalks, of which the stubble still remained ; the or&nge-trees 
were in their perennial bloom and fruitage, the woods were 
vocal with nightingales, and the lakes covered with wild fowl. 
To carry fascines and i|caling-Iadders to an assault is a perilous 
service, requiring the stoutest and bravest men, whose exposure 
is greater, and labor more arduous than others. The 44th, or 
East Ei^ex regiment, commanded by the hontH'able Qolonel 
Mullen, of some noble family, was charged with the disgrace 
of the defeat, by neglecting or shrinking from that duty. 
Several of the British unofficial accounts of the battle concur 
in that charge ; some of them with positive averments of the 
colonel's cowardice and absence. But General Lambert's offi- 
cial report slightly, if at ell, Eludes to that excuse for a rout 
whicU most of those disgraced by it were, ne doubt, anxious 
to impute to some scape-goat. . And, although the losses of 
the 44th regiment, compared with others, may not absolve Co- 
lonel Mullen's from discredit, the killed, wounded, and cap- 
tured of the .44th show that it suffered as much as any other 
regiment. If it had borne the bundles and ladders, as ordered, 
the result would nevertheless have been the same. The Ame- 
rican fire was too deadly for any effectual hostile approach or 
access to Jackson's lines. Not more than about eighty Eng- 
lish ever reached them ; of which number one half Were killed, 
and the rest captured. All the private unofficial British ac- 
counts, however, agree that the 44th regiment disobeyed Ge- 
neral Pakenham's orders, and disturbed his arrangements, as 
well as his composure, by not carrying forward, at first, the 
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fascines and scaling-ladders. But one of the narratives exone- 
rates that regiment and their Colonel from all blame for it, by 
an explanation which involves much more General Paken- 
ham*s self-possession and generalship than Colonel Mullen's 
courage, or the misconduct of his regiment, who certainly were 
in the thickest of the conflict, and suffered severely. 

Two days before the assault, Jackson was warned of, and 
prepared for it, by his sleepless vigilance, and some of the 
good luck which never forsook him. Deserters apprised him 
of General Lambert's arrival, on the 6th of January, with a 
considerable reinforcement. On that day, sailing-Qiaster John- 
son, with three boats, captured a British brig on Lake Borgne, 
with ten prisoners^ from whom he ascertained that the enemy 
were digging out Yiller6's cfinal, for boat navigation. Com- 
modore Patterson, after these disclosures, went down the Mis- 
sissippi, and from the bank could perceive, with his glass, the 
British movements on the other side ; which, on the 6th and 
7th of January, were also discernible with a telescope fixed in 
the upper part of Macarty's house, where Jackson had his 
head-quarters. Both sides of Yiller^'s canal could be seen 
thronged with soldiers, drilling and exercising. Sailors were 
dragging boats througlvit« The whole camp was in operation. 
A supernumerary staff were bustling about, giving orders to 
troops much less confident than when they ^'st landed ; less 
orderly and mor& noisy than ^ those less disciplined, behind 
Jackson's rude entrenchments ; w}iere one supremcwill reigned, 
while the Sritish general, disappointed in the predicament in 
which he found his army, and perhaps goaded by the admiral, 
was hastening its extricationr by desperate, though dilatory, 
yet premature and imperfect transaction. The work on the 
canal was extremely arduous. Still, the excavation was not 
complete ; and when Thornton marched down to the river, 
his official report states that he found but one-third of the ex- 
pected transportation. But Admiral Cochrane's official report 
declares that ^^ The^ cai^al was widened and extended to the 
river, and about fiCty barges, pinnaces, and cutters, having, on 
the day of the 7th, been tracked, under cover, and.unper- 
ceived, close up to the bank, at night the whole were dragged 
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into the Mississippi, and placed under the command of Captain 
Roberta, of the Meteor." The vanquished were naturally 
anxious to excuse or explain their .misfortune; for which va- 
rious causes are assigned by the official and historical accounts 
of the expedition. But, though Colonel Thornton states that 
he had not more than a third of the force he was promised, as 
Admiral Cochrane declares that all the promised boats were 
ready, which is to be believed, the army or the navy ? Both 
army and navy were fatigued, disappointed, and discouraged. 
The easv and lucrative conquests expected had proved ex- 
tremely hard work, hard fare, and poor promise. The navy 
were mere laborerrs for the army. On the lake, in the fields 
and ditches, wherever the British flag floated, both navy and 
army felt Saturday ni^ht spread* its misty, chilly, and insalu- 
brious pall over an uneasy, discontented multitude, more ap- 
prehensive than sanguine of the approaching Sabbath's per- 
formances. About midnight, the riflemen stole noiselessly out, 
to take their isolated stations along the. front, in Indian file, 
while some hundred infantry were set to work, in the dark, at 
an unfinished battery, aboi^t seven hundred feet from Jack- 
son's Knes, where water met their spades a few inches under 
ground, on the same spot where, twice within a few days be- 
fore, British veterans had recoiled from the showers of shot, 
and were again to be exposed, as soon as daylight rendered 
them visible to point-blank gunnery from Jackson's lines, and 
cross-fire frpm the opposite side of the mighty stream that 
rolled by their camp. Every night and day of their uncom- 
fortable sojourn had been continually disturbed by cannonade. 
And, according to the confessions of all those who suffered in 
that campaign, dismal dreams and forebodings haunted their 
partial repose the night before so many were slain, maimed, or 
reduced to captivity. 

*' In my encampment," ^aid Jackson's exulting official report 
of the 9th of January, " every thing was ready for action." 
Expecting to be attacked at the same time on both sides of 
the i:iver, he felt able to repel the enemy; and desired 
the emjounter, :writhout .further delay, while his raw levies, 
flushed with recent and constant successes, were still onani- 
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mousl J ardent for another and final trial. ^ As soon as it was 
certain that the enemy would attack on both sides of the river, 
reinforcements were sent to General David Morgan, who com- 
manded 800 Louisiana militia on the other side, most of whom, 
in the course of the 7th of January, he' stationed at a battery 
hastily raised, where, and as Major Latour, the engineer- 
officer, sent by Jackson to select a position, did not consider 
the best, having.' despatched 100 men, under Major Arnaud, 
of the 6th regiment Louisiana militia, to go down along the 
river, look out for the enemy, and oppose their landing, armed 
with only fowling-pieces, loaded with cartridges which did not 
fit their guns — some of them without any arms. On the 
evening of the 7th of January, 500 Kentuckians, under Co- 
lonel Davis, were ordered across the river, to reinforce General 
Morgan, of whom, for want of arms, only 180 could be sent, 
who did not reach the opposite shore till the morning of the 
8th; and then, without* rest or refreshment for a long tim^, 
were despatched, in the mud, to support the Louisiana militia 
further down ijne shore, under Major Arnaud. 

Saturday afternoon, the 85th regiment, some 850 men, in 
fine order, headed by their gallant colonel, Thornton, an ami- 
able Irishman, moved from their quarters, through the rest of 
the British, forces, to the bank of the Mississippi, to embark at 
dusk, with the before-mentioned detachments of sailors dnd 
marines. They were to embark at nightfall, so as to reach the 
opposite shore before midnight, to surprise and capture Mor- 
gan's and Patterson's batteries, turn them on Jackson's lines, 
and so introduce Pakenham's direct assault on the other side. 
Not distinguished, but rather the rev(erse,.in Europe, the laurels 
of the 85th regiment were of American growth. With Blar 
densburg on their arms, and proud of their capture of Wash- 
ington, Thornton led his regiment to the river-side, supercili- 
ously regarded by the Peninsulars, as most of their comrades 
were entitled, from distinguished services in Spain, ^ut, on 
that day, the renowned Peninsulars were totally defeated, 
while the heroes of Bladensburg were the only British con- 
querors. Such are the fortunes of war. The difiSculties of 
getting the boats into the river, and over it, were more than 
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had been expectecj, as all the British Accounts agree. Accord- 
ing to Colonel Thornton's report, they were insuperable. 
There was not water-conveyance, he said, for more than half 
of his force ; nor could ^that reduced number be taken across 
the river till several hours after the time appointed. Captain 
Money with difficulty kept the boats together. The current 
was strong, and forced the expedition down, the stream. The 
troops could not be landed till *(iay light ; nor then at the pro- 
per {^ace. They got ashore, however, utiperceived and unop- 
posed by our people. But Pakenham's patience was exhausted, 
and his plan deranged, before Thornton touched the opposite 
shore. Instead «f being first, he was the last in action. Pa- 
kenham's artillery flashed upon Thomtcfn loud intelligence 
that he was, if not too late, at any rat^ bound to make amends 
for lost time, by bold, rapid, and decisive movements — as he 
did. 

General Morgan had an ill-stationed battery — Commodore 
Patterson a better one ; and Major Araaud, of the Louisiana 
militia, commanded a detached piquet, behind a bridge, secured 
by a ^mall work, hastily thrown up the night before. But 
whether he thought repose indispensable for his few ill-armed 
men, some of them without guns, and all with only fowling- 
pieces, or that there was no danger, at hand, they were suf- 
fered to fall asleep — th6 whole detacliment, with but a single 
sentinel awake ; and, in that unlucky slumber, were surprised, 
roused, and put to flight, by Colonel Thornton. Apprised, by 
tlie cannonade oh the other side, that he was late, that ener- 
getic officer pu^ed impetuously forward, Captain Money, with 
his three gun-boats, flanking the march ashore, and enfilading 
the Americans with grap^-shot from his carronades. 

The battle was lost and won, on the other side, before 
Thornton's attack took place. Urged by what he heard over 
the river, after quickly overpowering Arnaud's small forces, 
Thornton, pushing along the bank to attack Morgan's battery, 
soon came up with the Louisianians and Kentuckians, posted 
together behind one of the many mill-races with which the 
region abounded. Hd attacked. They repelled. He was 
renewing the attack, when General Morgan's aid-de-camp, 
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apprehensive that oar people would not stand the assault, 
impetuous by the troops, and warmly seconded by the gun- 
boats, ordered a retreat, which instantly took place, in confu- 
sion ; Aor could its bad effects be repaired at all. Terrified 
and tired, the militia, falling back on Morgan's battery, were 
posted by him at his untenable position, one flank towards the 
swamp allotted to the exhausted and unnervecl Kentuckians, 
who were soon turned by the British, and fled. The Louisiana 
militia, after a volley or two, also fled, under ashower of rockets 
which set the sugar-stubble on fire. A burst of rockets, acting 
on the fears, without hurting the bodies of ^oiir militia, as at 
Bladenshurg, put them again to flight, notwithstanding all 
that General Morgan and some of his ofScers could do to rally 
and encourage them. The whole force, some I'SOO men, ran 
away from about 80d assailants, leaving all their sixteen can- 
non and redoubts, and the colors of one of the regiments of 
Louisiana militia, in the hands of the conquerors. There 
again, too, as at Bladenshurg, but one or two Americans were 
killed or wounded", while a considerable number of the enemy 
were destroyed, in the encounter on thiat side of the river. 
Colonel Thornton, Hardly recovered from his bayonet-thrust 
near Bladenshurg, was severely wounded, as also Captain 
Money. 

Commodore Patterson and Captain Henley, from a battery 
directly on the bank of the Mississippi, mounted with heavy 
guns from the ship Louisiana, and manned by a few. seamen 
and militia, had kept up a destructive fire on the English across 
the river. But, deserted by the main force at Morgan's bat- 
tery, all the naval men could do was to prevent their heavy 
guns being turned by the victors on that side against the vic- 
tors on the other side, and thus snatching all the fruits of one 
victory, when completely won, by the counteraction of another. 
They therefore spiked the cannon, and threw the ammunition 
into the river, before they abandoned a position which had 
been very useful, and might, but for that precaution, have 
been extremely injurious to Jackson, whose triumph Morgan's 
rout jeoparded. If Patterson had not disarmed his battery, 
it might have been made by Thornton as fatal to us as it was- 
Vol. IV. — 14 
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made by Patterson injurious to them. The enemy, fpr several 
hours, had undisputed command over ag^nst Jackson's en- 
trenchments, and not far from New Orleans. Jackson's self- 
possession, and Lambert's demoralization by the total over- 
throw of the British army and downfall of three of their four ge- 
nerals, might nat have saved the day, but for stratagem, often 
as profitable as force in warfare. Before Thornton succeeded, 
Pakenham was killed, Gibbs mortally, Keane severely wounded, 
and Lambert could not, if he would, rally the survivors of the 
terrible carnage of little more than half an hour's conflict. 
Still, it is hard to say what might have been the issue of the 
duplici^te aAd diversified engagement on the opposite sides of 
the Mississippi, had not Thornton been deprived of artillery, 
and Lambert, during suspension of arms, outgeneralled by con- 
trivance. The sensation of disappointment, alarm, and indig- 
nation, was intense, on the one side, when it was known, as 
was universally believed, that cowardly flight on the other 
had endangered, probably undone, all the American success. 
''Ten armed boats, with carronades in their bows, floated 
on the waters of the Mississippi, and forty more boats were 
ready to follow them, if necessary, and batter the whole right 
bank of the Americans, to the very portals of New Orleans, who 
did liot possess a flotilla to engage them," says the Narrative 
of a British officer present. " The British troops swept the 
right bank of the Mississippi, and were ready to move on with- 
in eight hundred yards of New Orleans, and might on that 
side have built another city of the same name, if so inclined. 
General Jadcson had lost more than half his artillery, and his 
troops were in the utmost dismay and confusion within his 
lines'," &c. '* Had all the generals brought their troops into 
action like Colonel Thornton and Lieutenant-Colonel Rennie, a 
most brilliant conquest would have crowned the enterprise, and 
closed this bloody war by an achievement as worthy of record 
as it is now unworthy." Such British speculations attest the 
extreme peril to which our cause was brought by the loss of 
Morgan's and Patterson's batteries over the river. 

All the official despatches charged the mostly gallant, though 
vain-glorious, Kentuckians with shameful cowardice. '' I had ' 
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the extreme mortification and chagrin," was Commodore Pat- 
terson's responsibU report of the action, " to observe General 
Morgan's right wing, composed of the Kentucky militia, com- 
manded bj Major Davis, abandon their breastwork, and flying 
in a most shamefal and .dastardly manner, ahnost without a 
shot ; which disgraceful example, after firing a few rounds,' was 
then followed by the whole of General Morgan's command." 
To which General Jackson's more polished, but not less pointed, 
censure added, " At the very moment when their entire dis- 
comfiture was looked for with a confidence approaching to cer- 
tainty, the Kentucky reinforcements, on whom so much reli- 
ance had been placed, ingloriously fled, drawing aft6r them, 
by their exajnple, the remainder of the forces, and thus yield- 
ing to the enemy that most formidable position." In an elo- 
quent address to the soldiers on the right bank, which he found 
time during the busy 8th of January to compose, Jackson 
ascribed their misconduct to insubordination, which he de- 
nounced as being as fatal as cowardice, and which, he assured 
them, he would punislf as severely. 

Alleged recreancy of the Kentuckians, on that occasion, 
became a public topic, much contested, which, even at Wash- 
ington, made its impressions. The President sent to Congress, 
informally, before its official promulgation, Jackson's despatch, 
for our gratified, perusal. Some of us supporters of the war 
were invited into a committee-room to hear it read; among 
the rest, General Desha, of the Kentucky delegation, a stout, 
rough, frontier militia-officer^ of fierce countenance an^ fiery 
temper, to whom fear was the jnost debasing of all human in- 
firmities. His local prepossessions were vehemently ofiended 
by disparagement of Kentucky volunteers, whom he esteemed 
much more reliable than mercenary soldiers, disciplined, by 
officers in regimentals, to the grovelling tactics of regular 
troops. The explanation of the Kentucky precipitate flight, 
which was undeniable, was, that, half-famished, jaded, and not 
recovered from the emotion of another retreat, the Kentucki- 
ans were placed in a position entirely unprotected and easily 
turned, whence hasty escape was hardly censurable. But some 
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Eentuckj dislikt of General Jackson, fcom that occnfrence, 
never ceased. 

Alternate watches of our men relieved each other, during 
the night between the 7th and 8th of January ; General Jackson 
and his ofiScers were at their posts two hours before day; and 
every body cheerfully awaited the anticipated assault, in that 
spirit which is much more anxious and less sustaining than 
after conflict aniiQaates combatants. It was, as usual, a foggy 
night ; the riter was invisible ; but the works of preparation 
in th» British camp were plainly audible in ours; and the 
cj^nnbnading began before either party could see the other. 
Before Thornton had reached the other shore, for which the 
boats were pulling with all their might, with muffled oars, 
between nine and ten thousand men were marched out, under 
Pakenham, Gibbs, and Eeane, 'to their appointed stations; 
and, till the firat British cannon boomed over the plain, 
ensaed an interval of intense and fearfol suspense. No signal 
or sign of 'Thornton's attack came over. An advanced bat- 
tery of s.ix eighteen-pounders, clandestinely and hastily fin* 
ished during the night, about eight hundred yards from Jack- 
son's entrenchments, was manned ; 'the men's tools were thrown 
down ; and the whole army, under urms, in silent and tremu- 
lous anxiety, looked ' for daylight and the signal for onset. 
Pakenham, impatient, if not nervous, withont tidings from 
Thornton, just as day dawned, ordered the signal-rocket, which 
shot upward. The British battery opened its fire ; the Ame- 
ricans instantly repostedy while yet a veil of vapor still short- 
ened the horizon, and neither party could see as far as the 
other. The roar of artillery broke forth, and the battle be- 
gan, but not as had been preconcerted. Instead of Thornton's 
arranged co-operation, Patterson's battery, from that side, 
played on the British, whose whole movements, from first to 
last, according to their own accounts^ official^ afid historical, 
were both hasty and slow, confused and terror-stricken. 

It was a chilly, and, according to all British recollections, a 
dismal night. One of them, after describing the stealthy depar- 
ture of their riflemen in the dark, silently gliding past the right 
of the temporary battery, to take up their ground, form a thain of 
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outposts, watch the American lines,, and be ready to open their 
fire at daybreak — adds, ^' I do not remember ever looking for 
the first signs of daybreak with such intense anxiety* The 
dew lay on the damp sod, the soldiers were carefully putting 
away their entrenching tools, and laying hold of their arms, 
to be up and ready. The morn was chilly. I augured not of 
victory. An evil foreboding crossed my mind. All was tran- 
quil as the grare. Ko camp-fires glimmered from either friends 
or foes. We had only quitted the battery .two minutes, when 
a Oongreve rocket was thrown up, whether from the enemy or 
not, we could not tell. This rocket, altHough we did not know 
it, proved the signal of attack* The troops halted simultane- 
ously — all eyes were c&st upward, each man looking earnestly 
to see, by thet instinct of his own imagination, in what parti- 
cular quarter the anticipated firing would begin. AH smiled 
at some sailors dragging a two-wheeled oar, which had brought 
up ammunition to the battery, who, by common consent as it 
were, let go the shaft, and left it, the instant the rocket was 
let ofi*, which whizzed backwards and forwards, a noisy har- 
binger, breaking in upon the solemn* silence that reigned 
around.'' 

That a battle is like a ball, is reported as one of Welling^ 
ton's sayings, of which no one present can see the whole, or 
more than what occurs under iiis owa eyes. . General Lam- 
bert's modest and prudential despatch to Lord Bathurst^ the 
Colonial Secretary, says that ^' the ensepible of the general 
movement was lost by delay, in a point of the last importance, 
on the left*bank of the river, so that the main attack did not 
take place till the columns were discernible from the enemy's 
line, at more than two Jiundred yards distance." The British 
Campaign states that '* day had already broke^ and the signal- 
rocket was seen in the air, while Thornton's party were yet 
four miles from the batteries, which ought, hours before, to have 
been taken." The Subaltern, after mentioning the universal 
surprise at the advance not being commanded, adds, ^' a feel- 
ing of apprehension arose lest ' matters should have gone 
wrong, and we should be doomed to a oontinuance of that 
system of vacillation and delay which we had so long endured. 
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At length the word was given to push on; but not till the 
eastern sky began to redden, and, though we obeyed it imme- 
diately, we arrived not within musket-shot of the works till 
the day had dawned." Another British oflBcer, present, im- 
putes, in his publication, all their misfortunes and many egre- 
gious errors to the commander-in-chief: "Sir Edward Paken- 
ham was on the bank of the Missbsippi, listening and waiting 
the result of the passage of the boats — in a central position, 
to order the main attack, on his own ^de of the river, to go 
on, or be checked. The thick" mist on the ground and over 
the river was most fortunate for his plans. It prevented the 
Americans seeing and firing on the boats passing, and con- 
cealed the columns to advance for attack. The mist proved 
the most lucky screen imaginable, and really made amends for 
tbe want of water in the canal, which prevented the boats 
passing. The silence from the other side was a good omen. 
Not a cannon, not a single musket, had been fired. There 
was nothing to bewilder the British general, or throw him off 
his guard, in the excitement of the moment, when Sir Edward 
declared that he would wait his own plani no longer j and com- 
manded that the fatal, ever fatal, rocket should .be dis^ 
charged, as a signal to begin the assault on the left. The 
consequence was, that every thing was disorganized before a 
shot was fired." The same 4[>fficer thus alludes to the moral 
disadvantageous influence, after spending so much time and 
labor to get. the boats over the river, for simultaneous 
attack on both sides, and thus impressing the soldiers with a 
belief of their officers that Jackson's lines were impregnable, 
if attacked in front only, of then, nevertheless, ordering that 
attack, without the attack on the* other side too : — " Part of 
the troops, with Herculean labor, toiling, knee-deep and co- 
vered with mud, for a week, while cutting the canal, were the 
soldiers who twice before, from superior orders, had retired 
from the eziict spotj at a time they all thought they were go- 
ing on, and led to believe, while excavating the canal, that the 
American works had become too strong to attack in fronts and 
that they were making this passage by way of turning their 
works. Every one was on the tiptoe of expectation — every 
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eye was turned toward the bank of the river, and all was 
quiet." However easy and invidious it may be for inferiors 
to criticise, censure, and expose the conduct of their superiors, 
especially after a misfortune, for which human. malediction 
always cleaves a victim, yet these views by military men of the 
same army, at the time, are worthy of notice. 

As Thornton was delayed, and had done nothing when the 
time arrived for Pakenham's appointed commencement, he 
might, while his 'army was veiled by the fog, have ordered 
them back, to await tidings from Thornton. But he had gone 
too far, as he probably thought, to recede, and therefore 
rashly, as it proye4. gave the fatol order for assault. 

'* Owing,** mys one of the British chroniclers, **to the boats being aground 
in the canal, daylight broke before Thornton's fbrce could land oA the oppo- 
site side, which totally altered all the plans laid .down; and it behooved Sir 
Edward Pakenham to wait patiently until the success of those crossing the 
river was known. The silence which reigned was a happy harbinger that 
all went on welL Although day had broke, still a sort of fog hung upon 
the surface of the earth, and the British general might have withdrawn his 
front columns with the utmost ease and facility, and then have "quietly 
waited to see the upshot of those sent across the river." 

There was certainly either misconduct or mistake about the 
fascines and scaling-ladders ;« although, as already remarked, 
if there had been neither, the result must have been the same. 
General Jackson's officiaHett^r of the 13th of January says, 
^'Our fire was so deliberate and certain as to render their 
scaling-ladders and fascines useless." Major Latour says the 
British advanced, all carrying fascines,* and some with scaling- 
ladders. The author of the Campaigns of the British Army 
represents Sir Edward Pakenham as disappointed, not only by 
Thornton's delay, but adds — 

*^ Not a ladder or. fiiscine was on the field. The 44th, which was ap- 
pointed to carry Uiem, had^ either misunderstood or neglected their orders ; 
and headed the column of attack, without any •means being provided for 
crossing the enemy's ditch or scaling his rampart. The indignation of poor 
Pakenham on this occasion may be imagined, hut cannot be described. 
Galloping t9wards Colonel Mullen, who led the 44th, he commanded him 
instantly to return with his regfment for the ladders ; but the opportunity 
of planting them was lost ; and •though they were brought up, it wits only 
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to be scattered over the field by the frightened bearers. For oar troops 
were by this time visible to the enemy. A dreadful fire was accordingly 
opened upon them, and they were mowed down by hundreds while they 
stood waiting orders. Seeing that all hi» well-laid plans were frustrated, 
Pakenham gave the word to advance, and the other regiments, leaving the 
44th with the ladders and fascines behind them, rushed oo to the aasaalt*' 



The Subaltern says that — , 

" To enable the troops to pass the ditch, a number of fascines, gabions, 
and scaling-ladders, had been constructed, which vrpre all deposited in a 
rude redoubt. These the 44th regiment was appointed to carry ; they were 
desired to pack them up while in the act of advancing, and to form, thus 
armed, the head of the storming party. The 44th regiment disobeyed their 
orders. They led us, indeed, into the fight ; but they left all their imple- 
ments behind them. General Pakenham instantly despatched an aid-de- 
camp with orders to Colonel Mullen to lose no time in remedying the evil. 
But before the aid-de-camp dUne up, the enemy had opened their fire, and 
the 44tb, broken and dispersed, bad become completely an manageable." 

A third British actor in that drama states that — 

** By some mistake, the officer commanding the 44th regiment had passed 
the redoubt during darkness, where the ladders and fascines' were scattered 
about for his use, and indeed had halted along side of it for ten minutes, 
without an engineer officer coming forth, or even sending a message after 
the regiment when it had gene. Nay, a sergeant of the royal artillery 
stepped out of the redoubt, and acted as a guide to the 44th regiment, 
during the darkness, to the advanced oattery. How was it that this mis- 
take was not rectified, with staSofficers ejiough for ten times the number 
of men present? The 44th reginTent was ordere<) back, nearly three hours 
after they had iaken vp their grmii^dy more than a quarter of a mile, for 
ladders and fascines, at daybreak, having lost Iheir breath with running and 
hurrying. Half these soldiers had not gained their proper position in front 
of the column of attack ; hence they were hurried into action, and opened 
out, struggling as they were to place fascines and ladders acrosa a ditch, in 
face of some of the best marksmen in th% world, and at broad daylight." 

The same person adds to this difficulty of the fascines an- 
other incident. As soon as the cannonade began, — 

** At that momentous crisis, a company of blacks emerged oat of the mist, 
carrying ladders, which were intended for Uie three light companies of the 
lefl attack, but so confbunded with the multiplicity of noises, that they 
dropped the ladders, and fell flat on their faces, and would have scratched 
holes and buried themselves, had their claws been long enough. To see 
the ladders put on the shoulders of these poor creatures, who were nipped 
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hy the cold, excited oar gnvest astonishment, knowingr that it requires the 
very elite of an army for such an undertaking^ ; for soldiers that will place 
ladders under a heavy fire are capable of anything. If these blacks were 
only intended to carry the ladders, they were too late. The great bulk of 
the three light companies were cut to pieces before the ladders were within 
reach of them ; even if the best troops in the world had been' carrying them, 
they would not have been up in time.*' 

It seems certain, from all the testimony, that the general's 
orders and calculations were, that fascines should be carried 
to fill tlie ditches, and ladders to scale thd ramparts, but that 
neither fascines nor ladders ^ere carried to the ditch. Still, 
as less than a hundred British were able ever to reach the 
ditch, the want of means to cross it was of no importance, and 
their burden, if carried, would have been a disadvantage. 

All these preliminary errors, abandoning the excellent plan 
suggested by the admiral to the general, impatiently ordering 
his assault without waiting for Thornton, making the leading 
regiment run back a quarter of a mile for implements, storm- 
ing lines which he had treated as impregnable — all these, were 
mistakes of the brave commander, who seems to have lost his 
self-possession. With loud cheers his soldiers marched for- 
ward, as commanded, to be sacrificed. Heavily loaded with 
arms (the British musket was heavier than ours), with large 
knapsacks on their backs, carrying long scaling-ladders and 
weighty fascines, all made of ripe sugar-canes, which are very 
ponderous, several thousand British veterans moved steadily 
but deliberately forward,, some sixty in front of the column, 
and, driving in the American out-posts, advanced rather 
slowly toward the entrenchments. The British batteries, 
erected for the 28th of December and the 1st of January, 
together with that mounted ou the night of the 7th, all can- 
nonaded: the guns in Jackson's lines, and from Patterson's 
battery over the river likewise, and the^ commotion, was awful, 
as described by all who heard it. "The echo," one of the 
British bfficers says, " from the cannonade and musketry was 
so tremendous in the forests, that the vibration seemed as if 
the earth "v^as cracking, 'and tumbling to pieces, or as if the 
heavens were rent asunder by the most terrific peals of thun- 
der. It was the most awful and the grandest mixture of 
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sounds to be conceived. The woods seemed to crack to an 
interminable distance ; each cannon-report was answered one 
hundred fold, and produced an intermingled roar surpassing 
strange. And this phenomenon can neither be fancied nor 
described, save by those who witnessed the fact. The flashes 
of fire looked as if coming out of the bowels of the earthy so 
little above its surface were the batteries of the Americans." 
To the appalling noise caused by rolling, unintermitting fires 
of artillery^ musketry, and rifles, like incessant peals of the 
heaviest thunder, reverberated through the recesses of inter- 
minable forests, ai\d over the expanse of large bodies of water 
in lakes, rivers, and immediately under all the ground, shaking 
like an earthquake, the enemy added, showers of Congreve 
rockets, bursting through the mists of the morning, and the 
thick smoke that mantled the horizon. More than a mile from 
the designated place of attack, for which Gibbs's brigade was 
ordered, Pakenham had nothing to do but to keep cool, and 
give orders according to exigencies. But, disappointed by 
Thornton's delay, and provoked by Mullen's disobedience, the 
conftnander-in-chief rushed impatiently and unwisely to the 
front, actually leading, one British account says, the faltering 
44th regiment, to throw away, as a brave soldier, the life which 
belonged to his army and their country, as a prudent com- 
mander. " The brave commander of the forces," said General 
Lambert's description of the disaster, ^^ as soon as, from his 
station, he made the signal for the troops to advance, galloped 
on to the front to animate them by his presence, and was seen, 
with his hat off, encouraging them on the crest of the glacis." 
Leading his men through the overwhelming havoc they en- 
countered, a wound in the knee, which killed his horse, brought 
the general to the ground. He Ii^id hardly mounted another, 
when a more fatal ball struck him lifeless into the arms of his 
aid-de-camp. Major McDougall; his fine English charger, 
bounding forward, cleared the entrenchments, was captured 
anijl taken, with his rich housings, spolili opima, to his illiterate 
vanquisher, who, with Roman courage, had read little of Ro- 
man triumphs or scientific strategy. Even in Lambert's nar- 
ration there is confusion. Pakenham was seen^ it says, with 
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his hat off, on the crest of the glacis. But if he fell into the 
arms of McDougall, surely it was knoum precisely where he 
was slain, when his rash valor rendered the fall of the commander- 
in-chief one of the earliest and most discouraging occurrences. 
His bleeding corpse,, borne off the field in the midst of terrified 
soldiers, was a dreadful sight for those who soon fied, General 
Lambert's official report stated, "in the greatest confusion." 

I shall not pretend to make clear,* in description, such 
rapid, * almost instantaneous, overpowering, and confounding 
slaughter, in less than h^]S an hour that morning. One of 
the British sufferers assigns as a reason for General Paken- 
ham*s hasty advance from his station to the front, in the very 
beginning, that a panic cry of alarm broke out in the rear, 
and was abou( to disconcert the whole. 

Like aauve qui pent j on the disastrous night of Waterloo, 
words of affright circulated, he says, early among the British 
soldiery before New Orleans. 

** Baneful effects of past occurrences, bursting forth in the most glaring 
colors. A cry sprung up from tiie rear of the column of retire^ retreat ; 
there is an order to retreat. At this critical moment. Sir E. Pakenham 
rode up fh>ifl the banks of the Mississippi, and Major-General Gibbs de- 
clared, in despair, that the troops would not follow him. The musketry of 
the enemy increased. General Gibbs was mortally wounded, and, with im- 
precations on his lips, was carried off the field. The oonfused column, 
afler Pakenham*s death, soon gave way ok| all sides. The misty field of 
battle was inundated with Wounded officers and soldiers going to tfie rear. 
Little more tlifin 1000 of the 3000 who attacked were lef^ unscathed ; and 
they fell like the very blades of grass beneath the scythe of the mower. 
Pakenham was killed, Gibbs was mortally wounded| and bis briorade dis< 
persed like the dust before the whirlwind, and Keane was wounded. The 
fire of the Americans, from behind their barricade, had been * indeed, most 
murderous, and had caused so sudden a repulse that it was difficult to per- 
suade ourselves that such an event had happened — the whole affair being 
more like a dream, or some scene of enchantment, th^n reality. Three 
generals, seven colonels, seventy-five officers, making a total of 1781 officers 
and soldiers, had fallen in d few minutes." 

Account's by other British sufferers of that marvellous 
butchery and incredible matinal despatch confirm that just 
quoted. " Some few," says the Campaign,- " by mounting on 
one another's shoulders, succeeded in entering the^'works ; but 
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these were instantly overporwered ; most of them kflled, and 
the i'est taken. To scale the parapet, without ladders, was 
impossible ; while as many ^s stood without were exposed to 
a sweeping fire, which cut them down* by whole companies. 
It was in vain that the most desperate tourage was displayed." 
The Subaltern adds: ^'We advanced at double-quick time, 
under a fire which mowed us down by whole sections, and were 
approaching the ditch, when suddenly a regular line was cut 
from front to rear of the column. There was a thirty-two- 
pound gun exactly in our front. This the enemy filled to the 
very muzzk with musketrballs,- and laid it with the nicest 
accuracy. One single discharge, served to sweep the centre 
of the attacking force into eternity. In the whole course of 
my military career, I recollect no such instance^ of desperate 
and immediate slaughter as then.. Our column remained where 
it first had been checked, and was a mere mass of confusion. 
The ground was literally covered with dead. They were so 
numeroiis that to count them seemed impossible. General 
Keane hurried his brigade to the support of that which had 
suffered so severely. But his arrival only added to the con- 
fusion. A desperate attempt, indeed, was made tcr^new the 
charge. But Sir Edward Pakenhanl having fallen,* General 
Gibbs having been borne, mortally, wounded, to the rear, and 
Keane himself disabled, the attempt Tailed of success. Both 
columns wavered, retired, and at last fled." 

Seldom have any troops, especially reg)ilar8 and veterans, 
and more than all, as becomes their American offspring to 
add, British regulars and veterans^ been so soon, so totally, 
and so fat|klly, confounded, as *these, by the irresistible gun- 
nery of our people. Nothing less than their own confessions 
would be credible testimony of their confusion, dismay, and 
mob-like flight. Our militia did not run from Bladensburg 
more afirighted or more tumultuously. 

'^All at once,** says one of these witnesses, **many soldiers, were met 
wildly rushing put of the dense clouds of smoke, lighted up by a sparkling 
shot of fire, which hovered over the ensanguined field. Regiments ^ere 
shattered, broke, and dispersed — all order was at an end. And the dismal 
^cctacle was -seen of the dark shadows of men, like skirmishers, breakii^ 
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out of the clouds of smoke, which slowly and majestically rolled along the 
even surface of the field. So osthnished was I, at ^ucH a panic, that I said 
to a retiring soldier, *Have we or the Americans attacked?' for I'had never 
seen troops in such a hurry without being followed. *No,' replied the man, 
with a countenance of despair, and out of breath, as be ran along, * we at- 
tacked, sir;* for still the reverberation was so intense toward the great 
wood, any one would have thought the great fighting was gbing on there, 
instead of immediately in front The first ofiicer we met was Lieutenant- 
Colonel Stoven, of the stafl^ unhozsed, without his hat, and bleeding down 
the lefl side of his face, who said, * Forty-third, for God*s sake ! save the 
day.' Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, who took from Washington the despatches 
of its capture to England, and at New Orleans was attached to Pakenham's 
iihff, riding up at full gallop, said, *< Did you ever see such a scene ? There 
is nothing left, but the 7th and 43d' (the regiments in reserve). * Just draw 
up here, for a* few minutes, to show front, that the regulsed troops may re- 
form.' The black troops behaved in the most shameful manner, to a man, 
and, though hardly exposed to fire, were in utter and abominable consterna- 
tion, lying down in all directions. One broad beaver, with the ample folds 
of the coarse blanket thrown across the shoulders of the American, was as 
terrible in their eyes as a panther springing among a timjd multitude." 

After the remains of the crushed column took shelter in the 
ditch, a noble regiment of Highlanders, 1100 strong, was 
nearly exterminated, as described by a British eye-witness :— 

** By some stiange ^rror, which still remains a mystery, and perhaps ever 
w ill, the 03d Highlanders, being isolated, were marched up within good 
musketry-range bf the American lines, instead of suppoyting the three vic- 
torious companies on the highroad ; and, being then ordered to deploy into 
line, stood like statues,'until they had lost, iii killed and wounded, including 
those that fell of their light company, 544 soldiers, and the residue of 
the regiment, about 300, werer obliged to vacate. The junction of that 
gallant regiment, during the assault, was to be a movable column, to threaten 
the front of the American lines, and act otherwise as circumstances might 
require. Perplexed by the ttbrupt and universal consternation, they were 
lefr. without orders. When their, colonel, Robert Dale, was killed, and many 
more of their officers, as appears* by the deputy adjatant-generars offioial 
report of their casualties, the regiment stood like a target or a fort, till 
nearly demolished — a remarkable instance of admirable training." 

If Colonel Mullen did flinch, as some of his companions in 
misfortune aver, he seems to have been the only British officer 
A^ho did not bravely lead his men into the thicl^est^of the 
destruction. The number of officers killed and wounded at- 
tests, beyond doubt, that fact. But very few, however, men 
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or officers, ever reached Jackson*s lines ; not more than eighty 
altogether, of whom forty were killed or captured. Mowed 
down by whole files, the vafcancies were bravely replenished ; 
but before they got to the ditch, the columns all, overwhelmed, 
broke, fled, dispersed, and hid, some among bushes, others in 
the ditch from which they first moved. There, reinforced by 
others from behind, the officers rallied the soldiers, with diffi- 
culty, for another effort. Ordered to lay down their knapsacks 
and all other incumbrances, persuaded, scolded, struck, bela- 
bored, and urged forward, a second attempt was submitted to, but 
reluctantly, and soon gave way, under the fatal rolling fire of 
cannon and musketry, repeated till the assailants broke again 
and fled in greater consternation than evep. All explanation 
and apology for their defeat, by imputing it to Colonel Mullen 
and bis regiment, are annulled by the fact that not a hundred 
men ever reached the ditch, which they were to bridge with 
bundles, on them cross with ladders, and with these mount a 
mud-bank, which it would have been hard to do, if not opposed 
or endangered or burdened at all. Tlie truth is, that all three 
of their generals and so many more of their leaders were forth- 
with killed or wounded, disabled, and withdrawn, that the Bri- 
tish were crushed before they got near Jackson's defences. 
^' A man unincumbered and unopposed," Major Latour avers, 
''would have found it difficult to mount our breastwork, at 
leisure and carefully, so extremely slippery was the soil." 
'' Ridiog through the ranks,'"* sai^s the Campaign, " Generals 
Gibbs and Keane (General Pakenham then dead) strove by all 
means to encourage the assailants, and recall the fugitives, till 
at length both were wounded and borne off the field. All was 
now confusion and dismay. Without leaders, ignorant of what 
was to be done, the troops first halted, tbea began .to retire, 
till finally the retreat was changed into a flight, and they 
quitted the ground in the utmost disorder." They were a 
mere flock of frightened sheep, without a shepherd, from the 
moment Pakenh&m fell. 

Some remarkable individual cases of death and disregard of 
it are given by a British witness, whose narrative is recom- 
mended by a Vvely actuality. 
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** For five hoars, the* enemy plied us with grape and roundshot. Some 
of the wounded, lying in the mud or on the wet grass, managed to crawl 
away. But every now and then some unfortunate wounded man was lifled 
off the ground hy roundshot, and lay killed or mangled. During the tedious 
hours we remained in Iront, it was necessary to lie on the ground, to cover 
ourselves from .the projectiles. An' officer of our regiment was in a reclining 
posture, when grapeshot passed through both his kneea At first he sunk 
back faintly ; but at length, opening his eyes and looking at his wounds, he 
said, * Carry me away; Tm chilled to deaths A wounded soldier, lying 
among the slain, continued, without any cessation, for two hours, to raise his 
arm up and down, with a convulsive motion, which excited the roost painful 
sensations anoongst ua The moving arm was a dreadful magnet of attrac- 
tion, which even caught the attention of the enemy, who fired several shot 
at it A black soldier*received a blow from a cannon-ball, which obliterated 
all his features. Although blind and sufieriog the most terrible anguish, he 
was scratching a hole to put his money in. A tree, about two feet in dia- 
meter and fifteen in height, with a few scattered branches at the top, was 
the only object to .()reak* the monotonous scene. The Americans, ^seeing 
some persons clustering round it, fired a thirty-two-ponnd shot, which struck 
the tree exactly in the centre, and buried itself in the trunk, with a loud 
concussion. Lieutenant Augustus D'Este, of the royal fusileers, and aid-de- 
camp to Genera] Lambert, rode up to oiy regiment, h|s countenance full of 
animation, declaring that he had never enjoyed himself more, and protesting 
that he would rather hear the balls whistle through the air than the finest 
band of music.^' 

The young soldier, thus serene and jocular in the midst of 
death, confusion, and dismay, was, I believe, a grandson of King 
George lU., being a son of his youngest son, t^e Duke of'Sussex. 
One fragment of delirious and shortlived success the enemy had, 
that morning, the particulars of which, as well as all their calcu- 
lations of what its results might hav^ been, but for brave General 
Pakenham's death, they are entitled to tell in their own way. 

The two light companies of the 7th royal fusileers, one com-* 
pany of the 93d Highlanders, and one of the 43d light infan- 
try, altogether 240 pickctd soldiers, put under com'mand of a 
very brave officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Rennie, of the 21st fu- 
sileers, as soon as the British artillery began to fire, rushed 
forward, under a murderous fire of cannon, musketry, and 
rifles, to the crescent battery, gust beyond our lines, near the 
river. And "although bravely defended," says the British 
Officer's account, " muzzle to muzzle, by some of the American 
regulars of the 7th regiment, the New Orleans rifle-company, 
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and also some Kentucky riflenfen, and nctwithstanding the 
obstinate defence, the British soldiers, with fixed bayonets, 
forced themselves into the battery by one of the embrasures, 
the very moment after a cannon defending it had been fired. 
At the moment of reaching this battery, the ranks of the sol- 
diers were -wellnigh crushed and annihilated : for 8 ofScers and 
180 men, out of the previous 240, were extended killed and 
wounded. When the remainder took the battery, the Ameri- 
cans only ^ave ground because the attackers were seized vnth 
phrensy.'* .That gallant exploit is acknowledged by Major 
Latour. "But," he says, "to get into the redoubt was not 
a very arduous achievement.^ The difficulty was to keep it, 
and then clear the entrenchment behind it, which remained to 
be attacked, and which several British officers, though wound- 
ed, bravely advanced to encourage. their men to do." "Only 
three British officers," the British account says, " escaped un- 
wounded, and they not without shots which tore their caps, 
belts, and accoutrements." Colonel Rennie and two more offi- 
cers were killed, mounting the entrenchment, by Beale's rifle- 
men. Meanwhile, Captain Humphreys, from battery No. 1, 
Lieutenant Norris, from No. 2, and the 7^h regiment of regu- 
lars, the only one within musket-shot, kept up a tremendous 
fire on the assailants of that redoubt. " The handful of sol- 
diers," guys the English Narrative, "(60 survivors of the 240) 
tenaciously clung to the battery, which was open behind, and 
exposed to the American fire, in hopes of succor ; and it was 
only when the grand attack had failed that they thought of 
retreating. By that time all their generals, many colonels 
and other officQ^ were no more, and the brave fellows in the 
redoubt effected theur escape by a stratagem^ and scamper, 
thus described by one of their comrades : ^ Raising their caps 
on their uplifted bayonets, they uttered a shout, which drew 
an American volley,, when, befbre the smoke cleared away, 
these intrepid soldiers,* (as their comrade* justly calls them,) 
^ at full speed, took to th^ir heels, and ran beyond musket- 
range.' It has been erroneously asserted that some of these 
troops even reached the main line of the enemy's entrench- 
ments, but this was not the case.*' 
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Such is the fact as to that fragment of the action. The 
same candid, but sanguine, English officer speculates on that 
occurrence : — " Thus it was that the moment of victory eluded 
our grasp, owing to the losd of General Sir E. Fakenham, who 
undoubtedly would have pushed forward the reserve, and de- 
cided the fate of the day. The 7th fusileers and 43d regiment 
were formed within less than six hundred yards of the enemy, 
filled with enthusiasm, -and; waiting impatiently in vain for an 
order to force a passage, *bu^ there they stood, like idle specta- 
tors of the direful defeat. Had they been moved forward, the 
fortiine of the day would have been effectually restored, and 
the victory clenched." The Subaltern also thinks that Gene- 
ral Keane should have supported Lieutenant-Colonel Rbnnie's 
successful capture of the redoubt. " Our column remained," 
he says, '^ where it first had been checked, and Was now a mere 
nass of confusion. Th^ ground was literally Covered with 
dead. But what astonished me above all things, was, to be- 
hold General Keane's brigade in full march across the plain, 
md hurrying to the support of that which had- suffered so 
severely. Never was any step t^ken more imprudently or 
with less judgment. The advance of his own* co]:ps had a;lready. . 
stormed and taken a six-gun battery upon the road. Had Ge- 
neral Keane supported them, instead of seeking to support us, 
there cannot be a doubt that the. American lines would have 
been forced in that quarter. But he did not support them ; 
and these brave men, after having maintained themselves in 
their conqtfest till they were Mmost cut to pieces, were com- 
pelled to retreats His arrival, besides, in this part of thQ field 
only added to. the general confusion. A desperate attempt 
was, indeed, made to renew the chaise, but failed of success. 
Both columns wavered, retired, and at last fled.'* 

The fir^t quoted British officer mentions Captain Wilkinson, 
brigade-major of Generickl Gibbs, who had his horse shot under 
him, but, with an eagle-eye, saw the American fire slackening, 
and rushed forward on fopt. A ball pierced his body^ and he 
fell into the shallow ditch, mortally wounded, and, while gasp- 
ing for breath, said to the only officer who had accon^nied 
him, " Now, why don't* the troops come on? The day is our 
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own." After relating the exploit of a lieutenant, who.scram- 
blcd up the entrenchment, and, seeing the Americans flying in 
a disorderly mob, called on two officers to surrender, the Bri- 
tish statement adds, that '^ the Americans got entangled, one 
with the other, and were in the most extraordinary confusion, 
while crowding their parapets, eight or ten feet deep^ and as 
the front men let off their pieces, and fell bac]c to reload, to 
make place for other aspirants to take a $hot, as they called it, 
those that had taken k shot were afraid to return to the para- 
pet ; and it is a singular fad that, during the melee, both hos- 
tile bodies were flying, one from the other, Ikt. the same time, 
but under .very different circumstances ; the British having 
wellnigh lost two thousand men, whilst their opponents, en- 
sconced up to their chins, had only sustained -a loss of some 
fourteen persons killed and wounded — a circumstance unpa- 
ralleled in modern history.'* Such delusioifl are contonon in 
all conflicts^. That Brigade-Major Wilkipson should flatter 
himself, as he expireci in the ditch,, that the day was their own, 
was not the.unnatural hallucination of a brave Briton piistaking 
death for victory. But it is not easy to account for another's 
impression that th^ Americams were flying in confusion. Why 
should they ? The^ assailants had made no impression on their 
lines or lives. Why, then, ^o great impression on their fears ? 
A small exterior battery waa* taken: but a feeble, however 
brave., attempt to scale the lines was instantly crushed; so 
that it is difficult to understand why those behind them should 
run away. "Ko other British narrative says so ; diough one, 
the Campaigner, \a not sparing of disparagement. ^^ The Ame> 
ricans, without as much as lifting their faces ibbove the ram? 
part," it declares, '^ swung their firelocks by one arm over the 
wall, and discharged them directly on tLeir. heads." Such 
handling of firelocks with one arm, sumng over a waUy besides 
being impossible, is contradicted by another British eye-witness, 
who says, ^' the Americans crowded the parapet* to ^et a shot." 
That they took dclibei-ate aim and fired with terrible precision, 
the number of officers shot down, and tlTe very great number 
of men, proved. Few will believe, no American can, that Jack- 
son and his troops were ever put to the stubborn and sangui- 
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nary resistance, which he and they were prepared to undergo, 
if necessary, before yielding a victory never fot one instant in 
doubt. General Lambert's official report of the British dip- 
aster, excuse^ himself for not taking the reserve into action, 
thinking that ^^ it could not be done without losa which might 
hare Blade the attempt of aeriifiha consequence, as he knew it 
was General Pakenhasn's opinion that the carrying tlie first 
'line would not be the least arduous service." 

'^ About an hour and a. half," saya one of the British narra- 
tives, ^^ after the principal attack had failed, three distiiict 
British cheers gladdened our ears from the right bank of the 
river. Colonel Thornton's. gaUant troop's were successful. 
Every one spontaneously said, ' Bravo ! ^ the. - batteries are 
taken, and the Americans are done for.' " Bat which was 
the prifmpal attack ? fn Brigade-Major Wilkinson's pocke^ 
were found letters, written the evening before the assault, in- 
dicating that the British eommiinders had not then determined 
on which side of the river to strike first, and, in the same 
pocket, a general order, by which it seemed that on Jboth sides 
the assault was to be simultaneoi:^. Confidence in the result, 
at ^11 events, w>as the tenor of the letters ', which assuranpe 
the writer persevered ii> nearly till both letters lind order were 
taken from his corpse. . . . • 

Both parties were totally defeated: but Morgan's people 
only scared from their battenes — Pakenham's army stunned 
by the destruction of 2000 officers and men, early in the 
morning of a raw, cloudy, disagreeable Sunday. ^^ It was no 
time," says a British officer, ^^to count the dead, bover the 
drum with crape, or sound the blast of a dead-march. "The 
reserve were joking 'together, ready to go ahead. The road 
to New Orleans was wide open, when a flag of truce was sent 
to General Jackson, by the British general, at the very mo- 
ment when such a proposition might have been expected from 
him, for a truce. , While the interment of the slain was taking 
place, the Americans, when they found out by the flag of ti^ice 
the great extent of our Ipss, were so elated that some of them 
indulged in many jokes and jeers. But, to their jcredit, let it 
be admitted that the wounded, when once within their lines, 
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were treated with the greatest h«maiiity, put into good bouses, 
and their wants supplied with unsparing, hand." General 
Lambert considered further conflict imprfvcticable) when the 
chief command fell as unexpectedly as ^stressingly to his lot, 
unused to such a charge, with responsibility much more griev- 
ous than the personal risk and predicament. " It was impos- 
sible/' he said, ^'to restore order in fhe regiments as they 
were."" Whether before he left his men, crouched in position 
on the ground, to go' to the admiral, or after his return from 
that wit, but at all eyents soon, General Libert despatched 
a flag of truce, to ask General Jackson's leave to send a party 
of men, unarmed/ to bring away the dead and dangerously 
wou&ded. About the siSme time, General Lumbert ordered 
the chief artillery-offioer, Colonel Dickson, to cross the river, 
and ascertain whether the batteries Thornton had taken could 
be held. During these transactions an occurrence must be 
mentioned, which would be incredible, but that it appears by 
Jackson's letter to Lambert, and by Latour's History, who was 
all the time on the spot and in all the actions. Soon vSter the 
British were routed and ran away, many individuals from our 
lines, to whom the shocking sight of so many men lying near, 
killed and wounded, was entirely new and extremely painfU, 
rushing out to their relief, the British, from their ditches and 
other hiding places, fired on these kind assistants. When, 
therefore, Jackson answered Lambert's letter requesting leave 
to hury the dead and carry off the wounded, though the Bri- 
tish general was no deubt unaware of that outrage, it was 
charged dh his troops, and reprobated with strong abhorrence. 
At the same time, the Tennessee w&rrior practised one of those 
bold stratagems by which older soldiers sometimes carry their 
ends. As the loss of Morgan's batteries tlireatened to be fatal 
to Jackson, and blast his brilliant triumph, reinforcements had 
been at once ordered to Morgan's aid. But, without knowing 
whether they had got over the river, and apprehending that, 
if they had, it would still' be difficult and sanguinary to recap- 
ture our batteries there, Jackson's, answer to Lambert stipu- 
lated that, while hostilities might cease on the city side of the 
river, they should not only not be suspended on the other side. 
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but neither party should reinforoe tjier^. Besides Ihat inti- 
mation that Jadcson felt strong enough to recover his batteries 
on the other side, and perhaps also to cut off Thornton's 
retreat, Jackson's ^answer to Lambert's request of a truce 
required an immediate reply. He had sent General Humbert, 
a French officer of experience, to take the command on the 
other side. But General Morgan and other miiitia-officers 
refused to yield the command to a foreigner with ilo American 
commission. Things were in confusion over there. But Lam- 
bert's star was on the wane. Delaying his reply to Jacksofa 
till next day, Lambert, oif the Sth, despatched his chief officer 
of artillery, Colonel Dickson, across the river, to ascertain if 
Thornton's conquest ^could be held. Dickson reported that it 
would require 2000 more men. Whereupon Lambert ordered 
Thornton's detachment to abandon that sideband return, which 
they did under cover of that night. Next day, Lambert agreed 
to the terms of truce as prescribed by Jackson, who .was tlius 
conqueror on both sides of the Mississippi, in armd and by 
stratagem. Lambert supposed that he had s^ved Thornton, 
when in fact he lost that officer's conquest. If^ instead of that 
mistake, the enemy could have fortified the batteries over the 
river, and restored something like confidence to the survivors 
on th^ city side, there were still enough of them left to have 
endangered it. But General Lambert's predicament was ex- 
tremely discouraging and embarrassing. With the dead bodies 
of his two superiors, and the third disabled, in his panic-struck 
camp, their brigades terribly reduced »nd totally demoralized, 
a respectable general, applli^uded for hi3 good conduct soon 
after by Wellington at Waterloo, was unable to acco^iplish, 
and did not attempt, what Wellington himself, if at New Or- 
leans, would have foun4 impossible. An act of unjust British 
vengeance, with which probably General Lambert had nothing 
to do, was the last bloodshed, as currently reported and be- 
lieved in the American camp,- of that fatal Sunday. The un- 
lucky deserter fiom Jackson's lines, who had truly told the 
enemy, when interrogated, that the centre of our entrench- 
ments was manned by Kentucky militia, was hanged K>n a tree, 
without trial, proof, or reason, — summarily condemned and 
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execat^d' for having misled the BritisI^ to direct their principal 
assault where they expected to. find the least resistance. What- 
ever might be said of the. Kentucky militia on the other side 
of the river, their fire from the entrenchments on the city side 
wag admirable, and the poor victim sacrificed to British mis- 
apprehension and vengeance, however^ deserving of death for 
treason, suffered unjustly at the l^ands of British executioners, 
— the victim of » military mob, avenging their defeat by an 
act of violenpe, which would only have been just, if decreed 
by an American court-martial. 

About two hours after nightfall,^ the British troops were 
ordered to rise from their beds of mudj and led back to the 

ft 

encampment, from which they marched before day that morn- 
ing. Such of the officers as till then had flattered themselves 
that Thornton's success over the river might enable the sur- 
vivors on the city side to restore the* fortune of the disjointed 
battle, convinced, by the abandonment of Thornton's conquest, 
that all was lost, gave themselves up to. the shame, distress, 
and dejection, which ^led the camp with lament and impreca- 
tion. The dead, handed over by tiie victors, were interred in 
their xet graves, the wounded were crowded into imperfect 
hospitals, and sailors once more . com|)elled to sweat by day, 
and freeze by niglit, at the "oar, were employed^ in the trans- 
portation of some of th^ wounded, some few hordes, and some 
distinguished dead bodies, to the shipping beyond Lake Borgne. 
The Americtins had no adequate conoeption, daring the day of 
the battle, of. the camnf e they had tnade, whieh, terrible as it 
was^ the defeated felt in exaggecated wretchedness. As Jack- 
son could not tell whether the conflict Va& at an end, or to be 
renewed, his vigilance continued unremitted, his fortifications 
of various points, and his preparations foj* further hostilities, 
greater than ever. Tl\er British camp was. therefore constantly 
tormented. Sleep, meals, fimeral-services, whatever the enemy 

tried to do, was interrupted by continual bombardment. 

/ .- ■ • 

"Although," says a British 6ufierer there, "the distance from as was a 
mile and a quarter, still they contrived to elevate their cannon so that the 
halls sometinos flew over or lobbed into our ftail huts, and the heavy shells 
fix>ni a large mortar dropped amoog us in a similar manner. Three days 
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after the attack, a grave was dug for a lieutenant of our regime At, who 
expired in great agony from ^ wound in the head, and, being sewed up in a 
wet blanket, he was consigned to a clayey resting-place. An officer stood 
at the head of the wet grave, reading the funeral service, with a prayer- 
book in his hand ; the rest of the officers were standing round the grave, 
with caps ofi) when a shell from the enemy c^me whistling through the air, 
and was descending, ^ppa'rently^ upon our heads, but fortunately exploded 
a hundred yards in the air, with^alireadful crash, showering down a thou- 
sand iron fragments. The noise having subsided, the prayer was then con- 
eluded, the grave covered over, and we retired from the solitary ceremony. 
The night afler this burial, a sheJl' exploded over our hut, in wlTich two 
officers of our regiment were sleeping, whiclr cut off both the feet of one, 
who crawled out of the but in a horrible situation. A round-^ot knocked 
the cooking-kettle off the .fire, wh)ch was surrounded by officers* servants, 
without further damage than spoiling the soup, which was a serious incon- 
venience; for, owing to adverse winds, and the necessity of carrying the 
wounded down to the shipping, by Lake Borgne, a distance of sixty miles, 
and bringing up, in return, provisions, the sailors were quite exhausted ; 
con8um|{tion was beyond the produce ; on sbme days* we did not taste food, 
and when we did, it was in* small quantities^ One morning', before daylight 
(having been kept awake all night by the usual salutations of shot and 
shells^, we w^re disturbed by the water pouring into our huts ; Uie Missis- 
sippi had overflowed its banks, and nothing but a sheet of water was to be 
seen, except a few straggling huts and one house, the lines of the Ameri- 
cans and forest trees. It was nearly dark before th^ waters sjjbsided. The 
whole day the ^roops were enveloped in muddy blankets, shivering with 
cold, as hungry as nunters, looking, like polar bears standing upon their 
bind legs. A grove of lofly orange-trees grew near the scattered houses, 
covered with oranges nearly ripe. In lack of other food we cast them into 
iron pots, half filled with sugar, mixed with a little water, by which process 
we converted them into candied orange-peel, which in some measure satis- 
fied the cravings of hunger, but brought •n complaints, added to the cold 
and wet, whifh sent many officers sick on board ship. The sugar in the 
hogsheads was crystallized with the alternate rains, frost, and the occa- 
sional gleaihs of surfshine, itnd eat very like candied sugar.*' 

Such were the annoyances andl sufferings from climate, 
want, unwholesome food, and, ahove all, passive exposure 
to wounds and death by firerarms, without using them in 
return, that, adds the same Englishman, '^ we raked out our 
small fire, to throw the enemy off the range ; and the soldiers 
were so irrjtated that. they fell in simultaneously, and de- 
manded to be marched to the front or to the rear. I never 
saw the troops* more indignant. They vociferated in loud 
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sneers at the whole process of the ' operations ; and it was 
truly amusing to hear the quainb remarks ^f some of those 
veterans.** 

These ebullitions of insubordinate irritation broke forth 
when the retreat began, notwithstanding many* sufficient in- 
ducements to that clandestine flight, which have aj^eady ap- 
peared. But a final cause occurred in the repulse of a 
squadron of vessels of war, with land-troops, which attempted 
the capture of Fort St. Philip, an irregular werk at Plaque- 
mines, on the Mississippi, some miles below New Orleans^ 
nearly surrounded by impracticable morass, and the bayou 
Mardi Gras, forty-five yards wide, tolerably well garnished 
with heavy guns, and garrisoned by about 400 men, artillerists, 
regular infantry, Louisiana volunteers, and some free negroes, 
commanded by Major Overton, of the rifle corps, who was sta- 
tioned there on the 15th of December, 1814. Simultaneously 
with the advance, by the lakes, on New Orleans, Admiral 
Cochrane had sent the Nymph, Herald, ^tna. Meteor, Thistle, 
and Pigmy, six vessels ; of which a sloop of war, a gun-hrig, 
and a schooner, together with two bomb-vessels, ascended the 
Mississippi, to cres^te a diversion, co-operate, if possible, in 
the land attack of New Orleans, at tnj rate, make whatever 
impression they could by the river. The lakes were m Eng- 
lish possession, and the river was much more navigable than 
the lakes. The river squadron succeeded in parsing the Ba- 
lize, at the entratico of the Mississippi, captured the detach- 
ment of our people there,^and made good their way up the 
stream ; but not in time to be of any u^e to Pakenham, either 
on or before the 8th of January. Next day, however. Fort 
St. Philip was attacked by the river squadron, and, during the 
eight following days, an incessant bombardment was kept up, 
but from such a distance, for fear of our guns, that no serious 
harm was done. Many tpnb of projectJleB were thrown aud 
fell into the fort, but with trifling injury to the garrison, who, 
during nine nights and days, had little repose, and stood ready 
for any trial of their force. The cannonade covld be heard 
at Jackson's camp, where, however, it occasioned no uneasi- 
ness. One dark, stormy night, the enemy attempted to pass 
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the fort, but were readily repulsed ; and when our Artillerists 
contrived, at length, a mortar that would reach the besiegers, 
tired of their ineffectual and nlmost ^armless endeavors, they 
retired on the 17th of January, 1815, more afraid than hurt, 
but entirely defeated. 

The troops were in the batteries nine days, without cover, 
exposed to the rain and weather, which was extremely cold 
during bombardiAent almost incessant. Perhaps the siege 
would not have been so long, haJ the fusees, sent from the 
northward, been of a good quality. But, for several days, 
the mortar was nearly useless ; and, from the effect produced 
after good fusees arrived, probably the siege might have been 
much shortened. Upwards of one hundred shells buried them- 
selves within the fort. The surrounding buildings, workshops, 
stores, and the hospitals, were almost in ruins; and the 
ground, for half a mild round, was literally torn up in every 
direction. But the enemy took care to*keep out of the^ange 
of our shot all the time, till the evening of the 17th of Janu- 
ary, when Captain Wolstoncraft, of the artillery, having got 
a mortar to reach them, dealt such blow's that they soon 
retired. Major Overton nailed his own colors to the standard, 
and placed those of the enemy underneath them^ determined 
never to surrender the post. 

It id only conjectural what effect that final discomfiture on 
the Mississippi had on the determination of commanders of the 
fleet on the lake and the army ashore, to abandon Louisiana ; 
though it is probable that Cochrane and Lambert began, on 
the 9th of January, their arrangements for retreat, as several 
places were fortified by them at a distance from New Orleans, 
apparently to prevent their molestation on the way to Cat 
Island. The marshes were explored and bridges thrown over 
many of the creeks. Bundles of reeds were made, to bd used 
a& occasional walking-ways in the swamps. And, in all proba- 
bility. General Lambert felt it so indispensable to withdraw, 
without further. effort, that even the capture of Fort St. Philip 
would not have induced him to remain.. On fhe night of the 
18th of January, 1815, at all events, the army decamped in 
profound secresy, and great trepidation, leaving eighty of the 
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worst wounded officer^ and men with surgeons, addressed 
by General Lambert's special entreaty, to General Jackson's 
care and kindness, and abandoning some of the British 
cannons. 

tVithin less than five months, three British armies fled from 
the United States^ for in neither instance could it be called a 
ret]:cat, as they (absconded by night, clandestinely and in great 
dismay, from much inferior numbers, and nearly all of these 
militia or volunteers — ona army from Washington, another 
from Plattsburgh, and the third from New Orleans. About 
82,000 veteran soldiers, and not less than 20,000 mariners, 
British, fled from not 10,000, the American aggregate, and 
not more than three of that ten thousand regular soldiers : 
On three odcasions,.in flight so precipitate, disorderly, and, but 
for panic, inexplicable, that, without British accounts of them, 
the history would be incredible. In thb British version, it be- 
camo jat last ludicrous in the wilds of Louisiana. 

** On the 18th, it was intimated that we were to retire during the night 
A day er two before, the brigade of field artillery were put on board the 
boats (which took place during the night) ; some straw was loosely strewed 
over the guns, that their departure might not 1>e noticed by any of the ne- 
groes wandering about the houses, and to prevent their giving *any informa- 
tion to the enemy that we were about to decamp. The old ship-guns were 
abandoned, and l^fl in the advanced batteries, as trophies to the Americans.'* 
[Among the cannons captured by Thornton, was one which Washington 
took at the surrender of Cornwallis; which uncommon trophy was also 
abandoned by the British more than thirty years afler they first surrendered 
it.] **As a matter of course, the few "horses, and other materials apper- 
tai.ning to the army, had been previously conveyed on s^ipBoard. For a 
short way we proceeded oi\,the hard road, following the preening, column, 
and then entered the swapip, and the first step sunk up to the knees in mud, 
and we continued to drag one leg' afVer the other, sometimes falling on our 
faces, and at others sinking it> up to bur hips, and any one unluckily step- 
ping off the road was almost certain of going over Head and ears. At ooe 
spot the men came to a dead etgp; an offiyei) more valiant than wise, pushed 
every, one aside, ancf boldly stepped forward to lead the way;, but courage 
availed him little, for in an Instant he was up to his neck, and, had it not 
been for'the timely exertion of tRose^resebt, in two seconds he would have 
disappeared. The Isoldiers were obliged to carry, thefr firelocks in both 
hands, horizontally, so tliat when they lost their fdbting they, might hang to 
their arms until assisted by Uieir comrades. During the whole of the night 
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we BGnmUcd ind tumbled a1y>ut.iathlB bog; and when morningf broke, a 
scene presented itself which beggars all description. The straggling files 
of the soldiery 'extended along the quagmire for miles, enclosed by high 
reeds; every countenance waq plastered with mire; in fact, the whole army 
was covered with a cake of mud, from the crown of the head to the sole of 
the foot ; and, to increase the agreeables of this most extraordinary of all 
marches, the air was darkened by flights of wild ducks, and a dead alligator, 
nine feet in length, lay acrosd the way ; each leg was nearly twice as thick 
as a man*s arm ; the back and tail of these amphibious animals are covered 
with a dark shell,' like a coat of mail, which is mosk^t-ball proof/* 

The retribatire juBtice seems to be specially providential, 
by disastrous reverses, sanguinary routs, terrified flights, and, 
at last, ridiculous fears, of the iniquitous, double-dealing which 
proclaimed and prosecuted inhuman war while protesting to 
negotiate honorable peace ; postponing peace fer many months 
for the sole purpose of waging such war, after every cause of 
war was removed by overruling Providence. , And that is 
morbid American feeling, of which, however, much still lin- 
gers, that would bury the recollection of such memorable 
events in idolatrous oblivion. They are pledges of peace and 
international amity, most grateful to those who triumphantly 
overcame British arms and influence. No administration of 
the Ameriean goyerniyent ever was on terms of more cordial 
amity with Great Britain, than that of the President who as 
commander at Nev^K)rleahs defied her arms, reprobated her 
enormities, with uniform courtesy dealt' with her officers, and, 
by their unanimous Acknowledgments, with constant liumanity 
treated her captives. 

** At ten o^clock," the same British narrator adds, "the following morn- 
ing, we reached a place called the Fishermen^s Huts. Here we^ passed 
some wretched days, u^n halAallowance, without any fuel, save tiie reeds, 
to kindle the fire with,^which flared up with a pufi* and weht out in an 
infltant, without conveying any warmth to our shivering bodies. An officer 
of the rifle-corpe shot a wild duck, which, without sauce, was so much talked 
of, that I rei^lly ttelieve half the troops dreamed of it I passed a night near 
this spot, and 3uch a night as I shall not easily forget Just before dark, I 
saw an alligator emerge from the water. The' very idea of the monster, 
prowling about in the stagnant swamp, took possession of my mind ; to look 
out for the enemy was a secondary consideration. The word was, ' Look- 
out for alligators.* Nearly the whole night, I stood a few paces from the 
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entrance of the but, not darin|r to enter, l^st an alligator might gobble 
me up.'* * 

In the same strain* of serio-comic narrjition^ this officer 
recites the farce of th^ flight which followed the tragedy of 
the battles. One of their entertainments was a negro-dance, 
by the slaves they carried into much worse slavery, "accom- 
panied by a.sort of rude pipe and tabor." The British strip- 
ped all the plantations they occupied oif all the slaves they 
could lay their hands on, some perhaps not unwilling to change 
their masters, others and all the women forced to go, and 
every One taken as ^property to which the captors had a right. 

" On. the morning of the 28th of January, we quitted the morass,** says 
tha Narrative, *' after twenty days' bivouacking,' and» with rotten shoes, we 
were put aboard the Bucephalus frigate, anchored off Cat island. A boat's 
crew of Americans contrived to*kidknap and make prisoners three officers 
and fidj privates of the 14th dragoons, while comfortably snoozing and 
covered with a. tarpaulin, as they were passing down the lake, one dark 
night, to go on board the shipping." 

That clever feat was performed by Doctor Morrell and Pur- 
ser Shields, who, in four boats, manned by volunteers, sailors, 
soldiers, and citizens, captured six prizes, one of them a 
schooner, and sixty-th^ee prisoners, on Lake Borgne. The 
Louisiana levy en masse arrived dally at New Orleans ; and 
the long-delayed arnte and other djipplies from Pittsburg 
some ttnl^ after the 8th of January. A thousand English 
muskets were taken from the ground after the battle of the 
8th; and Jackson Vrote to government that, if- the arms 
destined for New Orleans had reached him in time, the whole 
British army might have been captured or destroyed. Forti- 
fying many points before unprotected, and distributing forces 
where there had been none, — if the enemy had made another 
attempt, our means of repulsion, physical as weU as moral, 
were much greater than during the thirty days while the inva- 
ders were confined tcuthe tongue of mud .on which they en- 
camped, and from which, with most imperfect means, they 
were driven, contrary to their owA confident and almost uni- 
versal expectation. 
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The last and only succfessful action of the British, in that 
region, was the capture- of Fort Bowyer. Having entirely 
evacuated the lakes, riveus, and land of Louisiana, the fleet 
l^niicd SOOO of the armyj near that fort, on the 8th of Febru- 
ary, 1815 ; and, during the four following days, regularly, ad- 
vanced upon it by trenches and scientific military approaches, 
with the loss of some 40 misn. On theJlth, General Lambert 
proposed fair terms of capitulation, which were accepted ; and, 
on the 12th, the garyson, 850 men,, surrendered themselves 
prisoners of war. Before that, on the 10th of February, Ed- 
ward Livingston had returned from the British fleet to New 
Orleans, with autlientic intelligence of peace, brought by the 
Brazfen sloop-of-war, of 'which, on the 18th of February, 1815; 
Admiral Cochrane officially informed (General Jackson by a 
letter from on board the Tonnant, rft Mobile bay. Thus, from 
the same ship whence, by order of his government, he issued, 
in August, t^e notice to ours of inhuman warfare, the same 
officer, six months afterwalrds, had what he termed '' the ex- 
ceeding satisfaction of offering his sincere congratulations on 
a treaty of peace, of which he had that moibent received from 
JaiAaica a copy of the bulletin proclaiming it." 

The tre&ty, to be sure, was to be accepted by our govern- 
ment before hostilities were to cease. But that ratification 
soon followed ; when the'reduction of Fort Bowyer, hardly a 
shortlived trophy, became sooa useless. General Winchester 
had sent from-Mobile 1000 men, under Major .Blue, to succor 
Colonel Lawrence, which reinforcement might have protracted 
and ensanguined the siege ; though the result must probably 
have been the same, as the garrison was too small and the fort 
too frail to withstand the force ' General Lambert arrayed 
against it. but Major Blue did not reach the neighborhood 
of the fort till th^ surrender had taken place. ^^ It is true," 
said Jackson, in an address to his troops, announcing j)eace, 
^^ Fort Bowyer has fallen : but it muBt, and will be, speedily 
regained. We will ^expel the invkder from every foot on our 
soil." 

On the 19th of January, sooh after Jackson had sent out a 
reconnoitring party to ascertain whether the enemy had eva- 
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cuated, as, there wa3 reason to believe, a British surgeon, 
Wadsdale, called, ^ith Lambert's letter, assuring him that 
they had gone, and recommending to Jackson's generosity 
eighty of the worst wounded British, who could nbt be re- 
moved, and for whom three surgeons were Jeft. Doctor Kerr, 
our . surgeon-general, was forthwith sen^ to*the British hospi- 
tal ; Colonel Hinds, with some cavalry, despatched to harass 
the retreating enemy, and a detachment of native Louisianians, 
expert hunters, to scour the neighboring woods for stragglers. 
Jackson then, With his staff, rode out to the Britiah encamp- 
ment, visited and 'consoled their wounded^and, returning from 
that of^e of mercy to his own entrenchmdhts, gave his first 
.thoughts to devout acknowledgmeat of gratitude, to God for 
the wonderful success of which he had been an instrument. 

• 

That mixtui^ of devout religious with constant bellfgerent 
duties characterizes not^nly the uneducated 6hieftain, to whose 
individual genius tUis country owes so mtich, but furtBermore 
indicates and vindicates the country, itsejf from imputed repub- 
lican tendencies, misunderstood, as regards the influence of 
free government t>n religion. Jackson was sincerely and* re- 
verently devout ; presbyterian ^and extremely puritanical in 
his opinions and habits. Before he left bis encaQipmen't to re- 
tui^y.with his armed comrades, to the rescued oity, and there 
indulge in the demonstrations of joy usual and proper on such 
occasions, his first care was to thank the Creator for victories 
ascribed to his merciful providence. But not only so: rigid 
protestapt as he was against the Roman Catholic church, from 
his camp, smoking with bloody deeds, he entreated the prin- 
cipal functionary of .that chtirch, the Reverend Abb^ Dubourg, 
to cause the service of public thanks to be performed in the 
Catliedral, in token of the great assistance received from the 
Ruler of all events in giving success. to our arms against the 
enemy, and of our humble sense of it. Eurbpe has deemed 
republican America irreligious, ^nd to prevent that public 
detriment, m&intains the church as part and parcel of the 
state. Collating, in this respect, the condition of European 
armies, of all nations, and . their leaders, at the battle nearest 
in date to those of New Orleans, the diffirence deserves his- 
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torical explanation. In the modern French armies, which 
overran Europe, religious sentiments or observances were little 
know^. French revoH from priestcraft, den6unced as an 
instrument of kingcraft, rushing to excesses agai|ist religion, 
naturally induced hostile* European states to impute similar 
infidelity to American emancipation from royalty. Real tgle- 
ration aAd universal representation are cardinal points of the 
American experiment of self-government. .But, while Jack- 
son, the Puritan, iiumbly ascribing his success to God, en- 
treated the church, of i^hich he was far from being a member, 
to suffer him there to return thunks for it, was there any com- 
mander at Waterloo who ever hei an example of pious rever- 
ence ? The great Prussian victor, Blncher, was as notoriously 
vicious as he was fearless ; the greater British commander, 
Wellington, by no means conspicuous in morals ; and the still 
greater French Emperor died, it has been said, conscious that, 
though he (lad done much to revive religion, he had not done 
enough. General Washington, in the army of the American 
Bevolution, General Jackson, at New Orleans, and General 
Scott, in Mexico, were all exemplary as religious leaders. 
Nor was 'it, I believe, ever imputed to either of those generals 
that hfis religion was not. sincere- anc) unaffected, as Undoubt- 
edly Jackson's was, who long lived, and at last died, a devout 
Christian. In other respects too, his character compates to 
advantage with many of his celebrated European piilitary 
contemporaries. -Dliterate and little refined, that rough bor- 
derer was polite, humane, dignified, and honorable, beyond 
not « few of those bred in camps, but fashioned in courts. 
While I am thus sketching the barbarian, as some of his dis- 
tinguished countrymen ccalled Jackson, a leading European 
journal, Galignani's Messenger, of the 14th of Marcli, 1851, 
republishes, in the polite capital of France, from ^ respectable 
journal, the Sun, of the capital of Great Britain, with ap- 
plause, that one of the most eminent British generals. Sir 
Charles Napier, on a public occasion, said, ** * The low, lying 

presses may all go to ,' saying which. Sir pharles gave a 

significant shake of hi? head, indicative of the word which he 
would not tttter» ' I tell you,' said he, (and here the general 
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threw his hanJd together, with' a most expressive gesture,; 
' that this is an infamous, a damnable, a worse than damnable 
lie. If general officers are unfit for command, and I must say 
there are uine out of ten who ought not to be appointed,* " 
&c. The Emperor Napoleon's homely metaphor of dirty 
clothes washed at home,*when addressing the legislators of 
France, and numerous oth^r vulgarities, that might be cited, 
show* that inhabitants of Amerioan frontiers are not, compa- 
ratively, always ruder than some of those apt to be deemed 
superior. The scandalous correspondence of Admiral Napier, 
captured and published in 1815, exposes conduct. and letters 
in flagrant qontrast with the elegant despatches and noble de- 
portment of Jackson. English individuality, more independent- 
than American, may not be unedified, nor should national pride 
take offence at these historical recollections of parta of the hos- 
tilities between kindred nations, indispensable to their durable 
amity. 

In the last nayal engagement of that war,' the young lien- 
tenant who commanded the American squadron, on Lake 
Champlain, rose to battle from prayers said iaccording to the 
ritual of the Church of England. After the last victories near 
New Orleans, the American general, a strict Presbyterian, 
returned thanks to God in the * church and with the forms of 
the Roman. Catholic creed. These remarkable instances of 
piety and toleration are part of the history of the time. Co- 
fonel Drummond fell, ^storming Fort Erie, and General Gibbs, 
at New Orleans, each breathing profane imprecations — also 
occurrences of which impartial history may<record the instruc- 
tive contrast. i 

Though the British furgcon, Wadsdale, brought word from 
General' Lambert that all .further operations, for the present, 
would cease, yet Jackson's first proceeding on that advice was 
to strengthen old and fortify new positions, to provide against 
any further attempt that might be made : nor would he leave 
his entrfepchments till every,precaution was effectually taken 
against surprise or stratagem. 

When all ,these measures of prudence were completed, but 
not till then, on the 20th of January, Jackson accompanied 
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such of his troops aa "were DOt left at the •entrenchments or 
stationed elsewhere, .in their triumphant return to New Or- 
leans, where their reception was as cordial as their campaign 
had been brilliant. On the 23d, the CQremonj of solemn 
'thanksgiving was performed in the Cathedral bj the Reverend 
Mr. Dubourg, Administrator-Apostolic of the Diocess of Lou- 
isiana, who addressed General Jackson, and was answered by 
him^ in 'eloquent congratulations. Citizen-soldiers restored, 
with little loss of life, to their families, after a month's severe 
service, both active and passive ; theijr terrible enemies totally 
defeated, with prodi^ous carnage, and forced to fly by night 
from tl^e land ; the patriotic delighted, the disaifected rebuked 
— all delivered from alarm^ and united in individual and na- 
tional rejoicing — rendered Jackson's* return most grateful to 
a city, where^ during.six and twenty alarming days and nights, 
the discordant population were continually kept in dread by 
cannonade of which the bravest had much to fear. But in this 
accoiint of tjieir deliverance, it is due to their invaders to insert 
their denial, that dread of captivity was aggravated .by threat 
of plunder, rapej and other miseries of a sacked place. For 
several years, it was common belief, and on respectable autho- 
rity, that General Pakenham had sharpened his soldiers' lust 
for plunder, and roused their efforts to desperation, by the 
atrocious watchwords Beauty and Booty ^ given out as the. 
inducement to take New Orleans. ' In 1838, all* the surviving 
British commanders, namely, Lieutenant-Generals Lambert and 
Keane, Major-Generals Thornton and Blakeneyj and Colonel. 
Dickson, deemed it proper to publish, in an English journal, 
that, -serving, and actually present, in the army commanded 
by General Pakenham, they unequivocally denied that any 
such promise was ever held out to the army, or that the watch- 
word, asserted to have been given out, was ever issued. Th^ 
reason why that denial was not made known till eighteen years 
after the alleged occurrence, they added, was, that they never 
heard of it till^vepeated in a respectable English work, Mr. 
James Stucijt's "Thtee Tears in America." That Beauty 
and Booty were tb^ British watchwords that day was the 
Vol. IV.— 16 
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uniform belief an^ constant assertion of Generals Jackson, 
Coffee, and Carroll, who got their^information from prisoners, 
confirmed by the books of two of the British orderlj-serjeants 
taken in the battle. On such authority^ it was the universal 
belief of the American3, and never contradicted till by the 
publication of the British generals . beford mentioned. Sar- 
barities of their forces at Hampton, at Baisin, and at Wash- 
ington, Admiral Cochrane's official proclamation of inhuman, 
warfare — in fact, the whole course of British hostilities in this 
country, together with American ultimate successes, £ad so 
disgraced the British that the instruments of such outrages and 
victims of defeats beqame naturally anxious to escape some of 
the odium. General Lambert and the other protesting gene- 
rals testify in their own Qause, under that«anziety. There was 
record-proQf, in the books of the orderly-serjeants, of the fact. 
At the same time, the usual animosities of war were so mucS 
aggravated by the British manner of waging it, with ladians, 
slaves, pirateiQ, larcenies, burglaries, and other felonious viola- 
tions of all its recognised severities^ that Jackson and his asso- 
ciates may have been hasty in adopting their belief in a cir- 
cumstance which is unequivocally denied by respectable, thoiigh 
certainly interested, persons. 

JAckson's amazing success over foreign foes, effected by 
severe pressure on a lukewarm and in part disaffected popula- 
tion, not broker to coerqive authority, excited, as soon as danger 
appeared to be at an end, intestine enemies, whom he subdued 
' by measures, some account of which belongs to the history of 
.hib eventful ITfe and that memorable campaigli. The French 
residents of Louisiana, the French consul there, tiie press, the 
legislature, and the judiciary, all contended with the com- 
mander-in-chief for supremacy : and, formidable as such aota- 
gonists are> they ifere, one and ^U, vanquished by tiie rough 
and ready chieftain, whom their British assailants found always 
invincible. Power, so triumphantly exefcised as that he as- 
sumed, could hardly be .ungrateful i;o one so fit for it : but who 
vindicated prolongation of his dictatorship by reasons so cogent 
that even they who think him wrong cannot doubt that he 
thought himself right, as well in the first assumption of martial 
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law as in contmuing it some time ^fter war seemed 'to be at 
an end. 

Mr. Livingston returned from the British fleet to Net^ Or- 
leans the 18th of Februarys 1815, with perfectly credible and 
nearly official neWs that a treaty of peace had been signed, at 
Gh^nt, the 24th of D^cemb^, 1814. War, however common, 
and even agreeable to many, is such general derangement that 
in all countries^ at all times, peace, even though not in terms 
satisfactory, is warmly welcomed, and, both throughout Europe, 
in the spring of 1814, and North 'America, in 1815, the end 
of tlifir war'first, and of ours afterwards, was hailed Irith en* 
thusiastic delight. At New Orleans, populaif pommotion broke 
out like reprieve from death. Emancipation from danger was 
succeeded by wild insubordination to all military restraints. 
The heterogeneo^is malBses of militia, volunteers, and altogether 
raw levies, constrained by Jackson and jeopardy to organize 
themselves as an army, intoxicated with victory and confident 
of security, almost disban4^ themselves^ in defiance of all 
their commander could do to keej) them in order. The day 
after M)r..Xivingston*s return from the Briti3h fleet, with news 
of peace, Jackson attempted and was resolved to put down 
that perilous exultation for peace till peace war ascertained to 
be certain, as he had overcome dangerous q^d disaffected ap- 
prehensions of war. On the 19th of February, He published 
warning against being disarmed by what might be false hopes 
and fencied safety. Till the alleged treaty was ratified, the 
commatider-iiKchief, responsible for all events, insisted that 
there must be no relaxation of the military attifude, howetei' 
irksome and disagreeable. But for his prudence and tens^ity, 
the city and vicinage, the whole State indeed, might have re- 
lapsed into fearful liabilities. All his energy was necessary to 
hold what was hardly won. Nor was it held without six weeks 
of intestine controversy, as trying as war. 

That most privileged and meddlesome of Americfin classes, 
the public press, would no longer submit to restraint. The 
very day after the general's warning, the Louisiana Gazette 
published to its four hundred subscribers, scattered over the 
State, and to the English fleets and armies, still hard by, that 
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a flag of truce- nad arrived from Admiral Cochrane, officially 
announcing to General Jackson the concliisian of peace (when 
peace was not concluded), and virtually requesting a suspen- 
sion of hostilities (which was totally untrud). No flag of truce 
had arrived.' On the contrary, some days afterwards, on the 
6th of March, whsn General Jackson, by flag of truce, sug- 
gested a suspension of hostilities to General Lambert, he pro- 
perly declined it, because, till the treaty was ratified, and that 
officially made known to him, his orders were, he saic^ to pro- 
secute hostilities. Three of the four New Orleans^ battles, the 
bombardment of Fort St- Philip, the capture of Port Bowye^, 
and several naval engagements, took place aftef the treaty 
was signed at Ghent and ratified at London, ]}ut not at Wash- 
ington. Jackson immediately, on the 21st of February, ad- 
dressed Mr. Gotten, editor of the Louisiana Gazette, requir- 
ing him to remove the improper impression of his unauthor- 
ized and incorrect statemeirt; and, at the same time, mad^ 
it publicly known that no such publication was to appear in 
any paper of the city, unless the editor had previously ascer- 
tained its c((rrectn^ss and gained from the proper sou^e per- 
mission for its insertion. Thus, the press was curbed, which, 
if left to its own licentious tendencies, might derange public 
order, by fomenting the prevailing spirit of resistance to mar- 
tial law, and perhaps inducing reinvasion. Types are so often 
more dangerous than fir^-arms, that a man "in authority in this 
country not ^deterred by the press is rarer than one not afraid 
of fire-arms. Constrained to forega its common fdbd, the press 
reiwlted against martial law, which the general maintained, in 
spite .of that assailant, till peace became unquestioBable. Ti- 
dings of peace universally accredited, and which the general 
neither «did, would, ox could gains&y, threatened to unstring the 
nerves of belligerent tension. Militia and volunteers, men and 
officers, in gangs, without leave, left their posts, and refused, 
y^hen ordered, to return to them. The precious few who re- 
mained* faithful were under the evil exampb of those who 
deserted. Spcjculation in trade and in politics, agitation, and 
disorganization, surged up from all quarters. The press was 
not the only enemy that defied the general in what he still in- 
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sisted on treating as his camp, governed by martial law, which 
m^s merely his word of command ; a word which, during six 
weeks of war, had preserved the community in safety and 
led them to victory, but a word intolerable and unconstitu- 
tional when war was over ; and editors and writers, lawyers 
and judges, insisted that they had as good, if not better 
right to detemlme when danger was over than the commander- 
in-chief. 

French inhabitants of Louisiana, some of Ibem naturalized 
as American citizens, who nearly all served with characteristic 
gallantry against their inveterate English foes, ^became ex- 
tremely restless and troublesome^ when the fighting wa^ done, 
and almost rebellious against martial law, |U9 soon as the war 
was believed tb be over. Jackson had with them a more difi^- 
cult contest than with the printers ; and. was .led on, step by 
step, to measures of such rig6r as 'involved questions of great 
moment. The Frebch consul, Tousard, undertook to protect 
some of his fellow-anbjects from military' service ; and indeed 
threw his official mantle over others, who, as naturalized Ame- 
rican citizens, had voted at elections in that State. However 
irksome aird inglorious milit&ry service might be to those mer- 
curial people, when- there was no fighting, the general's right 
was to compel all inhabitants to do military duty, from which 
the consul had no right to etonera.te them. France and Eng- 
land *ha^ng recently made peace, the consul's .interference 
with American hostilities against' the English was the mdre 
ofiensive. And the controversy between the general and the 
disaffected French waxed warm, as his contests mostly' did, and 
theirs are also apt to do. Resolved to subdue them, as he did 
the printers, on the 28th of February, 1815, by a general 
order, all- French subjects, having the certificate of their con- 
sul, were ordered to leave New Orleans, and retire so far into 
the interior as not to be ajble either to seduce the well-disposed 
in the city, or' communicate with the' enemy. That x)rder 
caused strong repugnance among most of the French, who 
found a warm ai^d able champion in Mr. Louis Louallier, a 
naturalized Frenchilian, who represented the parish of Ouachita, 
in the State House of Representatives, where he was appointed 
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to the leading place of chairman of the committee of Ways and 
tneans, and proved one of the most active and efficient mem- 
bers of a body unequal to the crisis. His rebuke has been 
already mentioned of their culpable procrastination and inac- 
tivity. On the 22d of November, 1814, he reported, from the 
committee of ways and means, ))y far the most, if not the only, 
adequate proposal ii the session ; taxes of fifty cents on every 
bale of cotton, to produce $40,000, and ten dollars on every 
thousand weight* of sugar, 'to produce $25,000. Printed, de- 
bated^ and subjected to many modifications, that vigorous mea- 
sure was pupplanted by insufficient bank-loans, through the 
usual dread of republican legislatures to tax their constituents. 
Though Mr. CouaUier voted against 'suspension of the habeas 
corpus, and against the additional .oath to support the Consti- 
tution of the United States, yet there was no reason to doubt 
his patriotism, j^emaining in New Orleans after the final ad- 
journment of the Legislature, his ezertionis then, as before, in 
behalf of the soldiery, the wounded, ajid. the needy, irere 
praiseworthy, and his untoward resistance to martial law may 
not have been otherwise. Still it was remarkable, as Jackson 
had occasion to plead in hili vindicatiouy that Frenchmen and 
Englishmen, by coercion, insisted on teaching him and other 
Americans the laws of this, country,, and the principles of free- 
dom, of which they denounced him as an ignorant violator. 

Domi^ick A. fiall. Judge of the United States Court for 
the Dlstri<!t of Loukianii, 1)y oirth an English subject, was 
suspected by Jackson^of connivance with Louallier to annul 
martial law by color of judicial condemnation* of it, whi^h 
brought about a conflict of laws at the close of the Louisiana 
campaign, never settled during twenty-eight years, till at last, 
in 1848, an act of Congress, of which I waa thp draughtsman, 
awarded the victory to the chieftain who resisted an unjust 
judgment. 

On the 18th of February, news of peace reached New Or- 
leans ; against the dangerous effiocts of which General Jackson 
next day warned the community. • The French inhabitants And 
their consul proving especially refractory to his continuance 
of martial law, on the 28th of February, he banished them 
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frotQ the citj. On the Sd of March, Lonallier pubUsfaed 
anonyxpoufllj^ in the LouiBiana Courier, under the signature 
of a citizen of French origin^ a ,proToking defiance of the man 
who never decliiied a challenge : calling on the French to rally 
to their coobul, B^id resist martial law, which the judiciary 
would pronounce unconiirtitutional and Toid. Invoking that 
virtue and cooragje whiob in France, as once in Rome, stands 
for 80 many more, Xioivdlier pronounced it cowardly for 
Frenchmen to didown thek^ Country, in. order to please a mili- 
tary commander, and esciipe his illegal proscription. They 
wou}d i)ot> be firightened into sijbmission by martial law, which 
only the F)resi46iit of the •United States could impose on aCen 
enemies, and General Jackson « had no right to inflict on alien 
firiends. The great writ of EngUsh liberty was la method for 
reversing martial law,, which was equally mcompatible with 
French d^nity and American coiistitutional right. 

Such an assault oh the general, by a member of the Legis- 
lature which had refused to thank him !Ebr saving the country, 
was a challenge tahim.by a firebrand thrown into a combustible 
population. If the intimation which it broadly bore, that 'the 
judiciary would repeal il^artial law, was published by authority, 
the judge who authorised it must also ha^e taken up arms 
against the general : and both legislator and judge were ob- 
noxious, like the printcfft^ to ^necessary restraint. So the ge- 
neral considered, and, as he believed, was well advised by law- 
yers as good legists.as any judge. There was no option but to 
submit to •such assailants or subdue them. If, trusting to un- 
certain peace, he had revoked martial law, disaffection, if not 
treason,* must have tnumphed. Uninfluenced by clamor, ex- 
csept to be provoked by it to redoubled vigilance, he was re- 
solved to run no risk for the country, bat assume any respon- 
sibility on himself during the few days that must eUpse before 
official tidings of peace, if ratified. No. one suffered, mean- 
time. None but the restleds complained. And if he was 
guilty of any breach of law, or wrong to siny ede, every one 
had legal redress agamst him as the wrong-doer. 

On the 6th of March, therefore, he addressed to ,Mr. Le- 
clorc, a printer, for publication, a sharp and stem reply to all 
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y^hoy through the press or otherwise, attempted to invalidate 
martial law, undermine or overthrow liis protection by it of the 
country. The lurking traitor, He said, was laboring to feed 
with fresh fuel a spirit of discontent, disobedience ancT mutiny, 
too long secretly fomeuted. Not a few, end their numbers 
increasing, under the guise of subject of the French monarch 
allied with 6reat Britain, suffer .themfielVes to be seduced from 
their duty, thereby realising the* hopes, and aiding the projects 
of the enemy. Wherefore all officers were ^ordered strictly to 
enforce his order of the 28th of February against them, and 
to arrest all guilty of mutiny. On the same day (5tli of 
March) Louallier was arrested, at noon, in the 'street, stoutly 
protesting against unlawful violence, and taken aS'a spy to the 
barracks, where he was placed under military guard. A 
FrencL lawyer at hand, named Morel, forthwith engaged by 
Louallier to efreet his liberation by legal process, applied first 
to> Martin, one of the judges of the Supreme Court of ^he 
State, for his interposttion, St does not distinctly appear in 
what form, either by prohibition or habeas corpus. That 
judge and court having decided that they had no jurisdiction 
in such a c&se, Moref then, applied tp*Ifall, the United States 
District Judge, after the prior amplication to Martin indicated 
the French feeling at the moment. Fr8n9ois Xevier Martin, 
the judge, a man of considerable learning and talents, in his 
writteft history of the war in Louisiana, depicts in strong colors 
Jackson's vulgarity, iterance, ferocity, ai>d viplence, and also 
disparages his chief adviser, Edward Livingston. Hall's firm- 
ness, it says, defeated Geueral Wilkinson's arbitrary measures, 
when .urg*ed by President Jefferson against Burr, eight years 
before ; and he was looked upon as the man to put tui end to 
Jack§on's usurped authority.. 

Aftec considering Louallier's petifiion for a writ of habeas 
corpus, presented to Judge Hall shortly aftef Louallier's aorrest, 
that Sunday, afternoon (5th* of March) the judge allowed it, 
suggesting, however, to Morel, who presented it, that a letter 
had bettef be sent to Jaoksoii, to apprise>him of it, which* was 
accordingly done at once by a written note from Mr. Morel. 
Thus apprised^ some twenty-four hours before the^writ was 
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seryed on him, tjiat it waa to be done^by allowance of Judge 
Hall, the, general instaiftly ordefed the judge's immediate ar- 
rest^ and confinemenj; in the barracks, for aiding and abetting 
and exciting mutiny within his c^mp ; which order was exe- 
cuted on the same Sunday evening, the 5th of March ; and, 
during that night, the two prisoners, Louallier and Hall, were 
confined in the same rpom. For some cause, npt distinctly 
apparent from the several affidavits afterwards taken ex parte 
by Judge Hall's direction, the date of thd writ ^as altered by 
the judge, before service, /rom the 5th to the 6th, but left still 
returnable, as at first, ^' lit eleven o'clock to-morrow n^qrning," 
which would be Monday^ 'the 6th, whereas the alteration from 
the 5th to the '6th rendered it returnable Tuesday, the 7th. 

» 

When, therefore, seryed'On Monday evening, the 6th, dated 
that day, and returnable in the morning, Jackson laughed, and 
asked if the time had not passed ; and kept theoriginal, giving 
the clerk a copy, because, he said, there was some juggle in 
the matter, and that Hjillhad eoncerted it with^Lduallier. 

The judge was arrestedHind confined by the generaPs order 
some time 'before the writ .was iServed, but after it was issued, 
and the general, by* the judge's direcjfion, wfta informed that it 
had issued and would be 'served. A conflict of laws thus en- 
sued, between ordinary and martiftl law, in which nothing less 
than indispensable necessity will justify tfa6 force -applied^ by 
the military to arpest the person and proceedings of the judi- 
cial of^cer. The judge, together with nearly all the- other 
respectable and most interesteid citizens, having advised recur- 
rence to martial law as the hest^ if not only, method, for paving 
the State, and that happy result having been accomplished,* if 
not by, at any rate'during, martial law,' the questions on the 5ta 
of March w^re, whether the exigei\cy of the' 15th of December 
remained on the 5th of March ; and who was to determine 
those questions. - When the quaffel between the judge and 
the general became acrimonioua^ as it did, and unsparing, 
Jackson accused Hall ef concerting, with Louallier, the writ 
of habeas corpus, for the ^ mrpose of overthrowing martial law, 
which charge neither of them denied, as they would ^ave done, 
if unfounded. Louallier made oath, before Hall, that he had 
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nothing to do with th0*puhlicatioi^ of the Sth of March; and 
Hall, by newspaper publication, denied *leaYing the city in 
affrig}it«and alarming the country. Botji, anxioa*8 to vindicate 
themselves from Jackson's ^persions, seemed to admit that the 
threat of the publication was authorised, that the judiciary would 
annul martial law. Its abnegation, ai)d indeed proatr&tioiiy 
had becom^ a public clamor, threatening the military ascend- 
ency with overthrow, — vehemently urged by a whole class .of 
inhabitants : which, one of them, Judge Martin, well informed, 
states that Judge ^aU was looked upon as tlie nj^i^trate with 
sufficient 'firmness to effect. A formidable combination ex- 
isted^— disaffebted legislators, offen*ded judged, indignant law- 
yers, euceuraged by the French consul, stimulated by the 
press^ and enJDyii)g th^ Creofe sympathies *of some of the 
general's best troops, -r- who were bent on his being forced to 
relinquish what be bad repeatedly declared he would not, and 
could not, without both disgrace and danger. Martin's His- 
tory says the Ex-cbange was thronged ))y a«concourseof people, 
who destroyed Jackson's tri^nspaA^ncy there. A legislator 
and « jtidge were both arf ested and confined by the general's 
orders, for conspiring, by judioial contrivftnce, to restore com- 
mon law,, in defiance pf the dictibtor who upheld martial law. 
^*It was suggested," Martin's History states^ *^that the go- 
vernor shauld call out the militia, and put himself at their head; 
that the marshal should sumqion the posse comitatus of the 
whole district, to support the j.udiciary." [ '^ Tt is not easy," 
he adds, '^ to say to what extremity mattera would have been 
carried, if the good sense«of the most influential characters of 
the city had not induced them to interfere, ^hey represented 
to those disposed to run all hasards, that a few days, pei^ 
haps hours, would bring the ratified treaty^ that Jackson's 
day of reckoning would then arrive ; Hall woul4 Boon have 
the power to punish the violators .as in 1807." 

Thus, many were disposed to run aU K<AsardMy at all evenU; 
Jachion'i day of reckoning Was to come ; and 'Hall was to pal 
him down as he did Wilkinson, in^ 1807, when President Jef- 
ferson called on Congress to suspend the habeas corpus privi* 
lege, in order to enable him to deal with Burr. Sedition and 
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ihreatened revolution were,* by popular tumult and judicial 
law-making, to take the plaoe^of the wholesome disorganiza- 
tion instituted six weeks before by. general consent: to be up- 
rooted, when t]jfi only grievance vas^ its pontinuance a few 
days or hours longer. For an Act of Legidature,^ in Decem- 
ber, had suspended all process till May ; the State courtS'Were 
therefore a^ sliut up;- and, in December, Judge Hall^ flying 
from danger, closed. his «court, by general, adjournment, till 
April ;. so that, except perhaps some local police, th^re was 
none but martial law, with universal tranquillity, safety, and 
triumph* - l^he theory, not the administration, hardly the po- 
tentiality, of conunoxf law was assailed, by arresting two con- 
siderable individuals, pne a member of the Legislatu)re, the 
other a judge, whdse confinement ooijld net fail to rouse public 
feeling, i^nd especially that of their particular ^up]5orters. 
But no legislative Or judicial power, federal, state, or munici< 
pal, was in action. The Legislature had suspended suits. 
The judge arrested had' dosed his court. Martial law had 
been instituted, and was the only law in force till revoked, 
^ndge Hall had predsely the same fight to reverse it by ha- 
beas corpus the 15th of December, when proclaimed, that he 
had the 6th of March, when he was arrested; Roughly* en- 
forced on him and Mr. Louallier — with such violence as to 
elicit the * complaints of its victims and the clamor of their 
numerous sympathizeirs — nevertheless, martial laV was the 
only law in force; and. the conflict between that arid common 
law resolves itself -into mere queatipus of expediency, viz., was 
it indispensable to uphold what it was deemed indispensable to 
institute ? and, who were best judges of that expediency ? 

That issue Was fiereely joined on the 6th and 6th of March. 
But neither ju9tice nor history must be driven from the right 
by the shock of the ooUisiouv On the 6th of Mareh> while 
Louallier and. Hall were together in confinement, and the 
^ourt^martial was. organized 'for Louallicr'a trial by military 
tribunal, Jackson received the Postmaster-General% equivocal 
and perplexing <desp|itch, which left little doubt, but yet did 
leave it in doubt, whe^ther peace had actually taken place, 
Listantly, without losing a momenti he despatched a letter to 
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the British commander, General Lambert, with an exact state- 
ment of thie iatelligenee as received from Washington, eng- 
gesting an agreement, }tj cassation. of hostilities,* to anticipate 
the happy return of pesice. Far from any desire, such as love 
of power might induce, to continue at>solute', with an alacrity 
showing his anxiety to put an end to martial law, and in terms 
of elegant courtesy, the ^ost attractive tQ- the hostile com- 
mander, peace was solicited. But General Lambert declined 
the pacific overture, till officially instructed by his own gov^n- 
ment that ours hftd ratified the treaty. Thus refused the sus- 
pension Off hostilities he sought, Jackson, nevertheless, on the 
7th of M^rch,. submitted the Washingtoii despatch, just as he 
received it, to public interpretation > rendering, he stated, the 
pfeasing intelligence of .peace almost, though not entirely, be- 
yond doubt. Next day, 8th of March, at the solicitation of 
the city uniformed volunteer companies, French* or Creoles, 
who had so bravely fought, he revoked his banishment 'of all 
the French inhabitants, except the consul; and, at the same 
time, disbanded, with eloquent encomiums on their patriotic 
assemblage, the militia whom he had called out in mass several 
weeks before. 

Still, martial law was maintained ; and, «8 might truly be 
averred^ by ordef of the enemy, not too far off to return, and, 
with reinforcements on the way to join them, atone for all 
their disasters, by terrible blows. Judge Hall and Mr. Lou- 
allier wer^ therefore kept in confinement : and, on the 6th of 
March, Louallier's trial -by court-martial began. Protesting 
against .the jurisdiction, be refused to Answer. The court 
rejecting mo^ of the ckarges specified against him, tried and 
acquitted him, on the 11th of March) of the duly one taken 
intp^ consideration, viz., article 57th of the Rules and Articles 
of War, jestablished by Act of Congress, ag^nst holding cor- 
respondence with, or giving intelligence to, the enemy, either 
directly or indirectly. Mr. Louallierwas found not guilty 
of that charge ; whicb was, however^ by his publication, 
within range of proof. Before news qf peaee reached the 
general, both Louallier and Hall were enlarged, on the llth 
of March ; but the judge banished four miles above New 
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Orleans. On the 12th or ].3th of March, official intelligence 
arrived of the ratified treaty, wliich Jackson^ instantly pub- 
lished, with the ipost lively etnotidhs of joy and gratitude to 
Heaven ; whereupon he lost not an instant in annulling the 
general order of the 15th of December, proclaiming martial 
law; pardoning all military offences committed in the district; 
and discharging all persons .in confinement undtfr such charges. 

Tenacious of right, yet studious of public approbation, his 
first appeal to it, after peace, was by disapprobation of Lou- 
allier*8 acquittal, in a general order of the 14th of March, by 
an argument that maTtial law; which make^ every man a sol- 
dier, would have no force, but must be inoperative, if all the 
press may denounce, and\ every person defy it with impunity. 
Unwarrantable, unless indispensable, is the plea of <Kre ne- 
cessity, which alone can substitute one man's arbitrary will for 
the consent of all developed in deliberate legislation and ad- 
ministration of justice. Still, the Constitution of the United 
States contemplates such exigencies. Nor cpuld Jackson, fif- 
teen- bundiied miles from t]ie seat of government, needing four 
weeks to receive orders, wait such procrastination to cope with 
the crisis that bedef him. For an Aet of Congress to suspend 
habeas corpus, President Jefferson, in the height >of bis popu- 
larity, was able to induce but very few votes. Ax^d it is better, 
when martial law is declared, that it hp done on individual 
responsibility. Twelve years after that proclaimed by Jack- 
son, "bit. LoualUer, by a pamphlet, complained of his wrong? 
to the public, to injure Jackson's candidateship for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. But public sentiment cannot 
settle a question for whjeh a court of justice would be a more 
suitable tribunal;. Even courts of justice are constrained by 
emergenci^es to recognise what the law considers wrong with- 
out injury. Every ju^ge must pronouncb as the law that no 
man l^as a legal right to set up his will as martial law, which 
every considerate freeman must deprecate ^as a dreadful la.9t 
resort. Yet, juries might lawfully iinid that Louallier's con- 
finement was not the violation of personal liberty for which 
perpetrators tfre mulcted in damages by cotirts of justice. 

Louallier's confinement involved the right of personal fr^e- 
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dom,-constitntionallj guarded, highly prised, and deemed a 
right of man by every repu'blican American. Arrest and con- 
finement of a judge,' fruetratiag the writ of liabeaa corpna, 
— resented,, prosecuted, and punished, by the ji^dge inflicting 
a. fine for them on the general — inyolves still more important 
principles* In that conflict of laws, the arbitrary and despotic 
power of nrartj^al law was retorted by the equally arbitrary 
and despotic judicial power to repress what is >^known as con- 
tempt of court. Self-defence is a right inherent with every 
individual, and all associations of persons, especially branches 
of governmant^ legislative and judicial, civil and military. 
Courts of justice are, and must be, invested, with the faculty 
of self-preservation. The Supreme Court of the United* States 
carefully defined that authority, as universally acknowledged 
to be vested by their veryci^eation, to impose sil^ncei^ respect, 
and decorum in their prese^ice, and submission to their lawful 
mandates. Such power, like that of martial law to defend a 
country from ruin, is aboriginal and indispensable, not the 
ofispring of any grant« No common law or statute-'b required 
for what cornea with the creation of the court, and which the 
Acts of Congress organizing courts do not |^ve, but define; 
limitii^ it tetany cause on hearing before thetti, as their opin- 
ion con&nes it to their presence or thetr lanrful mandates. In 
cons^uence of an abuse of tthe power by a jud^, Congress, 
in 1830, still further, and perhaps overmuch, restrained it to 
misbehavior in or near the court, obstructing the administra- 
tion of iustice, and disobedience to its process. In England 
and thi^ country, it has always been b^gfudged by the people, 
disgiiisted by excesses of judges prone to use as a sword what 
belongs to them only as a shield :* and that not for thetnselves, 
but as representing government^ in the administration of jus- 
tice.- The king in England, the people here, are the only 
offended parties. The angry judge, who resent^ i^nd punishes 
his own offended dignity, is a laW-breaker as unjustifiable as 
the soldier who resorts to martial law from any personal mo- 
tive. The tyrant's plea of necessity is tbe only reason for 
repressing contempt, as much asrforthe enforcement of mar- 
tial law^ Judicial abuse or excess may be as detrimeoitali as 
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military. While Ihe judicial power is unquestionaUe, and no 
court can adninister justice without iti yet power so enor- 
mous, so liable to abuse, is odious in all communities. A^th- 
out t^itation, iadictment, Imparlance^ ordinary proof, or trial, 
for a judge, by authority commqn to the lowest as well as the 
highest tribunals, to punish undefined offencb, by fine or im- 
prisonment, at discretion^ however indispen8a1)le, like martial 
law, yet is jurisdiction which can not be strained or extended 
without public detriment, when the judge makes and executes 
the law, in. his own case* . Royal usurpation, in England, pro- 
duced the reaction which thus* subjects militai^ to civil autho- 
rity, more howeveis in modem times, theoretically than in re* 
ality : for the navy and army of Qreat Britain, much increased 
since then, were, even, then, by po true a royalist as Blackstone, 
pronounced inconutftent*with the principles of the British go- 
vernment. The Aipericaii army snd navy hav6 little power 
of harm : yet this country inherited ajid exaggerates a mother- 
country'fr jealousy of* army, 'and keeps the military in strict 
subordination to the civil authority. No military usurp&tiqn 
has ever ocourred, and public welfare remains undisturbed by 
martial law ; while, in ^veral States and in the XTnion, laws, 
provoked by judicial abuse of the powder to repress contempts, 
have reduced the power perhaps beyond what is indispensable 
to judicial self-preservation. Latryers have* so much, and* sol- 
diers so little, to do in our legislation and public opinion (ex- 
cept occasionally, by heroic popularity), that, while martial 
law is'generally deprecated as insufferable, the English law of 
contempt is upheld by most of the more influential portion of 
the American community.* Sprung fi^om the Star-Chamber, 
that inquisitorial law miHtates with all the principles of British 
and American justice. And, when passing on the conflict be- 
tween General Jackson and Judge Hall, calm, philosophical 
judgment must beware of the prejudices of professional bigotry 
as well as the seductive delusion of military glory. 

Whether, as Jackson charged, and Hall did not deny, he 
concerted the habeas corpus with LoualHer, which, if so, was 
derogatory to his station, at all events he knew that he had 
been instrumental, with most respectable lawyers, judges, and 
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Other considerate citizens, in the imposition of martial law. 
He was aware that Louallicr's arrest was not a e&se of wanton, 
ordinary, or malicious restraint of Kberty, but ttat a good 
cause was publicly pleaded fpr it. .He had closed hia court. 
The State\Legislature had closed all others. The only law 
was martial law; and however irksome 6t annoying it may 
have been, the judge knew that neither person, property, nor 
common businesa were suffering severely. Though the judge 
might think, with Louallier, that it was time to restore common 
law ; that thei'e was no longer necessity^ and therefore no right 
to maintain martial law, still the* judge was apprised that the 
general thought otherwise ; that he ifas a&^ioiisly resolved to 
prolong maxtial law ; wherefore, the conflict between it and the 
law asserted by the judge, invplved the principle of general 
safety, more impor4;^nt than tjiat of persohal liberty. Lonal- 
lier's application for relief, by habeas dorpus, from Jackson's 
arrest, was allowed in March by a judge who would not have 
allowed it in December ; but who assumed to determine that 
the necessity of December no longer remaiixisd in force in 
^iarch. 

The judge's immediate arrest, therefore, and confinement for 
several d^ys, with banishment^ finally, n*om the city, were acts 
of extreme rigor, whicli, if illegal or unjust, rendered the 
general responeiible to legal punishment. But was he punish- 
able for contempt of court ? After martial law was abrogated 
by the general's order of the IStb of March, the judge re- 
turned to the city bent on vengeancoi There was no cause or 
hearing in court before him. No court was in session from 
the 15th of December, 1814, till Ithe 22d of March, 1815. 
Although the Constitution of tha United States forbids sus- 
pension of the privilege of the writ of habeas eorpus, unless 
when public safety requires it, in case of rebellion or invasion, 
and ^n apt of Congress authorises coifirts to grant the writ, yet 
no act of Congress defines or regulates either the privilege or 
the process. In Louisiana, the practice in such a case was 
unbroken ground, ^anish and French births attached the 
inhabitants ta other than English or American forms of pro- 
ceeding ; and Judge Hall's r«sentment»was to be satiated as 
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he might break ^ the way on* such an occasion. He and Dick, 
the United States Attorney, both English born, were probably 
attached to English methods. Though the District Attor- 
ney, as public prosecutor, had no authority to act against 
Jackson, yet, as the judge's adviser and instigator, we are 
informed, by Judge Martin's history, that Dick wanted Hall, 
by some unheard-of imitation of the vengeance of royal restora- 
tions, to take cognizance of Jackson's proceedings, not in any 
specified* case, time, or instance, but during the* whole week 
that followed the amval of the messenger of peflce. Strange, 
and, without further explanation, unintelligible as so unexam- 
pled a prosecution would have been, it was -not, nevertheless, 
substantially .beyond the judge'd revengeful determination to 
punish the offender. Martin assures us that Hall's return to 
the city was greeted by the acclamations Of the inhabitants; 
that, by his ^firmness eight years before, having arrested Wil- 
kinson's illegal measures; he was therefore looked iy)on to show 
that, if he b^d been unable to stop Jackson's elrbitrary steps, 
he would prevent him from exulting in the impunity of his 
trespass. Thus no interrupted suit was to be prosecuted, or 
judicial action sustained ; but, without cause or hearii^ in court, 
« special ^court was opened, and proceedings, ex parte, insti- 
tuted to punish a prior wrong. As Judge. Martin accurately 
expresses it; Jackson's offence^ if guilty, was what the law de- 
nominates trespass, but not contempt. Apd all courts of jus- 
tice, except his own, were open to redress an injured'^man for 
what he undertook to punish as contempt of court in his own. 

Accordingly, on the 22d of March, his court, till tlien closed 
since December, was specially opened; and, as the record 
states, on several affidavits or depositions, all ex parte, tne 
district attorney, Dick,, moved, and the judge ordered, that 
Major-General Andrew Jackson show cause why an attachment 
should not issue against him for contempt of this court, in 
having disrespectfully wrested from th^ clerk an original order 
for issuing *a writ oi habeas corpus ; foj* detaining it ; for dis- 
regarding the writ when issued and served ; in having impri- 
soned the judge ; and for x)ther contempts, as* stated by the 
witnesses. Such were the offences, as specified by the judge 

Vol. IV. — 17 
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and attorney. On testimony taken without noti«e to the ac- 
cused, two angry individuals put him on his trial JTor. strange 
misdemeanors. • Detaining the petition, but giving a copy of 
it, did not defeat or retard the writ. Not served till after it 
was returnable, the writ was void. *A judge arrested and con- 
fined after allowance, but before service of the writ, was sub- 
jected to personal indignity. But ^as it conten>pt of court, 
when none was in session, and no process had issued ? 

In respectful obedience to the rule of court, General Jack- 
son appeared, and offered to show cause) on oath, why the 
attachment should not issue against him. But the district- 
attorney intermixed the reading of the affidavit, and the 
judge, without hearing it, adjourned the cour^ to consider 
whether he would allow it to be r^d.* Next day, a^in, he 
stopped the reading of,* and rejected it, uxilesSdOii certain con- 
ditions which he laid icFwn as. applicable to 8u6h cases. Al- 
though assured that it respectfully conrplied with those condi- 
tions,*- the affidavit w&s nevertheless not allowed by the judge 
to be read; but, after hearing arguments by the district- 
attorney and two more lawyers for making the rule absolute, 
no defendant or aocusecl party .being present, the judge again 
adjourned, appareiftiy to determine 'in what form to consum- 
mate the enforcement* Next day,^ the 29th of March, declar- 
ing that sufficient qause had not been aboWn, Judge Hall or- 
dered the attachment to issue, returnable the Slst of the 
month. As thifii was, as the judge stated, the first proceeding 
of any ifiapoftaqice for contempt instituted in that court, it is 
not perhaps important to ascertain whether the fqilhs he in- 
troduced- conform to 'established technicalities of such occa- 
sions.' Certainly, they conflict with fundamental principles 
of English and American jiirisprndepce. On testimony, taken 
without notice to the, accused, to condemn, without allowing 
him to be hearc|, is* inconsistent with English and American 
justice. To apply such harsh regulations to circumstances 
which it* may well be doubted whether tb^ey constitute what 
our law recognises as contempt of court aggravates unprece- 
dented and arbitrary proceedings. 

The court was opened on the. Slst of March, 1815, for pun- 
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iBhment of, the offender, appearing before his accusers a» never 
before culprit did, and .submitting to be fi^ed as never Was 
contempt punished. The court! crowded with Jackson's com- 
rades in arms, and the av^niies encumbered by their. alarm* 
ing presence, disturbed t£e judge s 's^lf-possession by cheer- 
ing their general. A liumber* of interrogations, for his i|n- 
swers, were filed Jjy the district-attelmey/ designed to extract 
from the accused confessipn of his alleged offences ; which, 
when tendered to him hj the»judge, the general refused to 
answer, because, he said, the court "would not hear his defence, 
al4^ough advised that it contained sufficient cause to show why 
the attachment* should not issue; wherefore ihe general* ap- 
peared before the court, he added, me^nin^'no. disrespect, to 
abide its sentence. The. law of contempt, as vindicated by 
English jud]ges, is, that, by Authority transcending j^ower, a 
brilliant lustre is fb surround courts and &we bystanders. Just 
the reverse of that philosophy characterized the intended pun- 
ishment of Jackson: The Judge, instead of seizing a fine oc- 
casion for illustrating judicial dignity,* disconcerted, was about 
to abandon his xluty^ by adjourning the court, for fear of the 
military throng, when die- general calmly rose, and, quelling 
the tumult, encouraged the judge to proceed by assurance of 
i^ubmission. But fop that interposal, there would hav^ been« 
no judgment, at any rate,* that day, if at all. The dulprit 
protecting the magistrate, enabled him to execute the law, 
powerless without such, intervention. But the judge, though 
partially restored to authority by s^ch aid) was i^ot sufficiently 
redintegrated to inflict pluiishment according to law. The 
judgment Was, that Majpr-General Andrew Jatkson pay a fine 
of one thousand dollars to the United States. But it ^as no 
part of thq judgment that he stand committed till it was coiQ- 
plied with, nor was he delivered {nto inistody, or 'otherwise 
restrained of his -liberty ;>, but} the offender at large, the c6urt 
adjourned, and, instead of beidg- punished, the condemned 
left the court as free aa he entered it^ At the door/ he again 
admonished M throng tsf respect the law, repeated that lesson 
to the people ^vrhen arrived at his quarters, and, bul fcfr his 
subsequent voluntary payment of the fine, it is doubtful whe- 
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ther it could have been rQCoyercd. Admirers of Jackson's 
services and conduct subscribed and offered to paj.it: but he 
declined their aid, and paid it himself. The sum was large, for 
one not rich. The judge did not make imprisonment any 
part of his sentence, as incarcerating the hero, for whose great 
victories iu their defence all Louisiana was then exulting, must 
have further endeared him to tnem. Judicial authority, which 
every considerate republican must desire to uphold unimpaired 
in its utmost force and vener&tion, derives neither from the 
fine imposed on Jackson. !A.ll the circumstances of that judi- 
cial usurpation or abortiop (whichever it be, if not both) teiTd,' 
on the contrary, to degradeT the court and dignify its victim. 
Of all Jackson's contests in Louisiana, with the British, the 
Frenchi the press, and (he judge, no* one resulted more to his 
honor tj^an the latter. ' 

Jackson's campaigns of 1813 - '14, against the Indians, and 
of 1814 -'15, against the British, developing prominent fea- 
tures of an extraordinary man, induced his ffeUow-countrymen 
to make him their chief magistrate in 1829, atid by re-election 
in 1835, he continued during two successive presidential terms. 
Four years after his retirement from 'the presidency, memorials 
presented by individuals, in 1842, to* the 27th Qongress, re- 
commended that the fine imposed 9n him by Judge Hall should 
be refunded. Involved in the expensive hospitalities which 
are part of a President's liabilities, and also, I believe, by 
some debts assumed for others, Jackson was in need, when his 
popularity was greater than any living Americi^n'^. Having 
always, from his first appearance in the war of 1812, been 
among his admirers, acting on the memorials in his behalf, I 
was permitted by the Committee on the Judiciary of the House 
of Representatives of that Gongress^ of which I was a minority- 
member, to submit a import for repaying the fine to him. At 
the following session of ^ that Coil^ess, Mr. J^mes Pearce, of 
Maryland, from the majority of the same committee, made, in 
January, 1843, an elaborate report against refunding the fine: 
asserting, as I conceive, mistaken doctrines of the law of con- 
tempt' and of martial law, applauding Judge Hall beyond his 
deserts, and depreciating General Jackson below his, not as a 
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xoilitary man, but as odo of overbearing nature, disposed tc 
sacrifice great principles of free government tp his inordinate 
love of rule. As I thought that Mr. Fearce's report mistook 
the facts, the law> and the policy 'of a great occasion, I pre- 
sented the subject in a pamphlet, appealing, not to merely 
popular, but 'legal and dispassionate consideration. In thQ 
28th Congress, by change of parties, I was transferred from 
a minority to the majority : and, public attention being drawn 
to the subject, the Legislatures of several States, and the act- 
ing President of the United States, John Tyler, urged Con- 
gress to refund the ,fine. My pamphlet was laid on the table 
of every member of the 28th Congress, when it assembled, the 
5th of December, 1843 ; and, next day, as soon as the House 
of Representatives was organized, before the standing commit- 
tees were appointed, or any business done, L asked and ob- 
tained leave to rej)ort a bilL'to refund the fine. IFhe bill was 
coitsidered, on* several successive days, and efibrts made by 
various Members to defeat it. John Quincy Ada^s, .by oppo- 
sition unbecoming his position, said,^that we should rather sub- 
scribe ourselves and raise some money for the old man. His 
position, generally^ and. that of others' who opposed my bill, 
was, that it disparaged the judiciasy; for which branch of 
American government they claimed the wdrst, and, as I con- 
sider, untenable British power to punish contempt. ' On the 
anniversary of the last batl;le of New Orleans, 8th of January, 
1844, then becotne a national festival, my bill wus finally 
passed by the House- f f Representatives, ^58 of whose mem- 
bers recorded their votes for ^t, and no more than 28 voted 
the contrary. On the 81st of January, 1844, Jrfin Macpher- 
son Bemen,'who had been General Jackson's Attomey-Greneral 
at the outset of bis 'presidential administration, reported my 
bill from the Judiciary Committee* to the Senate, wUh an 
amendiliient providing that il should not be construed to imply 
any censure on. Judge Hall, by whom the fine was imposed : 
which proposed amendment wa^ rejected by a vote nf 26 to 18 ; 
and, on the 14th of February, 1844, my bill, without the least 
alterati6n, precisely as I reported it, finally parsed the Senate, 
by 30 votes to 16 — was, of course, approved by acting-Presir 
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dent Tyler, a^hd became a law. The monejj in gold, then not 
eommou currency, principal and interest, was sent to General 
Jackson : and, what yfss still more grateful, a stigma removed 
from bis republican reputation. « No qualified repayment of 
the fine, approvuig th^ judgment, would have satisfied the 
beneficiary of that Act of Congress, who protested uniformly, 
with QharacterisUc itiflexibility, Xhat'as he had not applied to 
Congress, and dtsired no favor at their^.hands,- so he would not 
accept the public tribute of repayment of the sum unjustly ex- 
acted of him, unlea» it did full justice to his right to declare 
and continue martial Taw as he had done» 

My per&onal acqoaintance with General Jackson was slight; 
and I am not weQ qualified accurately to describe bis manners, 
which appear tb have* sometimes given offence by want of re- 
finement. Buti^uneducated and illiterate, as he was, and coarse 
as be may have been, there we£e rectitude, sagacity, patriot- 
ism, courag^, and charity enough in bis nature to reader bira 
a superior nfan. 

General Jackson died the S^h of June, 1846, and^was buried 
the lltb of the month, as he bad arranged, in the garden at 
his seat, the Hermitage, fibout twelve. miles from Nashville, the 
capital 'of Tennessee. Bis disease was dropsy, with which he 
long suffered: bitt with constant fortitude, and never-failing 
confidence qf future beatitude. A devout Christian, but with- 
out humility, I)eath was no kipg of terrors to him ; nor bad he 
any doubt of blissful immortality. The^day of his interment 
was one of those still, balnfy, beautiful womings of early south- 
em sununer, when every tree was in iull' foliage, the earth 
covered witl^ flowers^ and- the air .perfumed with delicious 
odors. From thirty Iniles round, the neighborhood were col- 
lected to the funeral, filling the surrounding woods with vehi- 
cles, and horses* fastened to branches, the horses neighing, and 
pawing the ground with impatience. The corpse was laid so 
as to present the bust to view,* the face deathly pale, but fuller 
than life, owing to the disease, the bushy grhj hair turned 
back over the bead^ the countenance^ perfectly serene, and 
looking more like sleop than death. General Armstr<9ng, who 
bad been one of Jackson's most faithful comrades in bis 
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Creek war, and Judge Catron, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, stood at ,the bead of the coffin, regulating the 
throng as they ap^roach^d in couples and w^e moved off, after 
gazing at the Vodj. None were excluded or prevented : slaves 
and all had their tum, and many tears were shed. 

A vault had b^en constructed, by General Jackson, in the 
garden, where his much-beloved wife was laid, and his remains 
were to repose with hers. Enclosed in two coffins of l6ad and 
mahogany-wood, they jfere laid together, the marble slab then 
placed over the vault, and ther sipiple solemnities closed Tfith 
customary religious exercises. 
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CoNORESS assembled in September, 1814, in discomfort. 
All the public boildiDgs of Washington were d^troyed, except 
the patent-office, in which we met. And one of the first reso- 
lutions proposed was by Jonathan Fisk, for removal of the 
seat of government to some more convenient and less disho- 
nored place. As Philadelphia was that generally preferred as 
the substitute, I voted for it; though now, if not. then, con- 
vinced that» to abandon Washington would be detrimental to 
the* national interest, at any time, and at thai crisis especiaUy. 
At first Mr. Fisk, and Mr. Grosvenor, who was his chief sup- 
porter in the movement, obtained considerable majorities in 
the House. But dwindling at every successive vete till finally, 
by eightynthree to seventy-four, the projeet'was defeated. 
Executive influence was^ strong against it, and local feeling 
intense. Mr. Thomas Law, a brother of the English chief 
justice, Lord EUenborough, and who married a grand-daughter 
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of Washington's wife, and by his advice, as Law said, invested 
a hundred thousand gaineas, which he brought from India, 
where he governed a province, to this country, in city lots of 
the federal metropolis, a man of eccentric behaviour, consi- 
derable attainments, ai^d addicted to newspaper publicationB, 
was particularly alarmed and protestant against what he rd^ro- 
bated as a breach of public faith, that would ruin him and 
many other innocent, meritorious property-holders of vested 
rights. The National Intelligencer, 'lampooned as the Court 
Gazette by the Federal Republican newspaper, intimated 
that the President's veto was ready fop any bill that Con- 
gress might pass for removing the seat of government from 
where Washibgton had fixed and named it by an act of Con- 
gress, in which Madisbn took an active part, by pompromise 
and compact ; to deracinate which, would violate national faith, 
like repudiation of public debt. Since thbn, Washington has 
quintupled its population, and, in that respect, is rendering 

• • • 

itself obnoxious to the objection to populous towns, which was 
a leading inducement for transferring the seat of government 
from Philadelphia. While .writing this (April, 1848), mobs, 
several thousand strong, besiege^ and even assault, every night, 
a prihting-office, stoutly defended by the occupant, accused of 
countenancing illegal emancipation of slaves, concerning which 
inauspicious topic both Houses of Congress have beea daily 
disturbed by' fierce controversy. 

From the destruction of the library of Congress, as is the 
common result of violent injustice, sprang a library ever since 
accumulating, till already one of the greatest ornaments and 
most rational enjoyments of the CsCpital. On the 10th of 
October, 1814, Robert Goldsborough, from the joint library 
committee of both houses of Congress,^ communicate'd to the 
Senate Jefferson's letter of the 2l8t of September, 1814, 
addressed to Samuel Harrison Smith, oSisiring his library to 
Congress ; for the purchase of which, a resolution was imme- 
diately introduced, by unanimous consent, in the Senate, 
forthwith passed through the three readings, and on the same 
day seAt to the House, there read twice and conmiitted to a 
committee of the whole. 
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■^I learn,** JeflTeraon wrote from Monticello, his Virgrinia retirement, 
**tliat the Vandalism of the etiemy haa triumphed, at Waabiogtoo, over 
science as vtell as the arts, by the destruction of the public library, with 
the noble edifice in which it was deposited. You know my collection, its 
condition, and extent T have been fifly years making it, and have spared 
no pains, opportunity, or e:q>ense, to make it as it is^ While residing in 
Paris, I devoted every afternoon I was disengaged, fbt a summer or twe^ m 
examining all the principal bookstores, turning over every book with my 
own hands, and 'putting by every thinsr which related to America, and, 
indeed, whatever was rare and valuable in every science. Ifesides this, I 
had standing orders, >d^ring th^ whole time I was in Europe, in all its [w^in- 
cipal book-marts, particularly Amsterdam, Frankfort, Madrid, and London, 
for such works relating to America as ooujd dot be found in Pari&- S6 that 
in that department, particttkr)y,jn]ch a collection was made as can never 
be again effected, because it is hardly probable that the same opportonities, 
the same time, the same industry, and perseveri^^ce, and expense, with 
some knowledge of the bibliography of the subject, Would again happen in 
concurrence. 'During the same peribd, and after my returp^to America, I 
was led to procure,. also, whatever related to the duties of Iboee in the 
highest concerns of the natioi^; so that the collection, which I suppose. is of 
between nine and ten thousand volumes, while it contains wliat is chiefly 
valuable ip science and literature generally, extends more particularly to 
whatev^ belongs to the American statesman ; in the diplomatic and parlia- 
mentary branches, it is particularly fuU. • It is long since I Jiave been sen- 
sible it ought not to oontinue private property, and had provided, at my 
death,* Congress should have the refnsal of it i\t their own price; but the 
loss they have now incurted makes the present the proper moment for their 
accommodation, without regard to the small remnant of time, and the barren 
.use ofnny enjoying it I ask of ^our friendship; therefore, to make for me 
the tender of it to the library committee of Congre8s,*not knowing, myself 
of whom .the committee consists. I enclose you a catalogue, which will 
enable theiA to judge of its ct>ntents ; neaijy the frhole are well bound, ^ 
abundance of them elegantly, ancl of the choicest editions They may be 
valued by persons naped tgr themselves, and the payment made convenient 
to the public. It may be, for instance, in such annual Instalments as the 
Jaw of Congress has left at their disposal, or in stock in any of their late 
loaiis, or of any loan they^may institute at this session, so as to 'Spare the 
calls of our country, and await its dajrs of peace and prosperity. They 
may enter, nevertheless, into immediate use of it,^as eighteen or twenty 
wagons* load would place it in Washington, in a single trip of a fortnight 
I should be willing to retain a few of the books to ampse the time I have 
yet fo pass, chiefly classical and mathematical, some fbw in other bmnches, 
and particularly one of the Ave encyclopaedias, in the ^takgue. I have 
not revised the library since I came home to live, except in the chapters of 
law and divinity. I do not know that it contains any branch of science 
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which CongreflB should wvih to exclude from their collection. There is, in 
ftct, no subject to vj^ich a member of Congress may not l{,ave ocoasipn to 
refer. Arty agreement tyou shall be so good us to take the trouble of enter- 
ing iiito with the compaittee, I Hereby confirm." 

• 

JefferBoh was the Presidejit 6f genius and reform ; the only 
one of our first ten' with whom«I had no personal acquaintance. 
In my boyhood, but old enough to consider and f emember, I 
saw Washington ; in his coach, going to church, and at other 
times when drawn by six hof ses, with several servants in showy 
liveries ^ in his graceful and commanding seat on horseback ; 
in tf conrt-dress, small sword, and'hair ip a bag, delivering His 
farewell address to Oongress; in his drawing-room, with his 
secretaries, Pickering, Hamilton, and Knox, smoking the pipe 
of peac6 with a tribe of Indians^ all* solemn as he was ; and 
once, as school-fellow %nd playmate of his wife's* grand-son, 
Mr. Gustis, I had the casual honor of dining with' him in the 
grave and nearly ti^itum dignity , of his family circle, with 
several servants in attendance, and a secretary, Mr. Dan- 
dridge, officiating as* carver. General Washington's Revolu- 
tion camp^able, chest, presented to Congress on the 18th of 
April, 1844, as a relic tabe preserved, is one of many proofs 
that he not only loved good cheer, but, as governor or manager 
of men, promoted conviviality as an affair of state and con- 
venience for* business. Almost all accdunfs represent him as 
grave and stately. But I have known, intimately, ladies who 
danoed with him ; have heqrd companions of his pastime Jiours 
describe his enjoyment of not only the pleasures* of the table, 
but those songs of immodest merriment, then so common .a 
part of such pleasures. I heard an officer of his military 
family entertain La Fayette with a recital of some of the oaths 
which General Washington uttered with passionate outbreak, 
wlien disobeyed. and disappointed in battle; I have seen his 
minutej written directions for the liveries of his servants, and 
concerning the choice and rent of a he\ise; and have been 
assured, by a gentleman w'ho spent some days with film at 
Mount Vernon, when no longer on his guard, that the once 
reserved and solemn statesman chatted freely on all subjects. 

Chief founder of cheap and simple government, by chary 
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modifications of the mother-country monarchy, Washington *s 
fortune enabled him to dispense with public bounty — to de- 
din^^ pay as a general and a house as President. Jefferson, 
incui^ring malediction by reforming a parsimonious republic, 
lived fourteen years beyond his presidency, TQrithout adequate 
means for un&voidablp hospita^ty, and left his family in the 
bondage of debt, deploring' the dire necessity of sacrificing his 
library. 1!he Constitution, ^A<|ts of Congress, and custom, 
open the' chieC magistrate's mansion to great resort, after as 
well as during a presidency ; and Monticello was a shrine for 
social Qjid literary, scientific? and political ia)taries. However 
beautiful, even to sublimity^ in theory, is that demonstration 
of republican virtue, by which \fc ruler voluntarily retires irom 
executive authority to powe];}es6 seclusion, it was practically 
attempted) in vain, by Jefferson and his presidential disciples, 
Madison and Monroe. Tumultuary conventicles to select pre- 
sidential candidates falsify the theory of republican government 
like impoverished retirement forcing the *8ale of libraries to 
pay debts. Endowed with shnilitude is regal majesty, not 
only in power, bat by a pakce to inhabit, richly furnished at 
public expense, and the incumbent salaried ^r dignity, to be 
thence/degraded to shifts for livelihood, and insolveiit applica- 
tions to Congress for relief, are vicissitudes more fatal to 
republican virtue than pensioiys. A pension-fund for those 
who ^^by long and faithful services Reserve the gratitude of 
their country*' was soon , found. indii9pensable to this ^ and, 
during J efierson's presidency, apermanei;Lt pendion system was 
arranged by' Act of Congress: but, confined to fighting men, 
essentially unrepublican ; rewarding warriors alone, encourag- 
ing hostilities, and altogether monarchical. Public servants, 
like Jefferson, who spend life in inculcations of peace and de- 
velopment of .prosperity, are left to struggle,, pine^and die, in 
base indigence, while the muitant are profusely provided for, 
and nearly all their Jcindred. The franking-privilege for cor- 
resppndence, insignificant boon, involving the whole principle 
of 1^ pension, has been granted to all past Presidents and ex- 
tended to their widows. But,. while .thD value of Jefferson's 
moderate landed property was reduced, by his inestimable 
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acquisition of immense Louisiana, the purchaser, left, £tfter his 
presidency, burdened "with the inevitable hospitality of high 
position, died, fifty •thousand dollars in debt. Ignominious 
attempts failed by private subscriptions, thereupon urged at 
pnblie meetings, to relieve his family — r for whom the. States 
of South Carolina and Louisiana mad^ some provision. But, 
after his granddaughter^, by the drudgery of keeping school, 
extinguished part of their hard inheritance, his respectable 
grandson and executor applied at last to Congress to buy some 
of the ipanuscripts of the illustrious author of the I>eclS^ation 
of Independence, whose liblraYy^ thirty odd yeats before, lisld 
been sacrificed in vain* for similar relief. In some of the last 
precarious hours of the expiring long session of the 30th Con- 
gress (August, 1848), when the voluminous annual appropria- 
tion bill was, neithbr considered or discussed, but passed in the 
^ confounding chantse-medley of precipitated legislation, few of 
the calmest, most experienoed, and attentive members able to 
tell what takes place — the allowance for Jefferson's manur 
Bcripts, appearing in that statute, was, according to my recol- 
lection, negatived by the noisy votes of that niggard majority 
which /consists of all parties, but mostly jdemocratic, in^ Ame- 
rican legislatures. Voting for the grant, and regretting what 
I believe was claiQorous rejection, I presume that it. must have 
been afterwards, without my perception, sanctioned by one of 
the many irregular tnethods by which, on such occasions, mi- 
norities enact laws. -For practice often contravenes the theory 
of making laws, as i^ does' that of choosing Presidents. 

That surreptitious alternative for a pension is net th*e first 
or only instance when virtue, said to^be vital to republics, dis- 
appears fi^om legislation, lest republican virtue* shouTd be pre- 
judiced by a pensioii. In the confusion of the last day of the 
first session of the 16th Oftjgress (22d May, 1826), a bill, en- 
titled for the relief of James Monroe, neediest of all the Pre- 
sidents, was hurried to enactment, granting nearly $>30,0()0 to 
him. "in full of all demands. against tho, United Stales." Per- 
haps it does not conflict with that condition that, on the last 
day of the last session of the 80th Congress (Maroh 8d, 1^49), 
$20,000 more were granted, " to 'purchase the books and 
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manuscripts of the late James Monroe.*' At the same time, 
another $20,000 were appropriated, ^*to purchase the remain- 
ing manuscripts, books/ and papers of General* George W^h- 
ington." Fol^, long after his death, that clear and venerahle 
name appears on ano then Act of Congress, gratiting money for 
effects, which, hoisifeyer valuable, if living, he would never have 
sold. On the Slst of Mi^,*1848, an Act of Congress appro- 
priated $20,000, '* to purchase of Mrs. D. P. Madison, widow 
of the late James Madisonj formerly President of the United 
States, a]l the unpublished manuscript^papers of the said 
James Madison i;x her possession," and created trustees for 
the presexVation of the sum granted, because a like sum^ given 
by a prior Act of Congress, had been squandered by a mem- 
ber of her family. Congress, in 1^14, ^as befose stated, re- 
fused any allowance to the indigent family of Vice-President 
Gerry, who, after a long life spent in public. service, almost 
died in his seat in the Senate. A subsequent Congress granted 
a considerable sum to the^ family of Vice-President Tompkins, 
in* full payment of certain claims for militavy expenditures by 
him in' the wav of 1812 ; notfwithstanding which payment in 
full, a subsequent .Congress granted another eonsiderable sum. 
The widow of Piresident Harrison was allowed $25,000. The 
sum granted by Congress to reimburse past President Jackson 
the amount of the fine imposed on him at N^ w Orleans^ besides 
Ib^g deemed An act of justice, was also not without the know- 
ledge that his home at th^ Hermitage wa3 overrun by guests, 
sixty of whom in one day would claim his hospitality. 

These Qorry subterfuges, by which pe^siojis to p.ublic bene- 
factors have been avoided, for civilian soryices, while the mi- 
litary are pensioned with extrayagant profusion, demonstrate, 
I think, crude politics, and falsify, in practice, the theory of 
republican government..- Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and 
Jackson, survived the presidency^ to suffer by the position 
exacted of them* as much in retirement as in oJQ&ce. Would 
public virtue suffer more from an allowance to past Presi- 
dents, for decent dignity, than by. the erratic contrivancesf for 
their relief from debt,^ which our code exposes ? . Shortly, be- 
fore his deatb, when too feeble to leave his couch, but his in- 
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tellect still as bright and his patriotism warm as ever, with- 
out the possibilHy of a selfish motive, — with no feeling but 
for the honor of his country — Mltdisqu said to me, that peil- 
sions for past Presidents ought to be part^ of our republican 
system : he even named the amoufit^- $5000 a year. ^^ They 
cann<y;," he said^ '' without discredit to their country, shut 
their doors against the numerous gi^ests, whom they must 
receive with respectable wel^^ome." Clandestine and surrep- 
titious grants^ wrung from Congress at midnight, r^act from 
the rejection of permanent provision for the proper support 
of those wbo» when out of office, are still bbfore the pi:4>Iic ; 
and tq whom individuated a^owanoes by annual Acts of Con- 
greaa would be liable to none .of the well-founded objections 
creating just prejudices agakst pensions as often misapplied 
in Europe. 

Washington declined 4he residence proposed for him as Pre^ 
sident. Modem Presidents -might imitata'that wise reserve. 
For why should a President inhabit a })alace to-day, if liable 
to dwell in an almshouse to-morrow ? — keep a palace oi public 
entertainment as President, and then be reduced to a hera^it- 
age ?. Luxi:rrious and ostentatious living is no p&rt of the pre- 
sidential function. But not to spend id refined hospitality all 
that Congress allow a President, Washington,' Jefierson*, Ma- 
dison,»and Jackson, deemed inconsistent with an elevated po- 
sition. The fate of impoverished families may induce suc- 
cessors to hoard,;what was given to spend : till, for want of 
a just and moderate pension-system, the presidency is sought, 
not for honor, but gain. 

As a democratio member of Congress uniformly voti^ig for 
these irregular, but, indispensable gratuities, I submit them as 
deplorable consequences of the relftograde reform and costly 
parsimony sometimes der^ifging republican government and 
impairing its virtue. The sale of Jefibrson's library was the 
first step in that decline, of all others the most dangerous, 
which renders ambition the slave of want, ,and avarice 
wisdom. 

The discussion and votes in the House of Representatives 
on the purchase of Jeflferson's library betrayed the English 
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prepossessions of some, the narrow parsimony of others, the 
party-prejudices of nearly all. We went into committee the 
17j;h of October, 1814, Joseph Lewis, of Virginia, in the chair. 
Mr. Thomas Oakley, now judge in the city *of New York, Mr. 
John Reed, ndw Lieutenant-Governor of Mitesachnsetts, and 
Mr. Grosvenor, opposed the' bill, objecting to t^e number of 
books in foreign langui^e^, particularly French, and many of 
them the writings i»f Voltaire, Rousseau, and the other literary 
apodtles of the French Revolution. Nor did English works 
of progress and speculative freedom, such as Locke's, escape 
animadversion. The downfall of the French Empire, which 
crowned the Revolution of that country, — the* triumph of 
absolute government, 6aid to be the natural offspring of revo- 
lution — and the alleged failure thereby of Jefferson's political 
doctrines, which have since so generally been established in 
the Old World and New, encour&ged 4iose who admired those 
American institutions which are least original and most Euro- 
pean to repudiate his lis dangerous novelties and modem demo- 
cratic experitnents. There were eminent lawyers in the House 
of Representatives disposed to baniA from American know- 
ledge the great lights of literature whicli have shed, with the 
American Revolution, their vivifying influence on the stagnant 
pool of European intellectuality* ^o these shortsighted views 
answers were made by Dr..Seybert, Governor Wright, Boiling 
Robertson, Mr. Clay's successor, Joseph Hawkins^ and t^ohn 
Forsyth. When the^ committee, after negativing several at- 
teiQpts to frustrate the .purchase, rose^ and reported the bill 
as it came from the Senate, without amendment, Gyms King 
moved, in the House, to limit the purchase to '' such parts as 
the. Library-Gommjttee might judge 'suitable," which was de- 
signed to exclude French progressive and philosophical works, 
aitd for whieh motion John Reed, Timothy Pickering, Timothy 
Pitkin, Richard 'Stockton, and Daniel Webster, with, altoge- 
ther, 47 members, voted ; while William Gaston, Moss Kent 
(brother of Chancellor Kent), and other Federalists, voted 
for th^ Hooks. Mr, John Reed then made an appeal to the 
well-known parsimony of many Republicans ; and, on his mo- 
tion to liipit the price to $25,000, the Hoi:^ adjourned. Next 
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day, the debate was sharply resumed by Mr. Oakley, Mr. 
Pickering/ and Mr. John Beed, wanfily opposed by a young 
Federalist c^ the Massachusetts delegation, John C. Hyrlbut, 
who, in a maiden-speech. of much vivacity and force, advocated 
the purchase of the library. Only 87 voted to reduce the 
price onelhalf ; among them Nathaniel Macon, who ne^ser failed 
to demonstrate his always peculiar, often eccentric, and some- 
times extravagant, economy. Mr. Gaston, Mr. Hanson, .M^r. 
Webster, Mr. Kent, even Cyruft Kin^, Mr. Oakley, and Mr. 
Pickering, Mr. Sturges, and l^r. Law, ^ided with us on this 
moneyrvote. Mr. Pickering then moved to insert ^* such books , 
in the library of Mr. Jefferson as in the opinion of the Library 
Committee would be proper to be received and deposited at 
the seat of government for the use pt the two houses of Con- 
gress;" for which several of our side, Macon, and a few more, 
voted, with most of the federal pftrty, including Mr. Webster ; 
but Mr. Gaston, Mr. Hurlbut, and Mp. Kent, to the last, ad- 
hering tQ the Beokfi. By 66 to 52, the bill was finally sus- 
tained and became a law. But of the kind of opposition that 
it underwent, literary and political, the speech of Cyrus King, 
% sincere and not uninformed gefitleman, affords ideas of the 
f ehement hatred of French literature prevalent, through Eng- 
lish prejudices, in this country. ^^ It might be inferred," hp 
said, " from the character of the mi^n who collected ;t, and 
France, where the colli^ctbn was made, that the Kbrary con- 
tained irreligious and immoral books^ wogrks of tjie French 
philosophers, who caused and influenced the volcano or the 
French Revolution, wi^ich had desolated Europe^and extended 
to this country. He was opposed to a general dissemination 
of that infidel philosophy and of the principles of a man [Jef- 
ferson] who had inflicted greater injury on our country than 
any ^ther, except .Mr. Madison. Th^ bill would put $28,900 
into Jefferson^s pocket for about 6000 books, good,-bad, and 
indifferent, old,.' new, and worthless, in languages which many 
cannot read, And most ought not ; which is true Jeffersonian, 
Madisonian philosophy, to bankrupt the Treasury, beggar the 
people, and disgrace the nation." # 

For that library and its subsequent accretions, a go6d apart^ 
V0L.rV.— 18 
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ment, 92 feet long, 84 feet wide, and 86 feet .high to an arched 
ceiling, with an outlet into a western colonnade overlooking 
the city of Washington, was added to the centre of the Capi- 
tol, in 1825, as first contemplated, in 1814, in which the 
library, now exceeding 40,000 volumes, is conveniently kept, 
in a series of alcoves, supporting galleries divided into twelve 
recesses to cq^respond with the alcoves, containing, by. Jeffer- 
soa*s plan, the books arranged according to the mental faca)ty 
producing them : first, history, from memory ; second, reason, 
from philosophy ; third, fine arts, from imagination ; and thus 
classed, in the many bvanches of literature and science, con- 
nected with e.ach principal mental division. Yet small, com- 
pat-ed with the great European -libraries, the Congress-library 
is nevertheless a comfor^ to those members who prefeDr books 
to the sensual dissipations of Washington, — a repository of 
information indispensable for all, and, among the architectural 
pomps, of the Capitol, an intellectual luxury the moat rational 
and edifying in thkt republic .of letters which shouM flourish 
most unden republican governments.: and i^hioh the American 
Republic, eldest and stablest of modern representative and 
federal republics, should strive to fulfil the destiny of develop- 
ing, beyond Greek and Qoman, ancient or modem, by render- 
ing learning a power greater than arms or any ol!her ^physical 
faculty. 

The firfft despatches froin Ghent ^Aeemed almost to unite 
both parties in Congress for vigerous hostilides, even though 
Madison's administration should wage the war, enjoy its official 
patronage;, ^nd disburse its large expenditures. Still, Eastern 
disafi^ection continued implacable, and the Hartford Conven- 
tion was hastening to ^'disastrous consummation. The Presi- 
dent's adroit communication to Congress, in October, of in^- 
feraUe British demands at.Ghent, converted a few Federalists 
to vote for supplies; but not many ; nor did the fit of patriot- 
ism last long. Mr. Oakley said that, though the terina were 
inadmissible, yet union bf parties in war-measures could not 
be expected under a party-administration.. On the 24th of 
OctobeV, 1814, speaking on the land-tax,. Mr. Webster said, 
the war "was not of his making, nor would he iielp by his votes 
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to wage it. He did not believe that Mr. Madi9on*6 adminifl- 
tv»tioQ could make any peace. But, as the war was itsuspn^- 
iriYance, so must peace be; both war and such peace as it 
could bring abou^ without any of *his agency. The National 
Intelligencer, tonstantly, since the Ghent despatches, beating 
for recruits from the opposition, published, nezt day, that Mr. 
Webster would vote, for taxes. But, on^'the. following day, 
27th of October, was obliged, by unquestionable authority, to 
confess its error. Cyrus King, on the 224 of October, gave 
OB the 'full blast of Bay-St^te .yirulence. " This is a French 
war," said he, "whfch I cannot support. All Europe so con- 
sider it, especially the great and good Alexander ; and Eng«- 
land will make no peace with this adminis'ttation. I shall vote 
against all war->taxes. Hftssachuaetts is commandeci by Dear* 
bom, 4isgracefully rec^Ued from Canada, find New Hampshire 
by Chandler, disgracefully captured in Canada. Madison's 
adminbtratjon is less hostile to Old England than New Eng«- 
land, not one of whose members, in this House, has been put 
on the Committee of Ways and Means," 

Still, the first despatpbes frbm Qhent had great effect upon 
the country ; and but for the second despatches, communicated 
on the first of December, perhaps Congress might have been 
rallied to support the Eaecutive. ' For with th^ first despatches 
came intelligence that a large army was on its- way to invade 
the South, and the crisis was unquestiopably alarming foi^ the 
whole country. In the midst of our slow deliberations. Colonel 
Brooke, who,, by General Hoss's death, succee<led to the com- 
mand of his division, sail&d with it from the Chesapeake, on 
the 14th of October^'for Jamaida, to join. the great expedition 
preparing for St. Augustine and New Orleans. Pursuant to 
ordefis of the 10th of Oct6ber, from Washington, Governor 
Early called out 2500 Georgi^i militiai^ under Generals Macin^ 
tosh and Blackahear, to rendezvous at Fort 'Hawkins, and co» 
operate with Genecat Jackson, whose brilliant cai^paign began 
soon after by the capture of Pensaoola, on the 7th of No- 
vember. 

Other chapters of this Historical Sketch have shown how 
triumphant our war was, by simultaneous ^otories at New 
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Orleans and abortion at Hartford. But as* the tide of triumph 
turned in ouf .favor, and, except in one disgraceful discomfi- 
ture, Aiperican arms and diplomacy were wonderfully Buccess- 
ful, Congress, misrepresenting the people, as they often do, 
deserted the Executive, whose military plans were frustrated, 
like their filiaucial. Tazes,^ volunteers, and militia, ships of 
war, privateers, and on the lakes noble .fleets, the President 
got from 'Congress^ But a regular army he coul^ not induce 
all the war-8uppo]cting members to vote. And our failure in 
Congress was. ascribable more te relaxation of hostile compul- 
sion than any other cause«. As, our forces by sea and land 
worsted the 'British, their ministers at Ghpnt lowered their 
tone.* And as they moderated, we ceased to be determined 
and united. When Great Britain, intoxicated by prodigious 
successes, and blinded by ihcurable eontem'pt for therUnited 
States, treated our ministers at^ St. Petersbui-g, London, and 
Ghent, as suppliants from a di^r&cted and dismajfed people, 
whose life and property were demanded at the mouth of British 
arms, a spirit of general national resiatance was elicited. The 
realizable, means of the United States required only vigorous 
gover^ni^nt for their development. Th^ American body-politic 
was youthful, patriotic, anil confiding. The nation was not 
more impeded by pastern dteaffectio^l .than England by Irish. 
Our currency, Che vascular system of commonwealths, was not 
much more distempered than the English*. British credit, in- 
4ee<i, was iiAmelise, while American credit was extremely fee- 
ble. But out. resources wefe real, while theirs were factitious. 
Their unjtist hostilities made our war 4i6fensive, whatever 
casuistry might say- to the contfaiy of its beginning. AH 
maritime Eurojge looked en, coldly to' be su/e, but, from the 
Congress of Vienna in all directions, to perceive that our flag 
on the oeean was that of emancipation from the British domi- 
nion which by soft subjugate all before it tis offensively as 
ever Napoleon did by land. A never-sleeping English oppo- 
sition "v^atched' and arraigned government. AH considerate 
Englishmen saw that the ministry were waging a trar of con- 
quest, of vengeance, a^d of iiihumanity* Why they persisted, 
whether for spoils, or only for revenge, we do ntot knew* But, 
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even vhen Ihem largest expeditions were on the way across 
the pcean for the greatest efforts of invasion, the British go- 
vernment and their ministers at Ghent must have received, 
from various quarter^, remonstrances and admonitions like the 
following, published in the Quebec MercUrj.of the 29tb of 
November, 1814, oomplainipg of English ign^ra^ice oC Ameri- 
can boundaries and distances, and the difBculties of defending 
such vast territories, truly describing it as — 

^A qeat of war, compared \irith' which, Europe ia of little mofs extent 
than a German principality. How oiany ahip^ of war are on the American 
coast, apd yet how inadequate aro they taa full blockade! How many 
British troops shipped off to America, yet how small a part of the Canadian 
border are they able to cover ! Late-European wars have taught the sci- 
ence of numbers, hot England must come to America to understand space. 
With some idea of this va^ continent, let them learn the difficulties of con- 
eentrati/ig forces on it3 borders, the;, still greater difficulties of suppl^^ing 
them, the hardships and diseases to be suffered; the annoyances of British 
commerce, whitened as the ocean is with it^ by American privateers, h^d 
to catch,; poor prizes when taken, and whose, mischiefs cannot be r^liated 
on a nation, though deprived of its foreign commerce, still living in plenty 
without it." * - ' 

Such English warnings to their own government are inesti- 
mable lessons' to ours, which .that war taught thi^t in conflict 
between the 'Fnited States and Great Britain, this is the 
strongest party, suffers least, and inflicts most injury ; ^although 
a contrary sentiment is the chorus of Ameficia.n colonial and 
seaport misapprehension. If the {)oun4arie8 of Maine or 
of Oregon • are in question with England, such ocpurrenoes as 
those of the Caroline apd the Creole, arranged by the Ash- 
burton treaty in 1842, the false position of all our administra- 
tions is, that the alternative is treaty or war. No such alter- 
native has ever been f)re8ented. Since the peace ^f Ghent, 
there h^ been veryjittle danger of war with England, because 
she knows ^that nothing i^ to be gained by it. English boasts, 
and American feigrs, indeed, abd\ind to the contrary^ of ^wbiph 
some extracts are here- inserted. 

** The Confederacy, it is well kfiown, wis on the very verge of beings dis-' 
solved when, at the conclusiunl of the late general war^ firom a generous 
feeling and, we may stfy, an heroic spirit of /orgivenegf^ England held out 
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favorable terms of peace. What Eng^land might at that time have done most 
jnstly, the could have done with all imaginable ease^ namely, eroded the 
whole fabric ef thfe federal governmeot,4ilready tottering, through the disaA 
fection of the Eastern States. Ten thousand of the men that had fought at 
yiaterloo toould have marched through North America; but the world was 
already, glutted with war { and instead of pttrnUnjsr the revenge of past 
usuries, England had the magnanimity to ofier the olive-tvanch to her ouly 
remaining and feeble enemy.** — Quarterly Review^ Ja^ 1828, pu 264, 265. 

^ 7^ few months qfhostUUy that have passed since the terminatioo of 
the revolutionary war excited, at the time, no rancor^ and hut little noiieet 
in this coyntry'; our rancor, our affections, and our hopes, were all too much 
ctacentrated in the magfhificent contest carried on in the theatre of Europe 
to allow any eonsid^iable portion of attention beiog directed, or smy ami' 
mosity extended to," &c &c. * 

** We need hardly say there is not a captain in the British navy that 
would not, in the eyent of a contest, be delighted to meet with the Pennsyl* 
vania, whUe in^command of the Caledonia.** — Quat, Res. Jan, 1828, p. 274. 

** We will not* suppose that.America is so insensible of the benefits of 
peace, as to bcTrash enough to (ommit any direct act of liostile aggression 
that can possibly eaU down upon her so tremendous a scourge as that of 
war with England, a war that might bejatal,** &c. — Quarteriy Review^ 
Jan. 1828, p. 290. 

These sentiments, natnral, perhaps laudable in England, 
become extremely pemicions by American adoption. Per- 
petual peace with that country, so much to be desired, and, if 
, possible "^r^served, will always be endangered by perpetual 
fear of war. Peace, always gratefdl, war, airways dreadful, 
yet the treaty of Ghent put an end to the war of 1812, before 
the United States were constrained, by hostilities, tfi put forth 
all their energiei; The wax waa just beginning when it ended. 

The capture of Washington was the gri^nd climacteric that 
closed ^the cycle of American disaster and disgrace. The first 
demands at Ghent put an end to filrther importunity for peace. 
Monroe m the War Department, and Dallas in the Treasury, 
lifted the Executive to conceptions of device, exertions of 
labor, and' assumptions of responsibility, cemmensurate with 
the crisis. Congress were called upon Tor acts, which, if even 
of questionable constitutionality, were indispensable, and 
popidar as energetic meacrures always are : the dormant 
resources of republican ability, called forth from severely- 
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tried, but rather exasperated than disheartened freemen. A 
country, Wsfi an individual, must be put {o trial, in order to 
realise its power of endurance and fertility of resoutce. A 
free country, throbbing with th^ prodigious vitality of repre- 
sentation, in millions of manly bosoms, discovers unknown 
resources, far exceeding the faculty of arbitrary government, 
whose greatest efforts' are primordial, whereas popular courage, 
inert at firsts greatest when most tasked,' beqomes fortitude, 
and endures, increasing, to the end. If Congress had sus- 
tained the Executive, and England had persisted in her first 
demanda at Ghent, indeed at ai\y rate, a great endeavor w(tuld 
have been made to .drive her from th^ American continent. 
Failing, as Congress did, to enact all the Executive. recom- 
mended, and a large majority of 4he people desired^ still, with 
the events of 1814, Amer^ca^ and European, the nation having 
no occupation but war, in 1815, inured to, would have waged' 
it with vastly greater force than theretofore. 

A plain, slow, labcHious statesman, without visions or fan- 
cies, James Monroe returned from )na French, Spanish, and 
English missions, deeply impressed with a bitter conviction that 
nothing but war would ever make England do justice to, or 
Europe respect, his country. His revolution and republican 
aversion was sharpened to personal, if not patriotic malice, 
by social as welt as political indignities, which, as he oom- 
plained, a representative of the United States underwent in 
England. During the twelfth Congress, he urged the com- 
mittee of foreign affairs, and all the young and ardent advo- 
cates of war, the Clays, Calhoips, Porters, Cheves, Lowndes, 
Grundys,, and otherd, to appeal io arms ; and was largely in- 
strumental in overcoming Madison's reluctance for that resort. 
The report of the committee of foreign affairs vindicating it, 
commonly ascribed to Mr. Calhoun, I have reason to believe, 
wJEis Mr. Monroe's compcvsition. The original fair draft, in 
the haud-writing of Thomas L. Brent, Monroe's confidential 
cleric and amanuejisis, afterwards charg^ d'affaires in Portugal, 
is now in the ofBce of the clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives. During- the last days of the contest, at past midnight 
hours, stolen from the eternal labors and harassing cares of 
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the Treasury Department, Dallas wrote bis admirable mani- 
festo of the causes of .the war, largely cited in toy first volume, 
intended for official publication, if the war continued; the 
production of a Jtropical American, hotn in the island of Ja- 
maica, with all the fire of an - ardent clime. *To those two 
members of the administration, Dallas, a man of genius, learn- 
ing, and elegant address; Montoe, without either of those 
qualifications, bi^t wilvh the practical training of a whole life 
spent in public service and high stations, legislative, diplo- 
matic, and executive, together with some ^lilitary experience, 
the Var is much beholden : both men of great moral resolution. 
Taking lessons from his predecessor's failure in the War De- 
partment, and assuming it when the army had passed from 
novitiate to confidence inr itself and the confidence of the 
country, Monroe's scale and method of operations were much 
mgre comprehensive, bold, and original. Like his presidential 
stand, as Madison's successor, in 1823, against farther Euro- 
pean encroachment in America, his project for raising an army 
oC a hundred thousand regular solcbers by classification, with- 
out enlistment, and marching them, under Brown lind Jack- 
son, through and with the aid of New England, for the chipture 
of Halifax, achieving, thereby, conquest of Canada and expul- 
sion of the English from the north-east of this continent, were 
schemes of bold importance.; an account of which, though 
neither was carried into effect, are interesting parte of the 
legislative, constitutional, and military, history* of that period. 
'Mie Halifax campaign, mentioned in tny^first volume, page 
75, was Monroe's design for the fiostilities of 1815 ; to exter- 
minate transatlantic power on the Amcridlin continent, both 
territorial ai>d maritime ; transfer the empire of the seas from 
Old to New England ; convert, the treacherous disaffection at 
Hartford into* patriotic development of the war, and combine 
the East with all the rest of the XTbion for the natiopal expul- 
sion of England* from America. The early suggestion of Wil- 
kinson* and Pike,. botH sdldiers of considerable attainments, 
submitted to Eustis as Secretary of War, and rejected by him, 
when the whole army of the United States did not cojitain 
forty officers of scientific or adequate capacity ; then, through 
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Colonel William Duane, a man of extensive military theoretical 
information, commanicated to Armstrong, who was too mach 
absorbed in the selection of capable 'Officers, fpr organizing a 
good army, which was his work as Wir-Secretary, to Ineditate 
other'undertakings — the project was finally embraced, appre- 
ciated, and undertaken by Monroe, with tranquil conviction, 
and blended with a political counteraction of the Hartford 
Convention, to convert* that plot into patriotism. The rank 
and file, the yeomanry,'tfae peculiar but patriotic plebSj of New 
England, to a man republican, and nearly afl intfexibly at- 
tached to the American Union; the talismanic trident of British 
naval supremacy shivered to atoms, for all moral Influences, 
while still predominant by mere superior force, scattered 
in fragments on 6very sea, lake, and river, from Canada to 
Louisiana ; the once terrible mariners ahd soldiers o^ England, 
no longer invincible, vanquished by land and water in unequal 
combat with American victors ^ ithe savager allies of Great Bri- 
tain^ from Mobile to Lake George, reduced by sanguinary de- 
feats to abject subjugation:-*-- yet England seized the New- 
foundland fisheries; hild part of Massachusetts conquered, in- 
sisted on the impressment of American seamen, the sovereignty 
of Indian tribes within the Stated, and the exclusive possession 
of all the lakes; Then and therefore it was that Halifax was 
to be wrested from her. by New England; and Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Canada, added as new pleiads to the Northern 
Constellation. An expedition from New ISngland to Halifax, 
even as a mere demonstration, woul^ draW the enemy from the 
Atlantic coast and the Western frontiers, and disturb lus South- 
em designs. Hostilitiee transferred from the centre and West, 
localized in the East, with large public expenditures there, were 
to engage and enrich a calculating population, by adding the 
temptation of individual gain to that' of the aggrandizement of 
all New England. Halifax, 'a seaport of one of the Eastern 
States, would put an end to British dominion in the New 
World, and much reduce its naval ascendency in tfie Qld. 
Without Halifax, there could be no British refitting, victual- 
ling, or smuggling, in Aniefica. Neither British army nor 
navy could be retained in this hemispherec One winter, with- 
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out Halifax, would annex Canada to the North-eastern States 
by the mere exclusion of all European commanication. Hali- 
fax, the nursery of English fisheries, the landing place, if not 
head-quarters, of their armi^, the best hai^bor for their navies, 
is the right arfn of Anglo-American power,' the quarter whence 
she searches the sea, by proclamation blockades whole coasts, 
establishes illegitimate contraband, and all the other unjust 
pplice of British admiralty-law, against which every- maritime 
people of Europe hgVe by turns in vain contended, and which 
it is the destiny of this republican empire to put an end to. 
There never will be perfect peace or undisturbed prosperity 
for the American people represented in Congress assembled at 
Washington, or tinquestioned stability of their Uiiion, till Hali- 
fax has a member in that Congress. 

Ill the middle of October, Monroe, acting-^ecretary^of War, 
Bubmittejl his plans to .Congress. Powerfulfy and fiercely re* 
sisted.as they were m* both houses, denounced and defied by 
State legislattp*e8 and others in New England, I believe they 
would have been enacted and effected, but for the second des- 
patches fro^i Ghent, communicated to Congress on the first 
of Decqmber. Much more moderate a^d pacific' than the 
prior despatches, laid before Congress in October, the last fell 
from sine qua non to uti possidetis, and,, if N-ew Orleans had 
fallen, were nK)re - dangerous than the fixft. But, at all 
events, they acted lamentably on Congri&ss. The war-pitch 
fel] as much at Washington as it did in London. The salutary 
apprehensicm of October turned ,to hopeful -confidence in De- 
cember. The nerve of opposition ^as strung afresh. Taxes 
the war-party could carry, and <iouble th^tn. But a military 
organization, such as the crisis and the Executive demanded, 
could not be accomplished. Dallas was refused his bank, and 
Monroe his regular army : both by votes of their own party, 
uniting with the opposition. Indeed, perhaps the intensity of 
effort for a bank proved detrimental to the exertions indispen- 
sable for an army. 

On the 17th of October, 1814, the new Secretary of War, 
Monroe, by letter to George M. Trqup, Chairman of the Mili- 
tary Committee, submitted the executive plan for reorganixing 
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and increasing the militarj force of the country. On the 27th 
of October, Mr. Troup, from that committee, reported to the 
House of Representatives, a bill for chissification, a second bill 
to increase the regular armj, and a third bill to authorize 
the President to accept yolunteers. *^ Gk*eat Britain," said the 
War-Secretary, ** requires terms spumed by the American na- 
tion, preliminary to negotiation and sine qua non to peace. 
The regular army is too small to resist her vast power ; the 
process of recruiting too slow to fill the ranks in time ; to call 
out masses of militia and march them far from home too op- 
pressive and expensive, without taking into account a .constitu- 
tional objection to it." The first bill then proposed to divide 
the white male population of the United States, between 18 
and 45 years of age, by assessors, into classes of 100 each, 
compellable, under penalty of a considerable fi^e, to furnish, 
within thirty day«, each class one man and keep him in na^ 
tion^l service. . The second bill proposed to add forty regi- 
ments to the regular &rmy, estimated at a nominal number of 
rather more than 60,000 men .then, so as to make it exceed 
100,000. • * • 

Gomparingcthe expense of militia wjth regular troops, ^o re- 
sist the combined land and water attacks of England, the 
Secretary estimated that of the militia as three times greater 
than regulars. Not less thiui 100,000 regular treops, there- 
fore, must be in the field next campaign, with which to deter 
the enemy from predatory, and vexatious inroads on our At- 
lantic coasts and towns, by carrying the war into his Canadian 
possessions. Classification was the method of raising th^se 
recruits, from which no one was to be exempted, except the 
President of the United States and governors of States. The 
bounty, in land and money, paid to idle, drunken, vagrant re- 
cruits, to fieduce them into service* and secure them by force, 
in money amounted to 8126, and in land to 160 acres, each 
'one. Instead of that, not government, but the inhabitants 
within 'the precinct of the class from which the draft was taken 
were to pay equally, according to the value of their property : 
if not paid within a given number of days, to be levied on their 
property, and repeated, in like manner, whenever a substitute 
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was to be raised for the first secrults. Reernits thus provided 
were to. be delivered to the lecruiting officer of the district, 
an^ marched to places of rendesvous designated by the War 
Department. Three modes vere suggested for the classifica- 
tion : 1. by the county courts ; 2. by the (Sounty militia officers ; 
3. by persons in each county aj^ointed for the purpose ; and 
the Secretary's fourfold plans were thus argued : — 

Firstly. The constitutional right to compel recruits, by 
drafts, cannot be dpubted. Congress may raise armies, without 
restriction of the mode; and it would be absurd to suppose 
that it can be done only Hy volunteers* Discipline is indis- 
pensable; courage, mechanical; all the citizens composi)ig a 
commonwealth have a right, collectively afkd individually, to 
each otherV services to repel danger, as l^islation may pre- 
scribe the manner, of which the lAilitia is conclusive proof and 
example, tfnd drafting is not more compulsive. The federal 
power of the miUtia . is limited, but that to raise armies is 
granted without limitation. Drawing men from the militia into 
the regular service, under regular officers, does not violate the 
constitutional right of the militia to choose thein own officers ; 
for th^ men are not drawn or drafted from the mijitia, but from 
the wiiole population. When enlisted, they do so as citizens, 
not as militia ; which, nevertheless, they all are by enrolment. 
All the people of the United States are enrolled as militia, 
and if they cannot be grafted into th^ regular army, how can 
they be enlisted ? Setting forth the merits of this method, in 
its complete equality, and rapidity of execution, the Se<?retary 
intimated that, should it be objectio^fible on account of the 
proposed tax on properly, it* might be jpaid by the federal 
government, fifty dollars in money to the recx:uit when engaged, 
and one hundred acres ef lancT to the drafted ma^, in ad4ition 
to his then land-bounty, during ev^ry year of the war's con- 
tinuance. 

Secondly, Distribute the whole militia of the' United States, 
according to age, into three classes, \>o' serve each two years, 
when called into actual service. 

Thirdly. Exempt every, five men ifrom militia service who 
supply one to serve during the .war ; a mode, by the advan* 
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tages it gave to wealth, admitted to be unequal, and otherwise 
injurious. 

Fourthly. If tffese three. modes are rejected, then recjuit 
as heretofore : but, instead of one hundred and feixty acres of 
land, give one hundred every year the war lasts. The first 
plan the Secretary preferred, as likely to' be found more efficient 
against the enemy, less expensive, and less biirthensome to 
the people. It b^s the venerable sanction of our Revolution, 
in which great struggle it was. resorted to, and with effect, to 
fill the ranks of the regtdar army^ and, he added with^reat 
but unavailing truth, if the United States makd this exertion, 
it is probable that the contest will soon be ended. 

Many, though never a majority rf even the*war-party, 
seconded this plan, which was resisted and denounced by the 
peace-party with extreme aversion, as conscription, though, in 
fact, no more tJhan a direct tax of two dollars worth of military 
service, or the alternative in money, contributed by each of the 
whole people of tlie Uuited States; but so like a measure of 
revolutionary France, used and abused by Bonaparte, as to be 
obnoxious to thd most fallacious misrepresentation, fi^ soon as 
proposed. Early in NcJvember, 'the Senate ef Connecticut 
resolved that the conscript-bill before Congr^s was unconsti- 
tutional^ tyrannical, And oppressive; and directed the Go- 
vernor, as soon as informed of its enactment, speedily to con- 
vene the Legislature-, to pass sucli laws as should be noicessary 
to protect citizens of that State from such oppression. The 
House of Bepresentatives concurred in that resolution by a 
larg» majority, udoluding many democratic votes ; and vexa- 
tious legal resistance to An act of Congress would have ensued, 
if the* conscription ^ad been attemp*ted in Connecticut. 

Instead of that plan, which w&s not favored in the Senate, 
the chainQan oTthB military committee, William & Giles, on 
the 6th of November, 1815, reported a bill making further 
provision for filling the ranks of the re^ar army, and a bill 
authorising the President to call on the Sflktes and territories 
for their, respective quotas of eighty thousand militia, to de- 
fend the frontiers of the United States But in the House of 
Bepresentatives, *the chairman of the military committee, Mr. 
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Troup, who was a zealous and able advocate of classification, 
on the 27th of October, 1814, reported the bill for filling the 
ranks of the regular army by classing the free male population 
of th^ United States ; a second bill to provide for the further 
defence of the frontiers of the United States, by authorizing 
the President to augment the military establishment ; and a 
third bill to authorize the President to accept the service of 
volunteers. Classification, denounced as conscription, never 
was fairly the subject of discussion, 'though largely debated in 
both houses, on the militia-bill, which alone was taken into 
consideration, and finally passed. On the 14th of November, 
1814, the Yote in. the Senate on the militia-bill was bat siz- 
teep to fifiteen a^nsl Joseph Anderson's motion to strike out 
two years, the proposed term of service. Senate debates, 
since so much more copious and profus^y published than those 
of the House, were then' little published, and rarely matters 
of the public attention since given to them. The National 
Intelligencer published but few Senate speeches, especially 
from the time when a national bank became the engrossing 
topic. Long and able arguments,. however, were presented to 
the Senate against the military bills^ by several of the federal 
members, *anrone whom Mr. Jonathan Mason took the lead. 

** Authority Ibr Congren to mise and support armiei^*' he said, ** is all the 
power they have on the sabj^t Cfcn they by it fierce su^ h part of the po- 
pulation and for such period as th^y please into t^e njgular army 1 Power 
80 transcendant anj dangerous should he derived from plain tenna The 
military power of the United IStates consists of a re^lar army, withodt limi- 
tation, and the militia pf the States, in certain emergencies and with certain 
limitationsL The militia must serve under their own ofiioers, within the 
States, and for short periods : three conditions inseparable (torn \heix service. 
Over the regular army the United States have unlimited power. But volun- 
tary enlistment, as derived from England,. is the only method contemi^ated 
by the Constitution for the mode of raising it Forcibly to taise armies 
pr08t)rates rights of person and property, by authority not given by the Con- 
stitution. If the power to raise armies be unlimited, it is greater than the 
power to tax, which must be uniformly ezerciped*; whereas Congress might, 
if the povfer of conscription he granted, exercise it aHogetfier in any one 
State, or eien part of a State. If government may forcibly raise an army, 
why not forcibly support it at free quarters 1 Empowered by the Constitutioo 
to provide and maintain a navy, may the men for it he impressed ! wRen it 
is against impressment the nation ia now at war. Conscription annub the 
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State-power over militia: for it is power to take by force, ibr the regular 
army, all person^ capable of roilitia-eervice. The States, in time of war, 
may constitutionally maintain regular armies: which, abandoned>by the 
federal government, several States are now organizing. May^ the federal 
governovent force them all into its regular army 1 Thus deprived of their 
militia and regular arm^ too, what would be left ibr defence of the States? 
If, as is asserted, every government has a fight to the personal -service of 
its citizens, and may coppel it, .that right exists, in this country, in the 
States only, and is not one of the poiwers delegated to their Union. The 
Secretary of War admits that men cannot be forcibly taken as militiamen, 
contending that they maylie as citizens. But. that is a distinction without 
a diference, which even Mr. Giles does not rely upon. ' That part of the 
project which proposes .a tax to nise the bounty within the precinct is in- 
compatible with the wfaole taxing authorities of the Constitution. The 
French Emperor's cruel conscription for the subjugatioo of Europe allowed 
certain exemptions. But ours lias none. Judges are to be taken frdm the 
courts, professors and scholars from seminaries of learning, to make a mili- 
tary nation, an ambitious government, and perpetual war. Such a measure 
cannot be submitted to, but ought to be resisted. Although the present is 
not the conscription<*bill, yet the militia-bill authorized the enlistment ef mi- 
nors. But enlistment is a contract, which can be made only with persons 
capable of contacting. No legal enactment can remove the disability of 
idiots or infants. Twenty-one years of age, established by the feu<fal sy»- 
tem as the period fat military service to begin, has-been adopted by the 
English common law and by the laws of all these States. All contracts of 
apprenticeship regard that period : and the federal Constitution is made with 
a view* to it, when it authorizes the raising of armies by voluntary enlist- 
ment. Has this government the power to break the contract of apprenticeship? 
The Congress of 177Q ordered. all minors to be dilcharged from* their army. 
Our Act of the 16th of Marcb, 1802| punishes their enlistment with peni^- 
ties. And the English statute, which Mr. jGriles has produced to show that 
minors are enlisted in England, allows four days for release from incautious 
and hasty enlistment It is extremely impolitic, moreover, thus to debauch 
our youth and to deprive our. infant manufactures of their he]p< ^n army 
of 140,000 men, most of them educated to military habits, will be •dangerous 
to liberty. Mr. Giles spoke of the regiment of London apprentices by which 
Cromwell gained the battle pf Naseby : but the same regiment aided him 
to overthrow Parliament and introduce an odious usurpation, which some 
military demagogue Vnay imitate here. Strong measures are said to be in- 
dispensable to save the country. Strong measures, beginning with the 
restrictive system and ending in this deplorable war, have brought it to the 
brink of ruin. The administration, by the terms of peace they ofier, aban- 
don the alleged causes of thfeir war as declared. Without satisfaction for 
the past, or security for the future, they long to go back to where they be- 
gan ; a war unnecessarily begun, and badly carried on, with profuse waste 
of treasure and destruction of public credit — what has it all done ? When 
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the nation pAssed into the hands of the party in power, it was prbsperoaa, 
with extensive commerce and ample revenues. Repealing jadicicns taies, 
they still had impost enough. Yet now, eVen-by borrowing, we can get 
nothing; and the war-debt will double that at the epd of the Revolution. 
£ven the cannon for the two ships of the line boiltr in New Elngland are to 
be transported from Washington, 500 miles, at enormous eJtpense. Waste 
and profusion ire as notorious as the empty treasury. What the navy aod 
i^rmy have done is their work, for which the administration deserve no cre- 
dit An army is employed to proteot tbe fleet on Lake Ontaria The large 
veasek of war last year authorized by Congress are none of them sent to 
flea, but cooped up in harbo^ most of them of ^ew England, protected by 
militia unpaid, and a large part of Massachusetts held by the ^emy, with- 
out an effort to retake it. Idle and fruitless attempts to oon()uer Canada 
have employed the army and aavy, and exhausted the funds of the natioo. 
During three cad^niignB nothing ba9 been gained. Yet the Secretary of 
Waf calls for more men for Canada, — he who lately fled with dismay fitm 
the handful of men that took this capital. For defence, ifhd restricted to it,** 
Mr. Mason said, "he would vote to Madison's i^dminfstration means as long 
as they are clothed with constitutional authority. 0ut only for defence, 
which, if abandoned by it, the State -governments would undertake." 

• _ 

Joseph Yarnum, Robert GoMsborougli/ Jesse ^ledso^, Chris- 
topher Gore, Obadiah German, and William B. Giles, continned 
the debate in th^ Senate. Mr.* Giles pronounced the French 
conscription, ^^ but for the bad uses made of it, the best and 
most equitable system ever devised." Mr. Gore declared that, 
if there remained any of the spirit of liberty whioh impelled 
our ancestoi*s to deeda of glory, and, under Providence, achieved 
our liberies, the militla-law weuld be resisted, and he had do 
difficulty in adding that it ought to be resisted: Iti the name 
of bis venerable friend, Mr. Ejng, confined to bed by illness, 
Mr. Gore moved to recommit the bill, with instruotions to 
*' call fprth tnilitia for nine months, with an option, to the 
aeveral States, in lieu of such detachments of militia, tof raise 
and furnish for the service of the United States, 'for the term 
of two years, unless sooner discharged, bodies of State troops 
equal in number to th^ respective' quot^ of militia; such 
State troops to be organized, armed, and equipped, according 
to law; their officers to be appointed by the respective States; 
their serdces to be* limited within the States in which they 
should be raised, oif within an adjoining State ; to be subject 
to the rules and articles ^f war; to receive the same pftj) 
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clothing, ratibns, and forage, and to be entitled to the same 
privileges a)id immuvties as the troops of the Umted States." 
Christ(2pher Gore, one of the Massachusetts Senators, iv(^s a 
gentleman of good appearance, manners', and repute,ynot vio'- 
lent or excessive by nature or habit ; but, from several years' 
residence in -England, during t^at country's land-reverses apd 
sea-successea in* war with Prance, shut up in her insular seclu- 
sion,, and overpowered by English prejudices, had imbibed 
English aversion to every thing French. Duriiv^ most of the 
seven years 'of Mr! King's American mis3ion in London, Mr. 
Gore lived there^ as one of the commissioners under Jajr's treaty 
concerning claims, in close intimacy with Mr. King, who shared 
Mr. Gore's. English notions of Bonaparte, conscription, and 
othei French objects pf English 'abomination. Their families, 
intimate in England, lodged together at Georgetown, in the 
District of Columbia ; gentlemen both of fortune, figure, and 
respectability, .whose position and predilection On the war- 
measures fairly represented the least (ktctious portion of -East- 
em opposition. Mr. King's constitutional opinions, ' having 
been, when yet young, an active and leading member of the 
Convention which framed the Constitution of the United States, • 
were received with, and entitled to, much respect. Original 
federalism Waa well represented in him : a patriotic American 
preference, strongly tincture.d with admiration of English in« 
stitutions and repugnance *<o France, v 

Mr. Gore premised that the power of the States over the militia I'emaJDs 
with .them always, uncontFolled, except in cei|aiii specified cases, when 
Congress may ca]\ then) forth, ^iroserving their officers and organization, 
and exolading from their command all other persons than the President of 
the United States. Insurrection and invasion are the cases specified ; the 
United Stat^ are empowered to govern the militia only^ when m their ser- 
vice, and then commanded by none but the President as cotiTknander-in-chief, 
named in the Constitution as such. There being no insurrection, it is only 
to repel iuvuBion that the militia can be called for ; and Mr. Gore contended 
that Congress had no powd( to call forth the m&itia to serve two years in 
protection of the frontier& To repel invasion implies sudden and short ser- 
vice, such as that which is commonly perforn^ed by militia, not regular 
troops, trained an4 disciplined to longer and greater service. Thc^United 
States are bound to protect each State from invasion, and provide* for the 
common defence, which must be done by. armies, but cannot be done by 
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militia who belongs to the States. If they can be called into service fi>r two 
years, then they may for ten, or for life. To protect frontiers, as this bill 
provides, is more than to repel invasion. 

The second section, which classifies, .undertakes \o govern them before 
they are in service. It is the first step on the odious ground of conscriptioo, 
which never will or ought to be submitted to, 6ut, if attempted, will be re- 
sisted in many States, at every hazard, by all who have any regard for pub- 
lic liberty of State rights. To class the miKtiajnto divisions, and take from 
each an individual by compulsion,«avowedly, but pretendedly, for protection, 
will 4)0 followed by misapplication of the thus conscribed individuals to on- 
constitutional purpoeesL This militiarbill is only preUminary.to the conscrip- 
tion-bill to follow it, and ab9>rb the militia in the regular army. Mr. Gore 
closed by pfoposing Mr. King's instvuetions, before mentioned. 

Robert Goldsborough, of Maryland, and Dayid Daggett, of 
ConnecticQt, supported Mr. Mason and Mr. Gore in this de- 
bate with elaborate speeches, revised and published, in which 
the arguments against the constitutionality and the policy of 
any compulsory military system were repeated ; the army be- 
^g) ^^^7 insisted, to. be' raised by enlistment, and the militia 
to be controlled by the States. ^ 

During several days, the 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 
19th, and 21st of November, 1814, this subject was debated 
in the Senate, where amendments were submitted by Robert 
Goldsborough apd Joseph Anderson, which it is umtecessary 
to particularize. At length^ on the*22d of November, the de- 
bate closed,, with the rejection of Mr. Gore's motion to recom- 
mit, and the bill passed — 19 ayes to 12 nays. 

7he long-continued and anxious sessions of several days 
proved too much for the aged and slight fr^me of the ^ice- 
President, Elbridge Gerr^, who died, on the morning -of the 
23d of November, 1814, very suddenly, in his seventieth year. 
At one of the^ public offices, feeling unwell, he was taken home 
in a carriage, insensible when he got there, and expired soon 
aften Elbridge G^rry, a natiye of M^irblehead, Massachu- 
setts, was the son of ^ merchant, and 1)red a merchant, after 
being educated and honorably graduated at Harvard Univer- 
ait^y. Soon elected by Marblehead to the Massachusetts Le- 
gislature, he became an active and efficient meiAber, associated 
with Adams, ' Hancock, Warren, and other, eminent Repub- 
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licans. The day after the battle of Lexington, he escaped 
from a house, attacked by the British ; and slept with Warren 
the night before the battle of Bunker's hill, whose 'last words 
to him were, "Dulce et decorem est pro patria mori." Elected 
to Congress, he signed the Declaration of Independentse, and 
continued a member dufing the whole Revolution, always con- 
stant and assiduous. As a member of the Gonvention of 1787, 
which formed the Constitution of the United States, Mr. Gerry 
warmly opposed Hamilton'^ deemed aristocratical, suggestions, 
and refused hi^ signature', because the instrument was less re- 
publican than he' desired. But elected to Congress under the 
Constitution, he gave it, as the will of the pational majority, 
an open and heartj* -support. In 1798, during the hostilities,' 
without declaratioif of war, by the\Fnited States against France, 
President Adams sent Mr. Qerry, with Generals Pinckney and 
Marshall, to France, as commissioners ; where Gerry saved 
the peace, as Adams declared, by opposing the< inclinations of 
his collc^agues to promote war. In 181P, he was chosen Go- 
vernor of Massachusetts by a majority over Christopher Gore, 
the federal candidate. Elected Vice-President in 1812, ^fter 
being defeated By Caleb Strong lus Governor of Massachuaetts, 
Be closed nearly half a century of^ eminent public service "by 
dyiug at his post, honorably poor. His person was slender, 
features large, disposition gay, and manners engaging. Play- 
ing blindmon's buff, with the young ladles where he' lodged, 
the night beforb his death,- that exce^ o{ recreation, at his 
advanced age, after the fatigues of several Successive days 
of arduous presidency in the Senate, probably hastened a de- 
mise whicb was at all events n^ar at hand. 

On the 16th df December, 1815, Mr. Gore introduced a bill 
to pay Vice-President Gerry's widow feuch salary as would 
have been' payable to him during the residue of the tetm for 
which he was elected, had he. so long lived : which, on the 
17th of December, was passed hjAi ayes to 12 nays ; all the 
federalists, and a few liberal democrats, voting for it, the great 
bt)dy of the democratic party represented in the negative vote. 
On the 20th of February, 1815, Mf. Eppes moved, in the 
House of Representatives, the indefinite postponement of that 
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bill, which was carried by 86 ayes to 44 nays ; not party voteSi 
members of both parties voting on each side ; some jfrom per- 
Bonal dislike to the deceased ; many, like Eppes, from aversion 
to the principle of any app*roach to a civit pension, nearly all 
of whom would vote milit^u-y pensions for wounds received by 
mercenaries; sustaining the monarckiciJ encouragement of 
war by rewards for it, withheld from a long life of much mora 
useful and important civil service. The Vice-President's pomp- 
ous funeral cost several hundred doUarSi a sum much needed 
by his numerous, poor family. Congress gave him a costly 
interment at public expense, but refus'bd any allowance to hia 
distressed widow and children. A long train. of hired car- 
riages; the President, with his cabinet, and Congress, in 
mourning ; the Russian and French ministers, in their coaches 
and four, conten^g, almoat in a race,, for precedence in the 
train, followed the Vice-President's hearsq, also drawn by foi^ 
horses, which nearly ran away with the corpse, under the ex- 
citement of the diplomatic commotion — all that so poor a city 
as Washington could exhibit of shabby par4de fqr the obse- 
quies of the second magistrate of the Union, to whose impo- 
verished family not a cent of gratuity was allowed, when his 
salary would have saved diem froiJ deluding want, and the 
cost of the marble monument Congress erected to his memory^ 
in the public grave-yard, from inconsistency. 

The Vice-President's, death was seised upon, by the opposi- 
tion, to disclose part of their pl%n forscarrying on defensive 
war by a united country.' The militia, denounced as a con- 
scription bill, passed the Senate on ijie 22d of. November, 
1814 ;' his death followed on the 23d, and funeral on the 24tL 
On the 25th, Obadiaji German, a New York senator of the 
democratic party, but extremely inimical to Jf adison's' admin- 
istration, moved that the Senate should, on the 28th, proceed 
to the choice of a president pr(ftempore ; his design,, and that 
of the opposition generally, beyig that, by way of compromise 
of parties, M^. King should be elected. But the motion was 
instantly negatived, by 20^ to 10; and by the same vote, on 
motion of Richard^Brent, to. proceed at once to an election, 
John Gailiiard, of South Carolina, was electpd. The admiais- 
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tration Jiad it in tKeir power, said the opposition press, to have 
disarmed it by magnanimity. The possibility that the tiempo- 
rary president of the Senate might be called on to dis^^harge 
the executive power, was an occasion for magnanimous concili- 
ation. • By Ihe selection of Mr. King, his party would have 
seeiv-evidence of that desire for harmony, said by the adminis- 
tration to be so 4osirable, and all that was wanting to unions 
Such an advance would have been cordially reciprocated; 
would have soothed the irritations of New England, and set an 
example of union gladly followed ; -cheered the 'country, and 
disconcerted the enemy. Bu€ the delusion is over, said the 
federal press. It is pli^in that to exclusive power Ihe adminis- 
tration mean toweling, and the. party opposed to their war is 
driven to antagdnism. By Mr. Gerry *s death, Providence 
afforded an opportunity to preserve the Union, and prevent, 
otherwise, inevitable civil commotion. The bill passed by the 
Senate, the last day he presided in that body,, must lead to 
fatal consequences, unless advantfige is taken of his demise to 
cultivate indispensable union. * 

Fusion, or amalgamation 0{ parties, w^s one of the expe- 
dients, in that exigency, urged by the party out x>t power, 
and taken into consideration by the Executive, or parts of it. 
When the firs^ great reverses occurred, in 1812, Jefferson was 
thouglft of as Secretary of State, and Monroe as Xieutenant- 
Oeneral, for which pujrpose Ddarbbrn was to be restored to the 
War Department, ahd Eustis placed in thd State Department; 
Whether Madison or Jeffers6n contemplitted these changes, J 
am not able to say. But Monroe certainly desired, early in 
the war, tO' be appointed Lieutenant-Generd. In itie latter 
part of 1814, wh^n an Intimate friend suggested to him the 
introduction* of some of the federalists intathe administration, 
he answered : — ^ 

•) 
** An amalgamation of parties in the administration ? With whom would 
the treaty be forniedl Men of principle, who bad signalised themselves by 
their patriotism, or who, after having formerly asserted .tjiose rights in public 
stations, had given them' up in the present war, denied the justice of the 
cause, and done every thing in their power to prevent its success, short of 
joining the standard of the enemy and bearing arms against their own 
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country. Could a compact be made in good faith on their ptrt, ooe whicn 
bound them to change their policy, to wheel completely round for a price ! 
Would their associates, who got nothing, go with them ? They would sup- 
port those who got into the cabinet only on the principle that a breach bad 
been made in the wall, which would open it to the whole party, and they 
would support the vanguard only while they saw they were not betrayed. 
As soon as these new administration men adopted a system of policy which 
they had before opposed, they would be abandoned ; and if tliey adhered to 
the former policy, they would paralyze- every efSbrU and, either producing a 
useless change^ overthrow the republican administration and party, or force 
on it and the party new struggles, to extricate themselves from new dangers 
The republican administration act under a charter not to be violated. It is 
no justification to it to a(y that it is thrown into great diQcuIties by a vir- 
tuous struggle with a foreign power, which have been greatly augmented by 
the unprincipled conduct of an internal party, to bargain with the latter to 
lessen its difficulties^ to force itKlf, under a pretext of saving the country. 
Such a bargain would ruin the admiabtration, the pifrty, and perhaps the 
cause of free government There ,can be no change of administratioQ but 
by the people. That must be by change of party. Compacts may be made 
in England, where the ministry takes its' power from the king. But [here] 
it process fromr the people. A compact by the administration, to admit 
into the cabinet (not to act under it in the army, or a foreign mission), in a 
participation of power,«w^uld npt be justified on any correct view of the 
subject The theory, or motive as* suggested [by you] is benevolent and 
patriotic, but would be ruinous in practice." 

On the 30th of November, 1814, the Housq i^ent into com- 
mittee of, the i^hole* on the army bills, Nathaniel Macon in the 
chair : but as it was late in a dark day, and ike attendance 
thin, little more was done than to read the. Senate militia-bill, 
and the House classification bill. Next day, first of December, 
the President sent in the second despatches from Ghent, which 
had the effect of undoing whatever of energy and unanimity 
the first despatches wrought An Congress^! While invasion and 
conquest frowned upon u^, resistance ^as rojosed. But as doon 
as the negotiations at Ghent assumed a more pacific aspect, 
Congress relapsed into that state of indecision, procrastination, 
and inaction, which are apt to infect large assemblies. 

Still, on the 2d of Decetnber, 1814, the. House, on Mr. 
Troup's motion, went into committee of the whole on the mili- 
tary bills, Roger Nelson in the chair';*but, on Mr. Calhoun's mo- 
tion, overruled Mr. Troup's endeavor that the classification biD 
should be first considered, to which, with Mr. Calhoun, it pre- 
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ferred the Senate's militia-bill ; whereupon the militaij chair- 
man aimed at o^ce at the vitals of that bill, by moving to 
strike out Ae first section. He warned the committee against 
the yesterday's disclosures, by which the enemy might, at 
Ghent, deceive, disarm, and conquer us. The Senate bill had 
not even beea referred to the military committee. It proposed 
militia and mere defence, when regulars and ofiensive opera- 
tions were indispensable ; for which latter, classification and 
draft were the best, the safest, and only efiectual method. 
Though the opposition objected to this as a party wnr, yet 
Europe, posterity, and history, would look to the result alone, 
regardless of which party waged the war. The enemy must 
be struck where most viAnerable, in his commerce and territo- 
ries, for which neither militia nor enlisted (Soldiers ^rill suffice. 
Thirteen thousand men, at an expense, of two millions, is all 
we have enlisted in the last twelve montfid ; and we must have 
a hundred thousand regulars, besides vohinteers and militia. 
The plan of the Secretary o£ War, Jlr. Troup insisted, was 
the only efiectual o;i^. Without going into the military argu- 
ment, Mr. Calhoun replied that the Senate militia-bill, «already^ 
by passing that body, almost a law, was not inconsistent With 
the classification scheme : and a m&jority of two votes went 
with him to prefer the Senate bill for consideration, nearly 
every opponent of the war voting with Mr. Calhoun to post- 
pone the classification bill, from which rising blow it never 
recovered. By Mr. Calhoun's love to lead, and .dislike to fol- 
low, the principal plans .of the administration, military and 
financial, *^ere frustrated that session: Iboth army and bank 
failing much by his means. On Samuel McK^e of Kentucky's 
^motion, the 'section was struck out of the biliVhich confined 
the militia to their own or next adjoining States. After inef- 
fectual motions, by Joseph Ldwisi, to reduoe the term of service 
from two years to six months, and by Timothy Pitkin, to 
strike out the enlistment of tninors, the bill was reported to 
the House, but never received its sanction. 

Only one general military bill was cai^'ied that session — the 
act for filling the ranks of the regular army ; but neither the 
militia, the classification, nor the volunteer-bill, became laws. 
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After fastening the merely defensive militia-l)ill by precedence 
on the House, the' opposition maintained and improved their 
advantage during several days of animated controversy. Ti- 
mothy Pitkin, CJrrus King, Thomas- Grosvenpr^ Artemus Ward, 
and Mr. Webster, by reiterated assaults, endeavored to prevent 
the enlistment of mijMrs, though always defeated, mostly by 
considerable majorities. A fatal blow was given to the militia- 
bill by %f r. Eppes's motion, which carrie^^ to reduce the term 
of service from two years to one. Morris Miller followed 'it 
tip by proposing sir months, wWch he supported by a very long 
speech against conscription, succeeded by Richard Stockton's 
motion^ to postpone the bill indefinitely, on which motion he 
argued the constitutional questions with much ability. On 
Saturday, the 10th of December, 181^, the House sat from ten 
in the morning lill eight at nighl, in ardent discussion,* over- 
coming numerous efforts for amendment and adjournment, till 
at length Maeon, who voted againsi us on every division, -threw 
in the most perplexingpf all discords by a motion to change 
the apportionment of mpitia attiong the Stlttes froni the basis 
of congr^sional representation to that of free white popula- 
tioti, which intractable controversy at last compelled the House 
to adjourn. On Monda/, the Ifth of December, 1814, Ma- 
con's motion was rejected, but an adroit motion of Mr.' Web- 
ster, to reduce * the term of service to six months, was within 
one vote of carrying ; «id, finally, their term of two* jean* 
service reduced by one vote to on6, the House returned their 
bill to the Senate, with otheralteratiofis. — a mere militia^bill, 
as it WAS, and nothing more, aasailed by the whole body and 
'best talents of the Federalists, reinforced by not a few of the 
war-members, as an odious conscription, which horror they 
evoked from another military bill, not debated; and opposed 
every military m^sure with an acrimony and alarm that spread 
abroad ihj^ough the country. The militia, they contended, is 
a merely State force, disposabl6 by the national government 
only in case of actual invasion, or insurrection, which they 
denied to be the e^igepcy then. The federaV government was 
thus to depend on the States^ foV its defence. Committees of 
conference between the two houses were resorted to. The 
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Senate disagreed to otur reddction of the service from two years 
to one: the conference 'proifosed to compromise at eighteen 
months, to which the House would not agree. The House 
authorized the President to call directly on all tnilititirofficers, 
by requisition, in case of failure of the governor of a State to 
comply with it ; to which the Senate disagreed, and on which 
the House insisted. The day before Christmas, the House 
took its stand, and on the 28th of December, 1814, the Senate, 
on Mr. King's motion, by a vote of 14 to 18, postponed fur- 
ther con8ide];ation of the bill to a day beyond the session. 
Further attempts were made to revive the subject, but without 
success. Proi^ects of peape, contrivances of party, and differ- 
ences of opinion in the dominant party, with motions and votes 
of some of its most leading men, not only prevente<} the militia 
being turned into conscripts, but repudiated Jih&m altogether. 

During these controversies, Mr. Troup produced, from the 
forgotten files of the War Department, President Washington's 
message to Cohgrea39 the 31st of January, 1790, presenting his 
Secretary Knos*s plan of a militia-army, and designating , a 
well-organized militia as the best national relianc^ ; condemn** 
ing as immorsd, inadequate, and vicious, the system of voltm- « 
tary enlistment — producing armies unfavorable to eauality 
and liberty ; suggesting a division of the whole militia of the 
United States into classes <5f twelve men each,Trom each, of 
i^Mch the federal government should draft ofte man for the 
regular army. Such a view of the constitutional power and 
the policy of Congress, suggested by Washington, with Knox 
as Secretary of War, Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Revolution-recollections of *Madisoh and Monroe enabled 
them to urge irith force : but widiout much effect on the party 
claiming Washington As their patioii, whose opposition to the 
war, and more vehement resistance of what was denounced as 
French conscription, emboldened the unscrupulous to intimate 
that Wasjiington was not the* wisest interpreter 6f political in- 
struments; hut a mere soldier, misled by^ Steuben, another 
soldier, a drill-serjeaUt, incapable of appreciating constitu- 
tional liberty, not to be followed as guides on its questions. 
Grobvenor said that the plan was General Knox's, not Fresi- 
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dent Washington's. William Gaston, in the course of an elo- 
quent protest against classification, said — 

"The monstrous and detestable doctrine asserted by our Secretary of 
War, that the general goven^ment has an uncontrolled power to force e?ery 
American into the i^nks of a regular army has been enforced by the autho- 
rity of vVaahington. Mine be the task," said Gaston, •* to rescue his revered 
name from that reproach. The plan was that of Washington's Secretary 
of War, General •Knox ; not President' Washington's, as hfs letter of the 
Slst of January, 1790, submitting it to Congress, shows. It vas a plan de- 
vised under the Confederation, when, the only power of Congress to raise 
militia was by draf\s on the States. Washington submitted it to Congress 
for their consideration, and they never sanctioned or acted on it It was a 
mere report on militia from the head of the War Department — of militia 
as preferable to a standing army, for the <ni]ilary establishment of a free 
people ; a bold plan of militia'torganizatioq.; an army of militia; not regular 
soldiers; an atmy to be formed by requisitioos on the States, to be employed 
only in the exigencies of the Constitution, and to be commanded by officers 
appointed by the StaPe authorities. No drafl wks recommended of militia 
into a regular army. ' Knox's plan f)roposes a similar classification of sea- 
men for maritime defence, for which. He .says. State regulation would be 
necessary, which proves that he did not suppose that4he federal government 
18 empowered to embody either land or sea-forces without State co-opera- 
tion." • * . 

To constitutipnal objections' were superadded those against 
the poUcy 'and practicability of the measure. Joseph Lewis 
condeHincd its making no distiaction in favor of the sect of 
Friends and other religious denominations, conscientiously op- 
posed to bearing arms. Jonathan Mosely, acknowledging that 
the character of the war had changed frop offensive to defen- 
sive, by no merit however of those who declared and prose- 
cuted it, denied that the change made any difference in the 
duty of those who opposed it, whose support is no more neces- 
sary than ever for its maintenance. . Let the majority vote si^ 
plics. He had never vote(^ for any bill to carry on war, and 
never would. When, as Mr. Webster )iad said, we wage the 
war, we will vote for its supplies, but not till then. The ma- 
jority must carry it on :• which they could do, not by force of 
reason, but the previous question. But, if it was to be done 
by such measures as that in question,* Mr. Mosely predicted 
that there would be no occasion for committees of investigation 
to inquire into the causes of the failure of our arms. With 
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long lugubrious Gennan and English descriptions of French 
conscription, Morris Miller denounced it as worse than deaths 
Governor Tomkins, one of the pioneers of the system, had par- 
doned a horse-thief on condition of his enlistment. Are Ame- 
rican youth to he a^ociated with ^uch soum of the earth to 
fight the sweepings of Europe for the conquest of Canada ? 
What have w5 got there, at Niagara and Bridgewater, but bar- 
ren, bloody, blasted honor ? Michillimacinac and Fort Niagava, 
our Western keys, both lost, without an effort to regain j;hem. 
General Brown fighting for the mere point of honor, instead 
of being pent to reiofbrcd Izar4, by unpardonable folly marched 
away to the relief of Brown. In the midst of tBe. smouldering 
fires o£ this miserable metropolis, tl\e government sits down to 
the madness of another attempt on Canada, more hopeless than 
ever, with in army of conscripts, to be led by knights of the 
spur, breathless from the races of Bladensburg, who will not 
take warning by Bonaparte's colossal split on the rock of con-; 
scription. If the Secretary's plan is adoptefl, personal free- 
dom is no more, and the Union destroyed for ever. A New* 
York merchant, William Irving, answered his colleague. Miller, 
that by disgraceful terms,* which no member of Congress would 
accept, the enemy had put an end to all difference between 
offensive and defensive war, and peace *out of question. War 
thus the only altemative,'was not classification the best way 
to wage it, and where to wage it mere matter of military 
policy? The inclination, w^ich in October displayed kself, 
generally to resist the demands of. England disappeared pnder 
the influences of peace-prospects and strong war-measures, 
which in December paralyzed legislation. *In October opposi- 
tion to the war much abated, and its advocates were quite 
ascendant. In Npvember and December they were vanquished 
in votes, if not in reason. Mr. Wm. P. Duvall, of Kentucky, 
one of the last speakers of an elaborated view of the subject, 
in vain tried ridicule of Mr. Miller's speech^ in addition to ar- 
guments. Conscription was a chimera, more dreadful than the 
Gorgon's head. That«the whole people would be compelled to 
serrcy or pay a tax for a Bubstitute, thus to fight for their 
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country, or lose part of it -^ that siinple alternative was tor- 
tared into insuperable objections 

" The federal party,'* Mr. Webster said, ««haB all the talents and oonfi> 
dence of the country^ Our army must be withdrawn finom the invasion of 
Canada, and the whole restrictive system renounced.** 

•*We hSive not an ally,** said Mr. Oakley,- *^ilDt a friend, in the world. 
All Europe looks, coldly on, while Great Britain pats forth her immense 
might to crush us. Under such circi^mstances and her dnjast demands, we 
may b^ constrained, he now confessed, to vote tasres, which this administra- 
tion ill deserves, and will be sure to mismanage, as they have done, and do 
every thing ; who, in theic i^ructigns to the commissioners at Ghent not 
to insist on relinquishment of iifipressment, have struck their flag.** ' 
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Mr. Oalhoon, though apparently opposed to classification, 
and strongly to Dallas's plan of. a bank, uniformly sustained 
tbe war of invasion.- 

<* Our fenance^,** said he, in October, **are deranged, an^ can'be restored 
only by rigorous ta)cation. One* hundred thousand militia are now in the 
field. Fifty thousand regular troops 'w6uld cost moch less, and much better 
defend the seaboard ; and w^ must invade Canada with fifty thousand more. 
He .hoped the miserable objectioils to that invasion were abandoned, till he 
heard Mr. Webster repeat them. It was so obviously the cheapest and 
most efiectual mode of operating on our enemy^ that thinking men of all 
parties agreed in it No man, -with tn Auierican heart, can hear of the 
enemy's terms of peace without indignation: Let us baifie his vain hc^ies, 
for which we ^ have abundance. of means, if, we do but use them, which de- 
pends altogether on the promptitude of Congress, not to waste, time in 
debate, but act at once. That i^ the way to honorable peace, which is 
always at England's option, notwithstanding Mr. Webster's unfair and un- 
founded insinuations to the conCtary. Preparations for resistuice will give 
peace, even without using what nAy be prepared. England does not expect 
or desire peace on the terms demanded. She is repossessed of her wishes 
of TO, revives the war of the Revplutiod, and puts us again to straggle for 
independence. It is a struggle for existence.** 

But probability of peace, %nd exigencies of war, increased 
taxation, much increased expenditures, larger armies of regu- 
lar soldiers, and severer methods of, their embodiment, disturbed 
the unity of the war-party, lind embbldened their opponents. 
The course of the author of this Histoncal Sketch is no t>ther* 
wise important than as it indicates thi^t of others, and erents 
of which he endeavors to give as fair an account as a party to 
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tlieir ^xcitementa, after a long interval to allay prejudice, 
can-do. 

'* Last year/* said he, on the 9«h of December, 1814, ** Mr. Webster told 
us what New England would do, if w\r inv<^ed her. Ydt, now that it is 
in their plantations and to^no, and rings fixe ciirfew «very night there, 
what resistance do they^make in deien8i?e, more than baittle in o&nsive, 
war? They threaten ua with disunion for passing a mere militla-law. Mr. 
Webster's threat of that calamity, or the eyent itself, would be a less evil 
than the Middle Free States being.deterred by such menace from their right 
and duty. Disunion was their threat against the embargo-laws, till, with their 
repeal, they brought on war. The enemy is warring, not against our Union 
and resources, which are invincible, but our divisions and prejudices. Pos- 
terity will register the declaiatidki of this much-abused war as the wisest of. 
American measures. • Were it to declare anew, after all that has happened, 
I would vote for it But Canada is dot conquered, and Mr. Webster taunt- 
ingly recalls Mr. Calhoun*s prediction, that it would be. As the qoeans of 
peace, has it not been ? Russia now, like FVance after the battle of Savatoga, 
in 1777, will come to our aid when we can da without it The campaign on 
the Niagara endures us peace. Stil), we must have armieq, merd provision 
for which by Act oT Congress will give it, without raising them. Let Mr. 
Webster look to English statutes, and he will* find Chatham by conscritition 
raising thfB army by which Wolfe conquered Canada. The French is not 
the only conscription. It wa8>Roman-^is essentially republiican and uni- 
versal. The fanciful, however eloquent, distresses of it depicted by Mr. 
Webster will be nothing compared to those of the^oountry without fts indis- 
pensable reinforcement , There is no danger and little distfess to be feared, 
if we are united in Congress, to inarshal the means of the country, as was 
done in the Revolution, and urged by President Washington, even in time 
of peace, merely to prepare for war. War-votes and acts will ch^ply ren- 
der superfluous war-bctiontf anct Jsufibrings." . » 

Cyrus King replied, that the captured part»of Massachusetts felt tBfe fed^ 
ral government, which was bound to defend it, only by its taxation, insults, 
and oppression. That part is not reoaptured indeed : but why is not Niap 
garal Why is the way fipom this^seat of government to the President's 
fesidence dammed up by enemies 1 Do the Iriends of the miscreants vbo 
submit to this dare to reflect on the valor and patriotism of New England, 
proved in the ojd French war and in the present Fnenck war? It is indeed, 
says the historian of the former war, laughable to see a fbw dissipated 
bashaws, tyrants over a parcel of negro^slaves, give themselves arrs on the 
subject of liberty. 

All that gorernment conld effect was, the act originating in 
Senate, and passed into a law the 10th of Decemher, 1814, 
making further provisioi^ to fill the ranks of the regular army, 
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by vhich recruiting officers were authorized to enlist aH free, 
able-bodied, effective men, from eighteen years of age to fifty, 
allowing the minor recruit four days after enlistment to with- 
draw it, and giving the masters of apprentices 'enlisted part of 
the bounty-money ; 320, instead of 160, acres of land to each 
non-commissioned officer and soldier when honorably discharged 
from service, if killed or dying in service, to accrue to his 
widow, children, -or parents ; and exempting from militia-ser- 
vice any person subject to it who furnished a recruit for the 
army of the United States, at bis own expense, to serve during 
the war, delivered to some recruiting officer, receipting for such 
recruit, who was entitled to4he 360'acres of bounty-land. That 
inadequate pro.vision, together with an act passed the 27 th of 
January, 1815, authorizing the President to accept the eervices 
of not exceeding eighty thousand -State troops and volunteers, 
which, soon after peace^ on the 27th of February, 1815, was 
repealed, were all the military sinews allowed by 'Congress for 
the war during that Session^ lasting five months before the 
peace. 

The report by the Federal Republican, Alexander Hanson*8 
journal, of the final passage in the House of that bill, was that, 
^' after Fifike, of Vermont, moved to recommit it, as a milk and 
water affair, which was opposed with animation by Richard M. 
Johnson, and three times the previous qaestion was defeated 
by the casting vote of the Speaker, Cheves, Mr. Ingerooll 
called for the previous question, whidi was si^stained, and by 
a vot^ of 91 to 71 — but one member from all New England 
for it — the bill was ordered to be engrossed, for a third read- 
ing. Thus/* said that journal, ^^ this pretended militia-bill, the 
pioneer of conscription, was carried by force; the coffin of 
State sovereignties, ffhose last nail was driven by that infernal 
hammer, the previous question.'' 

In the .Senate, although out of place on the militia-bill, the 
^classification-question was gravely and well argued. In the 
House there was Aot much discussion, upon which ^one of the 
hading adherents of the administration ventured. Nor did its 
opponents go much beyond declamatory attacks on French 
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conscription, except Richard Stockton, whose elaborate speech 
was published at large. 

Disclaiming party^motives, and acknowtedging the difficulties the govern^ 
ment had to contend with in ai^ awful crisis, when an honorable peace can 
not be made, — without money, credit, or adequate force, we must try an- 
other campaign ; overlooking the insanity of its declaration and imbecility 
of its prosecution, and voting for every rational increase of revenue or troops, 
Mr. Stockton said that, still h» could not go beyddd the Constitution, which 
no state-necessity would* justify. The monstroue device of drafts from the 
militia to^fill the ranks of the army is not now before us: public repugnance 
having damned it to eternal sleep. But tbe militia, for whom we are now 
legislating, belong to the States, and not to the United States — cpmpre- 
bending the whole male population capable of i)earing arms, exemptions of 
some being matter of grace and favor. This militia belonged to the States 
before their present Union, to which they have never surrendered it . They 
have given Congress leave, in certain cases, to call for the militia, to arm 
and organize and discipline them: but* only thereby to enforce the laws, 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions: a mere concurrent power. The 
bill provides for calling forth eighty thousand militia for defence, and com- 
pels that eighty to furnish forty thousand regular soldiers. But the Consti- 
tution does not authorize calling forth the militia to defend our frontiers 
from invasion, which would be unlimited power to make use of the militia 
during war. If such power exist, the militia mfiy be marched anywhere 
within, or even withput, the United States, to defend them while war lasts; 
nay, to call them out, as would be prudent and proper, before the war begins 
or is declared. No such power exists ; no power at all to call for militia 
till actual invasion. The old system, under the confederation, was by 
requisition on the States; wheceas Congress have now the entjre war-powers 
of sword and purse, without State intervention, by regular armies to defond 
tbe States: but not by converting the State militia into United ^States regu- 
lars. The Constitution contains no grant of the militia to the general go- 
vernment for defence. I may be asked, cannot the militia be called fqrth 
till inva^on takes placet ^he act of 1795 answers, if invaded or m immi-. 
nent danger of it ; by which is meant, danger at hand. War is not that 
exigency, because it may not be attended by invasion. ^ For those parts of 
the United States cajftured and held by the enemy, the militia are not pro- 
vided. They are to repel invasion, not to expel occupation. 

The other, not avowed, but obvious, design of the biH to compel the mili- 
tia to furnish regulars^ what is it but c6ercion, conscription^ still more odious 
and indefensible than even unconstitutional 1 The term of service reduced 
from two j^ears to one leaves the principle the same. Congress have no 
right to prescribe any term of service, which the Constitution limits to the 
mere short time necessary to repel invasion — no longer^— which the act 
of 1795 properly fixes a! not exceeding three months. The emergendjes 
contemplated by the Constitution are not only limfted in time, but Cll place 
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to6. As this bill came from fhe Senate, the militi».were .confioed to conu- 
gooiis States. The House having rejected that constitutional provision, 
there is nothing in the bill to prevent the militia of Maine from being 
mtrcbed to Louisiana, or from the latteiv to the former. Again : the bill 
destroys the constitutional principle oP rotation, by which no militiaman is 
to be kept Icing in camp. It is not his function to beoofhe a regular soldier, 
but, after short service, to be succeeded by* another citizen-soldier. The 
militia are farmers and mechanics, whose habits and livelihood are not to be 
destroyed, in order to substitute the vicious trad^ of a soldier. That is not 
the way to save,' but to ruin, the country. Besides these individual uTongs, 
the bill prostrates State rights and will not be submitted to. Connecticat 
has said so. I utter no menace, but entreaty, that all endeavors to raise 
armies by compulsion may be abandoned. Raise armies by voluntary en- 
listment A few well-appointed regiments will do wpnders, aided by mili- 
tia, — at Plattsburg yoa have seen this. But, suppose you drive New Eng- 
land, ^y compulsion, to resistanee, what unequal burden it leaves on all the 
other States. Pursue constitutional and^conciliatory measures, and rely on 
the patriotism of the people. 

Stockton's speech made an impression, not oply in Congress, 
but throughout the community:' conspicuous member of the 
federal party as he was, representing a central and patriotic 
State, and presenting his views with power, both in argument 
and sentimeut.^ War forced parties to change places: the 
Federalists to dispute federal powers they had always attri- 
buted to government ; the Repubhcaift to demand and exer- 
cise them. 

Mr. Stockton's impressive views were denied by one of the 
many obscure members^, whose plain good sense prevails '^ 
Congress inore than brilliant harangues. At our first session, 
the seat of a Tennessee m'ember, Thomas &. Harris, was con- 
tested by a «rough, young competitor, William Kelly, who ap- 
peared at the bar of the Hou&e, and urged hi^ pretensions in 
the rude garb and with the imperturbable self-possession of 
ultramontane simplicity. Mr. Harris was maintained in the 
seat, b\Jt took little part in debate, till mpved to refute what 
he deemed Mr. Stockton's constitutional errors. Like most 
representatives fro^ the then frontierH3l;ateE(, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, and Ohio (Oyo, as the Indians and French originally 
termed it), bred to -arms and conflicts with the savage border- 
ers, and una6qiiainted with regular soldiery, Mr. Harris W * 
stronipmpression of the worth of militia, whom he deemed sof* 
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ficiently discipllDed bj six months' service, and as freemen not 
to be subjected to twelve. But he denied that it was uncon- 
stitutional to draft them for twelve months or two years, or 
that classification, though called conscription, was unconstitu- 
tional. Refuting Mr. Stockton's assertion that militia can be 
called forth only in actual invasion, and* not to be prepared 
against it when the danger is imminent, he showed that such 
interpretation would render nugatory all •reliance on militia ; 
for invasion would do its mischief and be gone before the force 
to repel it appeared. # 

^ Ab to actuality of invasion, the country,'* said Mr. Harris, ** is now ac- 
tually invaded by inroads in many parts ; scarcely a day elapses without 
accounts of their depredations. Imminent danger of invasion imports that 
it must be repelled when approaching, not waited for till overpowering the 
United States. 

** Government qiay call forth the militia in the specified contingencies : 
and why not draft them into a regular arrpy ? Authority to raisb armies is 
given without limit — > the whole power of the people and the* States. The 
militia may all be called forth, in mass, if necessary : and the power to raise 
armies, anyhow, from any body of people, is unqualified. The Constitution 
does not specify or mention voluntary enlistment : nor, probably, did it con- 
template that method ; certainly, not as the only one. In the Revolution, 
the more efficient method by classification and drafts .was resorted to; and 
the framers of the Constitution must have had that in view, when confer- 
ring Qo Congress unlimited power to raise armies, without restriction, ex- 
cept as to pay, limited to two years or one Congress-tehn. Before the Con- 
stitution, drafb by coercion, by lot, were the method, but through State- 
instrumentality. The Constitution empowers Congress to raise armies, and 
taxes to pay them, without State-intervention or instrumentality. The 
States may have their militia and their taxes ; but the federal power over 
both is supreme. Under the Confederation, drafted militia by State-agency 
was a familHir resort The Constitution^ in terms, gives unlimited power 
to raise armies, without appeal to States. One of Washinglon's first re- 
commendations was to exercise this power, and what is now stigmatizell as 
hateful conscription was his plan, fresh from the Convention, with Hamil- 
ton, another member of it, in his cabinet^ for supplying a military establish- 
ment to the United Statea By the enormous charges of militia, in vain 
striving to defend fifteen hundred miles of .seacoast, the eaemy is waging 
war, not on our forces, but our resources, wasting them and exiiausting our 
patience. One hundred thousand regular soldiers marched into Canada, 
supported by volunteers and militia in their appropriate spher9, would qpon 
put an end to the contest: when, if a third campaign were attempted, like 
the two former, with militia, we may be again worsted, at ruinous expenil.** 

Vol. rv.— 20 
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But the administration and their adherents never could ac- 
complish their military measures. The bank-bill, three times 
overthrown, was revived, and, but for peace^ might possibly 
have succeeded in a very bad act. But classification, stigms^ 
tised as conscription, was a mere abortion. And even a toler- 
able militia-bill did not survive the blows .of party misunder- 
standing between the two houses, defections of some of the 
war-party, and, above all, the overweening hope of peace with- 
out such severe resistance. Afte/ onr continued and preca- 
rious controversies in the House, on the 9th, lOth^ 12th, and 
13th of December, 1814, concerning the military subject, in 
all its forms, it was sufiered to rest till tbe 22d of that month; 
and thereafter, tax-bills, and bank-bills, consumed the ensuing 
six weeks, till tidings of peace came, to put an end«to all war- 
projects. 

The enemy gave us a lesson on the subject of our attempted 
classification, which is worth inserting in inj narrative. Ame- 
rican conscription was denoimced, in London, with furious 
apprehension. Probably some ministerial contributor to the 
editorial columns of the Times newspaper uttered English 
dread of so bold a plan as that which we failed to organize ; 
the very power to organize which would have been an argu- 
ment for peace more powerful than could have been otherwise 
presented. An act of Congress to raise one hundred thousand 
men, by classification, for the avowed purpose of driving the 
English from North-Eastern America, would have made peace, 
probably, without putting the army in the field. The Times 
said of i% — 

** Tbe bill for the co M cription of the whole American population is a 
meafiure that cannot be mistaken. Whilst such a bill is in progress, and 
before it is known whether people will submit to its being carried into eze> 
cation, it would be madnes$ to expect a peace. It would be madness to 
expect a peace with persons who have made up their minds U5 propose «o 
desperate a measiife to their countrymen. For, either they must succeed, 
and then the intoxication of their pride will render them utterly intractable; 
or (which is indeed more probable) they must fitil, and their &ilure most 
precipitate them firom power, and consequently render treating with them 
impossible. 3Vhen an American gentleman, of Bpieniid^Unnments^ some 
years since, composed his celebrated review of the Conscription Code of that 
nuKlster, Bonaparte, he could not possibly foresee that his- own country 
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would, in so short a time, be subjected to the same barbtrouB humiliation. 
The prime and flower of the American citizens are to be taken by lot ! and 
delivered over to the marshals, who are to deliver them over to the officers 
authorized to receive them, who are to act at the discsetion, and under the 
arbitrary direction of the President Thus does Mr. Madison, from a simple 
republican magistrate, suddenly start up a military deipot of the roost ton- 
guinary character — a double of the blood'4hir$ty wretch of Elba. We are 
convinced that this sudden and violent shock to off repMiean fedingSf to 
all the habits of the people in all parts of the Union, cannot be made with 
impunity. Certain it is that this law cannot stand alone. To give it the 
least chance of being put into execution, it must be accompanied with all 
the other chapters of that bloody code, hf which France was disgraced, and 
barbarized, and demoralized. Who is to hunt down the refractory con* 
script? Who is to drag them, chained together in rows, to the head* 
quarters of the military division ? Who is to punish them, their pareiita» 
relations, friends? Even Bonaparte was many years ii> bringing to its diap 
boUcal perfection the machinery of his system ; and, carefully as Mr. Monroe 
may have studied in that accursed school, it cannot be supposed that he has, 
at one flight, placed himself on a level with bis great instructor. It is 
highly probable that many of the men who have labored in the details of 
oppression and violence, under the Disturber of Eurqpe, may have, by thb 
time* made their way to America, where they will, doubtless, receive a cor* 
dial welcome from Mr. Madison, an^ be set to work to rivet the collar on, 
the necke of American citizens', })ut we own that, with all appliances aqd 
means to boot, the President, in our opinion, must faiL Nevertheless, it 
would be most dangerous to sujSer such an opinion to produce the slightesl 
relaxation in our eSbiXs, The Bcitish government %sbould act as if it saw 
Mr. Monroe at the head of his hundred thousand regulars, well discipliqsd 
and equipped, carrying the war, as he threatens he»will do^ into the very 
heart of Canada. Late as it is, we must awake. Eight months ago, the 
Duke of Wellington, with hie army, might have fiiUen like a thunderbolt 
upon the Washington Cabinet, leaving them no time for conscriptions ; no 
means for collecting French officers to disciplina their troops^ no oppor- 
tunity to intrigue for friendship and support among ^e continental powers 
of Europe. It is not too late for striking a decisive blow,; but that blow 
most be struck with all our heart, and with all our strength. Let us but 
conceive the proposed hundred thousand regulars embodied in the course of 
the ensuing spring. Does any one believe that, without a mighty efibrt on 
our part, the Canadas could be retained another year? Would not the ex- 
ultation gf seeing himself at the head of such a force urge Mr. Madison, at 
all hazards, to complete his oflen-tried invasion? Even if his scheme should 
but partially succeed, and we should be only able to dragon a defensive war 
for another twelve-month, who knows what allies that period may stir up 
for him, under the false pretences of regard for neutral rights, and for the 
liberty of the seas? On our side, to conclude a peace at the present mo- 
ment, would be to confess ourselves intimidated by the warlike preparations 
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of the enemy. It seems, therefore, that we have hat one path to follow. 
Whatever was the force destined to act against America, before this darling 
biU of Mr. Monroe's was thought of, let that force ifistantly be doubled ; 
let us cast aside all European politics that cross this great and paramouni 
object of our exertions. Let a gentleman of commanding name be at once 
despatchedno the seat-of war. We have often said, and we repeat it, that 
America is a scene on which the Dnke of Wellington's talents might be 
displayed far more beneficially* to bis country than they can possibly be in 
the courtly circles of the Tuileries : but if his Gmce mnst necessarily be 
confined to the dull round of diplomatic business, at least let some officer be 
aent, whom the general voice of the army may designate as most like in 
skill aiid enterprise to our great national hero. Fatal experience has shown 
00 that no effi>rt of such an enemy is to be overlooked. When the flag of 
the Guerriere was struck, we /saw in it that disastrous omen, which has 
since been but too sadly verified on the ocean and on the lake^. The tri- 
umphs of the American navy have inspired even their privateers with 
renuurklble audacity. The present papers mention the cruises of the Peth 
tockf the ChasseuTf and the Mammoth^ all of which were very successful, 
and all ventured on the coasts of England and Ireland. The two latter be- 
ing American built, outsailed every thing that gave them chase. This is a 
cSrcomsiance requiring strict attention on the part of the admiralty. Surely 
there must be some discoverable and tmitabU coute of a (plenty in sailing, 
which is so important a point of navaV tactics. Mr. Fulton, of catamaran 
memory, appears to have employed himself on a naval jnachine of singular 
powers. . It is described sA a steam-frigate, and is intended to carry red-hot 
4iot of one hundred pounds weight. . When we remember how contrary to 
ezpectatioti was the tremendous effect of the batteries of the Dardanelles, 
we cannot entirely dismiss from our minds all apprehension of the efiecti 
of this new machine of Mr. Falton's." 

English prlrjudice against whatever was apprehended as 
means of French hostility or power, often betrayed itself in 
strange antipathies, and those antipathies .were not unfre- 
quently impressed on Americans. Dread of conscription, even 
ludicrous, appeared in an argumentative parole, given, early 
in the Wfir, to an American merchant by a British officer, next 
year heading the marauding incursions from the Chesapeake. 
William B. Swift, a merchant of Maryland, happened to be in 
the Island of Barbadoes when the war was declared. Being a 
non-combatant, and on commercial business, he was entitled to 
leave to return to his country. But the governor of the 
island^ after detaining him many months as a prisoner of war, 
at last enlarged him on parole, by a certificate stating that, — 
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•< Bj the laws of the several States, all persons of a certain age are mOi- 
tiamen ; bat the nature of their consequent duties were hitherto purely de- 
fensive, within the limits of the State to which they belonged, fiy the 
prasent gigantic system, however, introdliced by the- federal government, 
drafts from the militia are required to be furnished, not only beyond these 
limits, not only beyond their States, but for the purpose of foreign war of 
the most unprovoked description ; and the armies which have invaded the 
Canadas were, to a great extent, so constituted. All the States which have 
acceded to the measure of war and ambition, I view it to operate as a 
French conscription, although under* a different name, and in a manner 
somewhat less obnoxious.* But every man within the prescribed age is 
liable to this draft, and, if he does not maroh himself, n^ust find a substitute r 
The consequence is, that I search in vain, in the conceding States, for a 
non-combatant ; and I therefore feel it my duty, in addition to the usual 
parole which will be furnished to Wm. R. Swift, by the agent of the trans- 
port board, to require him not to bear arms in any shape, either by sea or 
land; or to embark in any* vessel armed' for wait against his Britannic 
Majesty, or his subjects, until duly exchanged. 

" Given, under my hand and seal, at arms, this thirteenth day of 
November, one thousand eight hvndred and twelve. 

"GEORGE BECKWITH. 

••By command of his Excellency, Sir George Beckwi!h^ commander of the 
forces in the Windward and Leeward Islands, Captain-flreneral and 
Govemor-in-Chief of th^ Island of Barbaddes, &c. 

"WM. HENRY WILBY, Secretifty." 

The logic, the blunders, and the perversions of this State- 
paper are- remarkable. Its reason for making a merchant a 
prisoner ef war, viz., that he was a citizen of a State con- 
senting to call ont the militia for general defence ; the consti- 
tutional denial of the right of militia to wage foreign wars, 
together with the preposterous doctrine of the whole instru- 
ment, are among the memorable evidences of the British 
infatuation which justified such violations of the rules of 
civilized warfare, ajid the American infatuation, which deemed 
them consistent with those rules. The Times newspaper, and 
General Beckwith*s certificate of parole, are among innumerable 
proofa that the severities of war were necessary to eradicate 
that inordinate licentiousness with which a mother-country «was 
allowed to treat those once her colonies. 

Classification, stunned, if not stifled, slumbered till the 6th 
of February, 1815, when a Vermont member, neither coBspi- 
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oaous nor influential, but one of those individuals who often 
unexpectedly evoke and sometimes effect signal things, Charles 
Rich, introduced a project of his own, which, if enacted, might 
have answered every purpose ; but of which the scheme need 
not be particularized, as it was never taken into consideration. 
Peace came before the House took it up ; and the day after 
intelligence of that joyful event, which rendered all armies un- 
necessary, Mr. Bich himself moved the indefinite postponement 
of his own project. That of the Secretary of War, almost 
stillborn, b'ngered, and hardly that, suffering from constitu- 
tional scruples, personal apprehensions of public condemna- 
tion, and flattering impressions of approaching peace, till it 
expired. Without more alarming intelligence than came from 
Eur6pe, after the first terms at Ghent, it could never have 
been revived. The Secretary of War and military committees 
gave it up, and turned their attention to three other methods 
of raising troops, viz. ^ militia, to serve for a year or more ; 
State-troops, to be taken into the service of the United States ; 
and volunteers — by which means a moveable army of one 
hundred thousand regulars and volunteers, it was thought, 
could be embodied for active and offensive operations, while 
the ordinary militia and State-troops might be relied upon for 
protecting the seaboard and frontiers. 

Congress were then the defaulting department of govern- 
ment. The people, the army, navy, volunteers, militia for the 
most part, Executive, and all, except Congress, were equal to 
the crisis, and fulfilled the obligations regarded by all as indis- 
pensable. But, convened by the President before the previ- 
ously appointed time, to furnish adequate means for another 
campaign, the Legislature failed to bring forth the energies of 
the nation, and the country was fortunate in the speed of 
pacification, brought about by neither legislation nor negotia- 
tion, but Canadian and maritime American successes, the dis- 
grace and reaction of English triumph at Washington, Euro- 
pean and English disgust at English designs of conquest as 
exposed by the American government, the inclination of all 
maritime Europe to countenance the United States to check 
England at sea, the discontent of the manufacturing class of 
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Great Britain, and the improved spirit of national vigor obvio!i9 
throagfaout the United States, notwitlii^tanding the default of 
Congress. Southern victories, simultaneous with peace, covered 
with charitable '^ exultations the defections of Congress, stifled 
the cries of party and the designs and efforts of disaffection, 
rendering harmless,, if not useful, the speculative conflict of 
opinion in the Legislature, which procrastinated and jeoparded 
measures of public safety demanded by the crisis. 

After the Act of the 10th of December, 1814, for filling the 
ranks of the army, no important military ^nactment took place, 
except the Act of the 27 th of January (repealed, after peace, 
the 27th of February, 1815), to authorize the President to ac- 
cept the services of State-troops and of volunteers. - In some 
shape or other, a inilitia-law would probably have been accom- 
plished, if the war had continued. The Act of Congress of 
the 27th of January, 1815, authorized and required the Pre* 
sident to receive into the service of the United States not 
more than forty thousand m^n of any corps of troops raised, 
organized, and officered, under the authority of any of the 
States, for not less than twelve months ; when received into 
the United States service to be subject to the vules and ar- 
ticles of war, and employed in the State raising them or any 
adjoining State, and not elsewhere, except with the assent of 
ihe Executive of the State raising them ; the.number in each 
State, jipportioned to its population, to be considered as part 
of its quotji of militia, when called upon by the President, 
through the governor, to be held in readiness ; to be armed 
and equipped at the expense of the United States, paid, clothed, 
and otherwise provided for, except bounties, like the regular 
army. By the same act, the President was^ authorized to re- 
ceive inta the service of the United States forty thousand 
volunteers, to be organized as the regular army, and paid, &b., 
except bounty, subject to the rules and articles of war ; the 
officers to be commissioned by the President, with consent of 
the Senate ; the volunteers, at their oj^tion, to arm, equip, and 
clothe themselves, by commutation ; and, if killed or wounded 
in service, for two years, or honorably discharged, allowed 
pensions and the bounty of 160 acres of land. 
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» These inadequate arrangements were all the military proTi- 
Bions that could be effected. Fiscal centralism of the federal 
goyernn^nt imparted power over the money-sinew of war, 
which State-jealousy withheld from the sinew of men : whether 
constitutionally, actustlly, or Wisely withheld, my sketch of the 
debates on classification, defeated as conscription, may enable 
the reader to judge. The army, to the number of 62,000 men, 
was said to be rapidly filling up, under the impulses of large 
land-bounty, general want of employment, and as general pa- 
triotic amelioration, together with the improved character and 
energy of the recruiting officers. 40,000 volunteers, for at 
least a year's service, would probably have been added to the 
regular army ; and perhaps 40,000 State-troops, much superior 
to ordinary militia, -superadded to them for local defences. 
Hostile forces in such Bumbers it was far beyond the power 
of Great .Britain to place in America, where ^he had lost the 
great reinforcement of her Indian alliances, and the entire 
illusion of her arms, both by land and water, transferred to 
ours. We had reason, therefore, to look forward with confi- 
dence to the campaign of 18t5 for expelling England frpm 
this continent — a task which would have been certainly un- 
dertaken, and, I believe, achieved by Dallas's Treasury-notes 
and taxes, Monroe's^troops and plans of campaign, the whole 
country turned from private pursuits to partial enterprises, 
the tide of fortune with us, the moral influences and phy^cal 
superiority. No part of the United States has so much cause 
to regret that this consummation was prevented by peace as 
the seafaring, -enterprising population of New England, by 
some of whom it was frustrated ; for even all the blunders and 
failures, in 1812 and '13, the spirit of New England might 
and would have redeemed, by the cordial and united co-opera- 
tion with their fellow-countrymen and government, of a people, 
ingenious and strenuous^ seldom failing in whatever they un- 
dertake — the Pilgrim-progeny, mighty either to do or tp mar. 
The great reserve of State-authority maintained the Union 
and supported the war, when, by^ a mighty continental effort 
of national power, war may be said to have been just begin- 
ning in earnest. The Governors of Kentucky, .Georgia, Lou^ 
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isiana, South Carolina, Ohio, Virginia, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York, addressed their respective Legislatures, 
breathing defiance of Great Britain, and urging the States to 
support the Union in waging war. Even if victory had not 
soon disarmed, and peace crushed, local and threatening dis- 
affection, and though Congress failed to draw forth and organ- 
ize the whole resource and power of the country, still, and the 
more on that account, the State-sovereignties proved for the 
crisis admirable reserves and invincible bulwarks. On the 23d 
of December, 1814, the Secretary of the Treasury officially 
advertised that it had no specie-funds, with which to pay divi- 
dends on the public debt at Boston, foi which there were only 
Treasury-notes, then much depreciated. But a letter of the 
22d of December, 1814, to the Secretary of the Treasury from 
the (governor of South Carolina, David R. Williams, made 
known that, on General Pinckney's statement that the United 
States' funds to pay their troops there were exhausted, the 
Legislature of that State immediately appropriated the requi- 
site sum, $260,000, for the purpose. Furtheirmore, on the 
20tb of December, 1814, South Carolina enacted a law for 
raising a brigade, two regiments of State-troops, to serve 
during the War, and to be tendered to the Secretary, of War, 
to be employed in that or any neighboring State : for which 
$500,000 were appropriated. Daniel Elliott Huger was ap- 
pointed general, Andrew Pickens and James N. Pringle colo- 
nels,* of the forces thus tendered by that exemplary State. 
Virginia passed a law to raise troops, in like patriotic and 
national spirit, of whom Robert B. Taylor and Armistead 
T. Mason were , appointed major-generals, John H. Cocke, 
Charles F. Mercer, David Campbell, and John W. Green, bri- 
gadiers. Unlike the army of 10,000 men voted by Massachu- 
setts, State-troops of New York, Virginia, Maryland, and 
South Carolina, were put by their respective Legislatures at 
the service of the Union. Pennsylvania would soon have 
raised a similar corps to be so disposed of. The Governors 
of Kentucky and New Jersey strongly recommended those 
States to do so likewise. The terms in which some of the 
Governors addressed their Legislatures were remarkable. Ad- 
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dressing the Legislature of Georgia, speciallj convened bj 
him to prepare for the invasion approaching that State, Go- 
vernor Early said — 

*<The enemy mistake us; the spirit of party is rapidly vanishing ;' union 
and reaistaDce becoming the watchwords of the day* Humanity must de- 
plore one effect of the struggle. The bitter animosities of the Revolutioo 
were wearing out, and with them the remembrance of British atrocities 
then. But the course her commanders now pursue, of unrelenting confla- 
gration, devastation, and plunder, making war on females and in&nts, pro- 
faning the temples of the Most High, revives animosities which ages cannot 
efface, teaching the American child in his cradle to abhor the British name, 
and hand down that hatred to the latest generation.'* 

William S. Pennington, Governor of New Jersey, in his 
Message, thus denounced the ignominious terms of peace : — 

"An insidious offer of peace was made, to paralyse our exertions; and 
then conditions fit only for a conquered people. To the dominion of the sea 
Great Britain now adds her claim to sovereignty of the land. We are to 
dismaptle o)ir ships, demolish our fortifications, and suirender our territory. 
It is vain to reason with such tyranta The controversy must be settled ia 
the fi^Id. The only plain, direct road to peace is vigorous war, now become 
purely defensive. Not an American but spurns terms outrageously humili- 
ating, without reference to the original causes of the war." 

Defiance was the neatly universal tone, which even Eastern 
governors were constrained to assume. 

The federal minority divided between a few'still for peace 
at all events and Madison's removal as indispe/isable to it, 
and the many who, without reconcilement to his administra^ 
tion or the wisdom of the war, sustained the majority and the 
government as inseparable from their country. The popular 
sentiment was almost unanimous to defend the soil : that wise 
and noble Saxon war-sentiment, ascribed by Cssar to the 
ancient Qermans, rather to fight than sue for peace. 

As New York was the immediate theatre of hostilities, so 
the people and government of that State were most distin- 
guished for activity and enterprise in its maintenance. On 
the 27th of September, 1814, the Legislature met at Albanv, 
pursuant to the special call of Governor Tompkins; who was, 
at that conjuncture, the pivot on which the war and the Union 
turned, more than any other individual. His speech to the 
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Legislature was commensurate with the emergency : denouncing 
the increased arrogance of hostility, predatory and wanton, 
destitute of all generous principle, disgraced by pillage and 
conflagration, the avowal of laying waste our cities, and making 
common ruin of public and private property. Their object 
was, by a northern army penetrating from Lake Ghamplain to 
the Hudson, to meet a ma,ritime force, to capture the city of 
New York, and thus sunder the States. To defeat such de- 
signs, said that noble-spirited young man, to whom a great 
State confided its destiny, it was necessary to exercise, imme- 
diately, fuller powers, and ampler resources, than the Legis- 
lature had placed in his hands, transcending the means and 
authority vested by law in the Governor, satisfied of the Legis- 
lature's eventual approval. While the illegal measures of 
Massachusetts, craftily ordained, were hatched with clandestine 
apprehension, patriotic vigor, beyond law, in New York, was 
openly announced to the Legislature, and before the world, in 
full confidence of indemnity from the one, and approval of 
both. While, in the Legislature of Massachusetts, their pro- 
ceedings were absurdly disorganizing, the day after Governor 
Strong's message, Mr, Low having moved for a committee to 
confer with all the New England States, and repafar to Wash- 
ington, personally to make known to the President that he 
must either resign his office or remove those ministers who, by 
their nefarious plans, ruined the nation, that crudity was con- 
trasted with the orderly and federal spirit which animated the 
republican^ Legislajture of New York. At Boston, a committee 
was appointed to inquire and report whether any members of 
the Senate voluntarily assumed on themselves any obligations 
to the king or government of Great Britain incompatible with 
their duty as members of the Legislature of Massachusetts, or 
their oath to support the Constitution of the United States, 
At Albany, energetic and rational legislation characterized a 
trying conjuncture,- eliciting from a large republican assembly, 
measures of mdre rigor and dispatch than often proceed from 
royal dictation, or despotic unity of action. After a.short and 
memorable session of only four weeks, the Legislature ad- 
journed, having enacted laws — 
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To authorize the raising of traops for the defence of the State; 

To endourage privateering ; 

To authorize the raising a corps of sea-fencihies ; 

To provide for the repayment of certain sums of money, advanced by the 
corporation of the City of New York, for the defence of the State, and for 
other purposes ; 

To prevent the apprehension of British deserters; 

To aqthorize the raising of two regiments of men of .color; 

Authorizing additional pay to the volunteers and militia, called into ser- 
vice by the State authority ; 

To aid in the apprehension of deserters from the army and navy of the 
United States. 

Both houses, on motion of Mr. Monell, — 

** Resolved, unanimously. That the General Assembly of the State of New 
York view, with mingled emotions of surprise and indignation, the extra- 
vagant and disgraceftil terms proposed by the British commissioners at 
Ghent*; that, however ardently they may desire the restoration of peace to 
the^. country, they can never consent to receive it at the sacrifice of na- 
tional honor and dignity; that they therefore strongly 'recommend to the 
National Legislature the adoption of the most vigoroQs and efficacious mea^ 
sures in the prosecution of the war, as the best means of bringing the con- 
test to an honorable termination, and of transmitting, unimpaired, to their 
posterity, their rights, liberty, and independence.** 

There are few, if any, other instances of a Legislative body 
applying the whole time of an industrious session to warlike 
measures, ezclusiye of all others. In that spirit, several of 
the States dedicated their time, resources, and talents ; redu- 
plicating and stimulating, by States, the then redoubled efforts 
of the Union. Bepeating, as a republican governor, the sen- 
timent uttered by Governor Chittenden as a federal governor, 
Tompkins told the Legislature that, " The acrimony of party 
has disappeared in combined exertion for the maintenance of 
national honor and common safety." With patriotic fervor, 
predicting the future grandeur of that empire commonwealth, 
more populous, richer, and more powerful, incomparably more 
enlightened, orderly, and prosperous, than most of the minor 
kingdoms, stronger than all together of the soverejgn princi- 
palities of Europe, " The present," Tompkins predicted, " will 
be a proud era in the history of New York, develope her 
vast resources and strength of her population, the liberality 
of her Legislature, the patriotism of her citizens, impart vigor 
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and efficiency to their national army secure and perpetuate the 
independence of the United States." 

By measures, and likewise by words, which, uttered in 
earnest, are often equivalent to acts, the States and their con- 
stituted authorities nobly raided to the Union. In that ex- 
tremity of need which war sometimes brings home to every 
nation, and when it is even yet error to suppose that repub- 
lican confederated government is weaker than consolidated 
monarchy, not only the people, but the States of the American 
nation stood erect and undismayed. 

Among the most comprehensive, efficient, and satisfactory 
of all the several acts of the State Legislatures for raising 
forces, was that adopted by the Legislature of Maryland, on 
the Slst of January, 1815 : late, indeed, and therefore not car- 
ried into effect, but nevertheless deserving of notice and com- 
mendation. For l^e defence of that and any adjoining State, 
and the District of Columbia, there was to be forthwith raised 
and kept up, by voluntary enlistment for five years, unless the 
war termii^ted sooner, five regiments of infantry, distributed 
in one division of two brigades, infantry, artillery, and rifle- 
men, with liberal pay, rations, and pensions for the disabled ; 
subject to the rules and articles of war df the United States, 
then or thereafter established. The Governor and Council 
were authorized and required to place the said troops under 
the control, direction, and authority, of the President of the 
United States, to be* employed in cohformity with the provi- 
sions of the act, which laid no other restrictions on their em- 
ployment, than that it should not be west of the Susquehanna, 
nor north of the counties of Lancaster, Berks, and Northamp- 
ton, in Pennsylvania, nor in Virginia, west of the Blue Ridge, 
or south of James River. There was also provision that the 
government of the United States should declare, before the 
Maryland troops were required to serve, that they should be 
paid, clothed, and subsidted, at the expense of the United 
States, and reimburse the State what it might pay for them, 
or to assume the. debt it incurred for that purpose. Such a 
law from a State whose government was politically unfriendly 
to that of the nation, is striking proof that war, if continued, 
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would have been efiectuallj sustained by the whole Union ; — 
authorizing expectations that even the Massachusetts troops^ if 
raised, would, like those of Maryland, unite with all other State 
troops to afford adequat^^ defence for all the Atlantic region, 
and allow the President to employ the whole army of the United 
States in offensive operations. Robert Goodloe Harper, Mr. 
Taney, the present Chief Justice of the United States, the 
venerable Charles Carroll, Colonel John Eager Howard, nearly 
all the eminent federalists of Maryland, rallied to the natiq/uil 
government, and supported the war, however opposed to Madi- 
son's administration. Alexander Hanson's speeches in Con- 
gress were national, notwithstanding the extreme violence of 
his journal, the Federal Republican. 

Opposed to classification, which was generally dreaded as 
French conscription, the Legislature of Maryland, by resolu- 
tion, addressed Rufus King, thanking him for his constitutional 
resistance of a bill requiring the State militia to furnish 
recruits for the regular army of the United States ; to which 
Mr. King replied, on the memorable 8th of January, 1815, 
that he had '^ felt himself obliged, by a faithful regard for the 
general safety, at a period of great public difficulty, without 
reference to the past, to vote for supplies of m$n and maneyy 
and other important measures, within the pale of the Consti- 
tution." 

William B. Martin, acting Governor of Maryland, in his 
message to the Legislature, arguing, indeed, that the war was 
defensive, as in that region it was, atid. denouncing the ineffi. 
clency of the federal administration, still called the people to 
action, and vaunted their triumphs. 

** In the third year of a war, which we ever deprecated as uniieceflaiy in 
ita origin, and rainoiie in its consequences, we beboM oar national treasury 
exhausted, our councils confused and vacillating, and the people born^ down 
with difficulties, while the administration are as far from obtaining the 
ostensible object of contention as when they issued the fint Canadian pro- 
clamation; nay, they have even abandoned it as a forlorn hope; fi>r, in the 
late instructions to our envoys, it is no longer insisted on as a wine qua non 
of a treaty, that Great Britain shall relinquish the right of iropreaameiiL 
Amidst tiiis general sufSiring we have, however, the cooaolation to perceive 
a spirit of liberty, and 4ove of country, animating the hearts of our citizena 
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Though we are baffled in our atteibpts at foreign conquest, success attends 
oar galhLnt navy, and (with one disgraceful exception) victory has crowned 
us in every conflict undertaken in defence of our homes. Here we fight 
the cause of virtue, and may therefore rely on the protection of Heaven." 

Thirty-three years after that crisis, an Act of Congress, on 
the 3d of March, 1847, appropriated $60,000, in addition to 
former grants by Congress, to Governor Tompkins and his 
family, for his. noble services in 1814 : so that republics are 
not always ungrateful. At the same session of Congress, and 
almost every other session before and since, a claim of Massa- 
chusetts, for pay of militia-services in 1814, has been con- 
stantly rejected: so true is it that a bad name is unprofitable 
as ^ well as odious; that the worthy do not always go unre- 
quited, or the unworthy unpunished, even if not as guilty as 
supposed to be, when their misconduct rouses suspicion in the 
political world, which, like the moral, is not without its retri- 
butions. 

A great majority of the confederated States rallied to the 
Union, to save it from one anarch-State, in effect combining 
with their common enemy. In the tranquil dignity of regular 
governments, New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, stepped 
forward to rescue and maintain their national existence, and 
uphold, by the transcendental sovereignty of States, a national 
empire erected on their broad bases. Nor could any disorr 
ganizing State, however mischievous and embarrassing, conur 
teract their force, or escape the odium of its own false position. 
Like an unsphered star, or deserter from his post, Massachu- 
setts was more demonstrative than formidable, less dangerous 
than alarming. Tompkins's dictatorial usurpation, to save a 
State, was popular and rational : Strong's tergiversation, to 
dismelnber one, odious, and remorseful to himself and his abet^ 
tors. Tompkins repelled invasion, which Strong invited and 
submitted to. Chittenden's proclamation was virtual panegy- 
ric of Tompkins, and reproach of Strong. Conspiracy and 
treachery, always abhorred, were the means of Massachusetts 
to enlist other States in what was stigmatized and ridiculed as 
the Kingdom of New England, discredited and prevented by 
a harmonious union of States, by the same means that defeated 
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the foreign enemy. Strong's dark and nngeneroos snggea- 
tions, farther disclosed, but still in portentous mystiiScation, 
by Otis*s resolutions, Tompkins's bold recommendations con- 
tradicted by constitutional acts, proposed by Mr. Van Baren's 
report in the Senate of New York, and effected by the propo- 
sition of Erastus Root, to raise 20,000 men, with other such 
war-measures, as put the occult and treacherous schemes of 
Massachusetts at defiance, even though seconded by all New 
England, the abortion of whose separate confederacy New 
York insured. 

' The West and the South stood forth in strong contrast with 
the East. Foe sailors' rights the West had none but national 
occasion for action ; nor the South much. Yet Kentucky ^nd 
South Carolina nobly rallied to the country's standard, when 
deserted by Massachusetts, though unfurled in her cause and 
at her instance. Governor Shelby, on the 25th of January, 
1815, by special message to the Legislature of Kentucky, 
called forth that local power of the American people which 
has at all times proved so reliable when the State-authorities, 
whatever their party-politics, are well disposed. 

** We have too deep an interest," said this patriotic invocatbn, ** at stake, 
to rest our sole relisDce on the general government A lengthy session of 
Congress is drawing to a clos^ and no adequate provision for raising forces 
for the defence of the country. Whilst they are deputing about* the details 
of a bill, the time for acting may pass away, not again to return. In this 
situation, it would be criminal neglect of duty jiot te use the means in our 
own power. I therefore recommend the immediate passage of a law for 
detailing and organizii\g 10,000 men from the militia of this State, to serve 
six months, — camp equipage, and boats for their transportation, and for any 
corps of volunteers who may ofier their services. I have strong reliance on 
the justice of the general government, and that any necessary expense in- 
curred in sending any reinforcement to General Jackson will be repaid by 
the United States." 

No two surviving officers of the Revolution, become govern- 
ors of States, appeared in contrast so striking as Shelby and 
Strong, nor any two States more than Kentucky and Massa- 
chusetts. While not a man moved, and Strong discouraged 
every attempt, to retake the captured part of Massachusetts, 
all Kentucky would have rushed a thousand miles, with Shelby 
at their head, to rescue New Orleans. 
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Every judgment, even recollection, is affected by individual 
feeling. Many respectable persons, opposed to the war, thought 
then, and said afterwards, that the country was in jeopardy, 
the Union on the verge of destruction, and American exer- 
tions, nearly exhausted, about to be paralyzed. I never thought 
so.. Young, and ardently devoted to the war, I believed the 
nation sufficiently united and abundantly able to vindicate it- 
self. The crisis was fruitful of nationality. Local, factious, 
and State or provincial antipathies yielded to national influ- 
ences and were absorbed by general sympathies. Disaster at 
Washington, dishonor in Massachusetts, peril in Louisiana, 
triumphs in Canada and everywhere by water, touched every 
fibre of a nation formed to be one and indivisible, not only 
identified by its State^overeignties, but corroborated by ex- 
cessive and unconstitutional State and party opposition. The 
enemy, by universal invasion and atrocious hostilities, rendered 
the war undeniably defensive and unsparingly dreadful. While, 
in salutary perturbation, part of Massachusetts was conquered 
territory, unresisting, Boston, when the State-authorities had 
refused to defend the State or the national ships of war, was 
compelled to Arm for its own defence against ruthless, undis- 
criminating national enemies. While Washington was a heap 
of ruins, New Orleans struck glorious blows, which vibrated in 
every national fibre throughout New England. While Con- 
gress faltered, under flattering expectations of peace, fearing 
to risk sickly popularity, the people and the States, like the 
most reliable corps of armies reserved for the turning point 
of battles, stepped forward, the people in their sovereign. 
States in their transcendental capacities, to rescue the Union, 
rebuke its opponents and hesitating functionaries, and strike 
the final strokes of victory. Patriotic States put forth re- 
doubled resources. Disaffected States hesitated, and were 
overwhelmed by reaction. The earliest colonial consociations, 
with aboriginal sympathies, prevailed. Parties, severely tried, 
were constrained to renounce or change some of those pro- 
fessed as principles. Jefferson's saying that a federal Consti- 
tution might have been accomplished by three or four articles 
added to the good old fabric of Confederation was disproved 
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by some of his nearest adherents in Congress, who clogged 
the wheels of* war. How much its money-sintfw was improved 
bj the present Constitution was demonstrated by adequate 
taxation, levied directly on the people, and everywhere well 
paid. If the man-sinew was found left too much with the 
States, yet that consolidation and centralization are more 
dangerous than localized power was admirably displayed at 
most of the State seats of government. When Congress 
shrunk from great efforts for raising armies, the States prof- 
fered them. If the war had continued through another year, 
in all probability, soldiers, equipped by the States, from the 
SoutVwest would have triomphantly flashed their arms in the 
furthest North-east, and the yeomen of Tennessee united with 
those of Maine to reconquer the Penobscot Valley and super- 
add Nova Scotia. States enough to maintain the Union and 
victoriously wage its war rallied to the President, when vehe- 
mently opposed by party and deserted by some of his own in 
Congress. 

There were^ too, numerous instances of individual patriotism 
of which some deserve to be mentioned. General Thomas 
Pinckney, commander-in-chief of the South, was of the federal 
party ; and William vPolk, of North Carolina, who published 
his determination to sustain the government against the de- 
grading terms demanded by Great Britain. Daniel Huger, 
appointed to command the troops voted by South Carolina, 
and Robert Taylor, appointed to command those voted by 
Virginia, were likewise taken from that party. In the Senate 
of Pennsylvania,. Nicholas Biddle, in that of Massachusetts, 
John Holmes, renounced party for country. Washington 
Irving served as one of Governor Tompkins* aids-de-camp. 
James Lloyd, of Massachusetts, and John Randolph, of Vir- 
ginia, appeared in the publication of long letters on the crisis, 
in which the w^r was disapproved and the administration con- 
demned, but neither the Union nor the country. The ignoble 
retreat of the emissaries appointed by the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts to represent the Hartford Convention at Washington 
— their almost clandestine transit through New Jersey, home- 
wards from their mission of disunion, encountered the indig- 
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nant rejection by that State of the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion, officially coinmunieale<} by the Governor of Connecticut 
to the Governor of New Jersey, and by him to the Legisla- 
ture. A committee, of which Jonathtin Dayton, once federal 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United States, 
was chairman, reported, in strong terms of condemnation, a 
resolution to reject the odious suggestions of the Convention. 

The Navy of the United States was, if not the offspring, at 
least the resurrection of the war of 1812. William Jonas, who, 
some time after it began, succeeded P^ul Hamilton, and, shortly 
before it closed, retired, to be succeeded by Benjamin W. Crown- 
inshield — William Jones did not leave it without a depart- 
mental testament, by which many of its subsequent improve- 
ments were suggested. The Senate, on the 14th of March, 
1814, on motion of John Gailliard, passed a resolution which 
produced Secretary Jones's report, dated the 15th of ^fovember^ 
1814, just preceding his resignation, on the first of December. 
The Navy Department th^n was but the beginning of the im- 
portant branch of government it has since become. Before 
the war of 1812, the Department of State was the principal 
medium of the intercotirse of the United States with foreign 
nations, with whom, while the United States were weak, Tea- 
Bon was the principal and almost only method of remonstrance. 
Raised on the basis then laid, the Navy, with their growth, 
since contributes to the cheaper and more effectual prevention 
of hostilities by the display of a flag in foreign places, more 
impressive than the arguments of negotiators. Captain Jones, 
a merchant and ship-master, in his farewell report, suggested 
several improvements, particularly a Board of Assistants for 
the Naval Department, such as has since been found necessary 
and adopted in the W^ar and Treasury Departments, and, in 
some analogous form, is almost as much required to relieve the 
overtasked and confused functions of the Department of State. 
In efficiency, equipment, and good qualities generally, Mr. 
Jones declared the navy not excelled by any other ; the sea- 
men better paid, fed, and accommodated. Notwithstanding 
wages of labor double the English, and prices of other things 
enhanced by war, an equal number of tons, guns, and men, iu 
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our service, cost less, he said, in proportion, than the same 
number in the British navy of 145,060 nlen, costing annually 
$100,000,000. The vast distances of our local service, sea 
and lake, the Secretary estimated, besides weakening it, de- 
prived us of seamen enough to man thirteen ships of the line, 
sufficient, if concentrated, to keep our coast clear of blockade, 
our waters of invasion, to injure ruinously the British com- 
merce, if not* invade British harbors, and supersede the neces- 
sity of large military establishments ashore, to combat preda- 
tory incursions by expensive, harassing, and ineffectual calls of 
militia. Such', the Secretary said, were the unreformed defects 
in British naval construction that, of Nelson's 17 ships of the 
line, there were seven different classes of the same kind (74-gun 
ships), so differently masted, sparred, and rigged, that, if one 
was disabled, all the other six could not supply her wants. 
Of 538 ships, in the British navy, only 69 were in reality su- 
perior to some of the American frigates, to which they were 
inferior in sailing ; leaving 459 British vessels, out of 558, un- 
able to contend with those frigates. Twenty American ships 
of the line, therefore, the Secretary estimated an overmatch 
for the whole immense and seemingly overwhelming British 
navy. The British military organization, sea-regulations and 
service, he considered much better than their system of con- 
struction, in which he ascribed superiority to the French. 
American commercial and navigating enterprise impart their 
energy, skill, vigilance, security, and intrepidity to the Navy, 
with superiority of build and celerity of sailing, indigenous to 
America, and obvious in the commercial as in the military 
marine. One 74-gun ship requires 57 acres of 2000 large 
oak-trees, such as are found only on our southern seaboard. 

The Secretary recommended a register of American seamen 
in the several districts of the United States, and provision by 
law for classing and calling them by turns into the public ser- 
vice, in certain numbers and for settled periods, instead of 
voluntary enlistment, on which there is no reliance for any 
given object, time, or place. Mr. Jones recommended also a 
naval academy, for the instruction of officers in those branches 
of the mathematics and experimental philosophy, in the science 
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and practice of gunnery, theory of naval architecture, and art 
of mechanical drawing. Hi9 opinion was likewise that Admi- 
ral should be one of the grades of the American Navy, which 
was also his successor Benjamin Growninshield's first report to 
Congress, the ITth.of December, 1814. Accordingly, Charles 
Tait, from the Senate naval committee, reported, and that 
body passed, a bill for three admirals, which was reported to 
the House of Representatives by James Pleasants, from our 
nBVdl committee, the 8d of January, 1815: but,<before it was 
taken up for consideration, peace came, to undo much naval 
and more military organization. At that time there were 
1300 guns in tfad Navy, and 500 on the lakes. That war has 
much augmented since the number on the ocean, and super- 
seded the necessity of any future extravagance of naval opera- 
tion on the lakes. The London Times of the 12th of February, 
1815, said of this naval report : — 

■* In the extracts we give from the National Intelligencer our readers wUl 
notice a report from the Secretary pf the American Navy, which is deser- 
ving of their most serious attention. The American cruisers daily venture 
in among our convoys, seize prizes, in sight of those that should aflford them 
protection, and, if pursued, put on their sea- wings, and laugh at the clumsy 
£nglish pursuers. To what is this owing 1 And will we not learn 1 Or, 
are there some fees of office, some stupid, senseless routine-regulations, in 
virtue of which our vessels are condemned to be unequally matbhed against 
the enemy, either by fight or flight?*' 

The few more acts of belligerent legislation, during the last 
session of the Wa6r Congress, may be summarily stated. The 
West Point Academy; a board of navy-commissioners; an 
Act for the better regulation of the ordnance depjirtment, 
putting the public armories under its direction, and adding 
various other provisions since in force ; additional allowances 
for bringing home destitute and distressed American seamen ; 
an Act making it the duty of staff-officers of the army to pro- 
vide rations and camp-equipage for the officers, seamen, and 
marines of the navy, co-operating with land-troops on shore ; 
and for quarter-masters of the army to furnish such naval co- 
operators with horses, accoutrements, and forage, when serving 
ashore ; an appropriation of three millions more, in addition 
to two preceding appropriations, for the military establishment 
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of 1814 ; finally, the much-contested Act fixing the military 
peace-establishment, were the enactments of that session, be- 
sides some collateral provisions, of which a fuller account may 
be proper. On the 8j;h of November, 1814, when the House 
of. Representatives authorized the building of twenty small 
vessels of war, the question, so frequent and natural in our 
legislation, arose between the regular and private marine, 
which, like that between the regular army, volunteers, and 
militia, and between other public services by individual instead 
of national contract and arrangement, will long be contro- 
verted, if ever determined. Many judicious persons argue 
that all the operations of government may be performed by 
private contract and transactions better and cheaper than by 
public management. The chairman of the naval committee 
urged that, for injuries to British commerce, privateers had 
been more successful and effectual than the navy ; for glory, 
he said, the frigates had fought with great success. William 
£eed, of Massachusetts, a Salem merchant, if I do not mis- 
take, declaring his want of confidence in the Secretary of the 
Navy, William Jones, whose intended resignation was that day 
announced, and complaining of the defenceless, as well as 
inactive condition of our large vessels of war, the Independence 
and Constitution at Boston, the Washington at Portsmouth, 
protected, he said, from hostile capture by cannon which Mas- 
sachusetts and New Hampshire furnished, opposed any appro- 
priation for building small vessels,- till the larger were equipped 
and sent to sea. 

Would you degrade, said he, our gallant officers, such as 
Perry and Macdonough, to service in a musquitorfleet ? a force 
which^ like the cowardly and ravenous hawk, is not to fight, 
but pounce on prey, and then take to flight. Sloops of war 
would be preferable to the schooners, which are unsafe, as well 
as inefficient craft. Of the 558 vessels of war in British com- 
mission, 290 would be an overmatch for them. In his nautical 
experience, square-rigged vessels were better sailers. He 
moved to reduce the minimum force to twenty, and the maxi- 
mum, twenty-four guns : which amendment I moved to amend 
by taking eight guns and twenty-two as the range, correcting 
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Mr. Reed's misapprehension that the bill called for schooners. 
I reviewed the cruises of our frigates and sloops of war, and 
pronounced the capture of the Guerrier« hj the Constitution, 
in its naval, political, national, and moral effects, more im- 
portant to us, and injurious to England, than all the captures 
of all tur privateers, brilliant and destructive as they undoubt- 
edly were. The most effectual cruise of all certsdnly was that 
of the little frigate Essex. Alexander McKim considered the 
smaller vessel^ the most valuable. They had annoyed the 
enemy's commerce much more than larger; which vesQels, 
having reached the pinnacle of naval renown, he would send no 
more of them to sea, to be unavoidably overhauled by superior 
force, but attack England by small vessels, where she is most 
vulnerable, in her commerce, of which she now enjoys a mo- 
nopoly, including the whole carrying-trade. Governor Wright, 
with his accustomed ardor, and considerable force, advocated 
small vessels, which Mr. Reid had compared to hawks, but 
Mr. Wright thought more like eagles ; sailing, as they do, like 
birds, which cannot be caught or caged by blockade. It would 
be absurd to trust frigates at sea, against overpowering odds : 
and what discredit is there in running from superior force, 
falling back, as these schooner skirmishers do, on the main 
body ? They can beat any square-rigged vessel. One of eight 
guns can capture a •merchantman armed with forty. So pecu- 
liar is the Baltimore trim and rig, Mr. Wright had no doubt, 
if the enemy took one, that he would upset her, from ignorance 
how to manage her. Liquid fire, too, might be used, a con- 
trivance which Mr. Wright was sure Mr. Reed's constituents 
would soon render available, if they were reconciled to the 
war. Mr. Lowndes suppojrted my amendment, which would 
leave the size of the vessel to the Navy Department, surely 
more competent than this House to judge. Mr. Wright, he 
said, was mistaken in his preference for schooners. Captain 
Perry had told him that, in every case within his knowledge, 
United States brigs had overtaken schooners. My amendment 
was adopted ; though the maximum was reduced, in the Senate, 
by General Smith's influence, to sixteen guns, in which shape, 
after committees of conference between the two houses, that 
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is, twenty vessels, from eiglit to sixteen guns, the bill became 
a law, on the 15th of November, 1814. While writing this 
account of that addition to the naval establishment of the 
United States, May, 1848, the naval committee of the House 
have just reported for twenty war-brigs, of not less than 450 
tons, which are to be ai'med with not less than sizteen^heavy 
guns. 

On the 5th of January, 1815, a bill passed the House, to 
engrossment, which provoked all its party animosities. Fif- 
teen hundred miles of conterminous territories, separated by 
ideal lines, whose governments, lawyers, traders, and clergy, 
proclaimed the iniquity of the war, encouraged treasonable 
supplies to the enemy with audacious, and sometimes ludicrous 
impunity. Against this system, James Fisk, foremost in war- 
zeal of the republican delegation of Vermont, expended his 
denunciations with a vehemence that could hardly fail to pro- 
voke recrimination. Vermont was a market overt for British 
supplies, effected with all the craft and dexterity of nneon- 
querable avarice. D^ad oxen, frozen stiff, slid from a hill into 
the enemy's territory, and then represented as going there, 
when impossible to stop them, was one of the many fraudulent 
contrivances by which money was made, in the very midst of 
American troops, and in spite of military and civil vigilance 
to prevent and punish it. Comprehensive and sufficient enact- 
ments of federal interdict were not effected till the 4th of 
February, 1815, only ten days before the peace, when it be- 
came necessary to repeal them, in great measure, almost as 
soon as enacted, and limit the modifications to a single year. 
Nor was the bill, at last, achieved without one of 'those disor* 
derly legislative commotions, if not the only one of that Con- 
gress, like all passionate occurrences, differently represented 
by the conflicting parties. After motions by Mr. Qrosvenor, 
Mr. King, Mr. Stockton, and Mr. Wilson, to strike out the 
strongest, and, to them, most odious features of the bill, about 
night-fall, nearly the whole federal party left the House, de- 
serted also, by that time, by many of our party, so that it was 
without a quorum. A call of the House produced but ninety- 
two members ; enough, however, to pass the bill, and fix on 
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the absent, of whom I happened to be one, but not a refractory 
absentee, the odium of malicious departure. Soj at least, our 
party and papers loudly declared. As most of the absentees 
were of the opposition, worsted through the day in reiterated, 
angry conflicts, we charged them with an illegitimate endeavor 
to defeat a law. Minorities sometimes descend to such contri- 
yances. The law which occasioned so desperate a resort, was 
an indispensable exercise of federal authority, if the war had 
continued. So audacious were the uses made of State-laws, 
to fetter and annul hostilities, and ey^n punish their most me- 
ritorious heroes, that, a few days after the Plattsburg victories, 
McDonough was arrested by a sheriff's officer, and forcibly 
taken out of a procession, of which he had been invited to form 
a conspicuous part, at Burlington ; compelled to answer for a 
trespass alleged against him by a person who sued the Ame- 
rican naval commander for illegal injury to his property, by 
belligerent operations. Freaks of freedom, and licentious liti- 
gation, by process of State courts, were among the many 
Eastern impediments opposed to the war, which were just 
sinking under victory and energy when the war closed. . 

Among the devices for supplying the paucity of regular 
troops, it was suggested by a Western militiaman, who had 
been taken prisoner, and while so, learned from the British 
their nefarious plan to land a large force in the South, there 
free and arm the slaves, and, with negroes, Indians, Italians, 
French, and other freebooters recruited in Europe, under 
English officers, oveirun the slave-states — that, to counteract 
such a plan, an army of slaves should be raised, the bounty 
and pay given to their owners ; the slaves eventually to be set- 
free, and endowed with public lands. By consolidating the 
regular regiments, and transferring their supernumerary 
officers, to command the slave-regiments, it was supposed that 
a considerable additional regular force might be raised. Ex- 
perience having shown that blacks, accustomed to obedience, 
and inured to hardships, need only discipline and practice to 
become good soldiers, the suggester of this method of recruit- 
ing urged it on public attention. General Jackson made ex- 
cellent use, both of slaves and free blacks, on the fortifications, 
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and in the battles by which he repelled the English, who 
brought black regiments with their army. There were, toward 
the end of the war, companies of black troops in the north. 

The State of New York contemplated raising a regiment of 
free blacks, whose excellence as sailors was well ^established. 
Their hardy constitutions, habits of subordination, muscular 
strength, and great numbers, were held forth as inducements 
of their employment in military service. Exempt from militia- 
duty, and mostly too poor to pay any taxes, they were a class 
of the community contributing nothing to public purposes. It 
was even suggested that the casualties of military life would 
be useful to diminish the numbers of an anomalous race, whose 
fecundity and longevity were public grievances. Those who 
held blacks as slaves were not afraid of the effects of such em- 
ployment of the free blacks. 

Belligerent resources, ingenuity, capacity, and power, were 
just awakening in the United States the mighty •developments 
which war elicited from distressed, beleaguered, and alarmed, 
but unconquerable, Great Britain. The energies and spirit 
of popular representative government, of confederated States, 
and a much more homogeneous people, were just coming to 
maturity when hostilities ended. At the worst, Eaatem dis- 
affection was no more embarrassing or alarming here than 
Irish to England. All we wanted was what they had, a go- 
vernment not afraid to call forth the utmost effort of the peo- 
ple. In the spring of 1815, 100,000 regular soldiers would 
have taken the field, under Brown and Jackson, ready to 
marcQ anywhere: and 100,000 good militia would have 
guarded the coasts, freed however by the stress of war else- 
where. 600 carpenters had laid the keels of one 98-gun ship, 
another of 74 guns, and a third of 44 guns on Lake Ontario, 
the only lake not in our possession. And when, on the first 
of May, lake-navigation opened, the largest American fleet 
that ever floated, completely armed ahd equipped,, fully 
manned and admirably officered, would have effectually put 
down all British contest for our inland seas. 

The mere ruffianism of war was indeed in issue : but prin- 
ciples were staked, and large part of a continent to be fought 
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for. The Southern victories, superadded to many others, the 
undeniable fact that all our battles were yictories, that with 
fewer forces our arms never failed to overcome the British — 
that vast illusion of ascendency — filled our ranka^with [|0l^ 
diers, our soldiers with confidence, and gave our cause all the 
force, of imagination. The sword, the word, the world, were 
all with us. The British press, metropolitan and provincial, 
was groaning under defeat and disaster. After what was done 
at New Orleans, what could not be done ? The triumph of 
triumphs there was the death-knell to factious or traitorous 
disafi'ection, when, most unexpectedly, Greftt Britain lowered 
her terms, and gave us a tolerable peace at Ghent, which mi- 
litary accompaniments at home rendered highly favorable, sa- 
luted by British groans and American exultation. To be sure 
our whole country was delighted when war ended, like a child, 
chastised by a severe parent, rejoicing in the parental smile 
restored, however unmerited the punishment. American dis- 
gust with England it required more than two cruel wars, with 
many years of intermediate contumelious wrongs to provoke ; 
and it was always in English power, by mitigations, to renew 
our first love. When, therefore, there was nothing but ven- 
geance and hatred to fight about, and peace and victory came 
together, the American nation, ambitious and* sensitive, but 
not ill-natured or hateful, and elated by universal victories, 
embraced peace with eager, unanimous, and cordial welcome. 

Peace came indeed with great welcome. We were still 
faintly discussing a bank, — classifccation, as proposed, had 
entirely failed ; and though taxation was doubled, still the New 
Orleans triumphs were the only pleasant end of congressional 
inaction, when, in the evening of Monday, the-13th of Febru- 
ary, 1815, a rumor of peace agitated the welkin. No one 
could tell where it came from, with what probability, on what 
terms, or any thing about it. The President knew nothing of 
it, and Congress had no reason to believe it ; yet the rumor 
embalmed the atmosphere, and hopes of its reality overcame 
all objections. During the preceding fortnight, there had been 
many favorable reports, from various British sources; and, 
though the President and the Court-Gazette (as the Federal 
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Republican called the National Intelligencer) discredited all 
such fond illusions, yet their consoling unction was taken to 
heart, and soon proved delightful reality. We all desired 
peace. Jackson's victories indeed sensibly diminished both 
patriotic and party-anxiety. After the campaign of Louisiana, 
superadded to those of Canada, we believed ourselves able to 
cope with the British by land as well as by water. The serene 
and much-abused chief magistrate never lost his confidence; 
his right arm, Monroe, was one of those tempers which rise 
with an exigency to a pitch of resolution ; his left arm, Dallas, 
often excited to tears, was loftier every day, as financial diffi- 
cultiels and congressional vexations thwarted him ; and while 
it is easy and common to say that government was at its last 
gasp, I believe that Congress, however intractable, would at 
last have seconded the Executive by powerful acts, if indis- 
pensable. The only ruinous calamity of the struggle, disunion 
by civil war, was no longer to be feared, when the small cabal 
of Boston malcontents, so long ruling several Eastern States, 
confounded, terrified, and coerced into the IJnion by Southern 
success and universal confidence, laid down their arms, and the 
Hartford Convention, once dreiided as a tragedy, became a 
mere farce. Washington, ruined, was the heart of a nation, 
whose pulsations at the New Orleans extremity throbbed at 
Boston. Material interests proved their bonds stronger than 
political compacts. Louisiana became part of the United States, 
in spite of constitutional difficulties, by a great continental con- 
vulsion. Southern staples began their plea with Eastern na- 
vigation, and State-attachments followed, like personal friend- 
ships, from similar likes and dislikes. Massachusetts felt that 
her prosperity depended on Kentucky and Tennessee rescuing 
New Orleans from English power. The 70,000 boasted militia 
of Massachusetts, with folded arms, suffering, almost rejoicing 
in the hostile occupation of part of their State, beheld, with 
national shame, whole brigades of unarmed Western soldiers, 
whom they had disclaimed as fellow-countrymen, starting, like 
men of Cadmus, from the earth, and rushing a thousand miles to 
rescue French Creoles, whom the degraded and intolerant East 
were forced, by community of danger and exploit, to acknow* 
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ledge as their deliverers from renewed colonization. War con- 
stituted a nation, one and the same, from the Sabine to the St. 
Johns, which destiny was soon to carry to the Rio Grande and 
the Pacific, as that war, .if not first deserted by New England, 
and then by Old, would haye carried American confines beyond 
Halifax and Quebec, and Eastern navigation and commerce far 
beyond those of Gr^at Britain. — Paper-money, never beat, 
would do for us against England what' England with paper- 
money had done against all Europe — paper-money, according 
to one of Macon's axioms, never beat. 

Approaching now the end of the conflict, appreciating too 
the transports of relief and joy with which peace was wel- 
comed, the truth will not be told without declaring that there 
were considerate Americans who regretted that the genius of 
our government was not put to the trial of another campaign, 
of which the military spirit, though it might have been dan- 
gerous to our free institutions, would have been much more 
fatal to Great Britain. That inscrutable and inexplicable 
mystery, called credit, with which Great Britain vanquished 
Napoleon, as with that similar talisman, which Danton recom- 
mended to the French, as daring, Napoleon conquered all but 
England — confidence had become an American faculty. The 
navy, the army, the people, all, but the government, were con- 
fident, and although Congress faltered, the Executive was re- 
solved. The result might have been military ascendency and 
national debt, instead of peaceful prosperity. But the end 
would have been victorious. 

The editors of the National Intelligencer having (on the oc- 
casion of Mrs. Madison's death)«given a much gloomier account 
than my impression of the last session of the War-Oongress, 
and their opportunities of knowledge having been as good as 
mine, I think proper to incorporate their view, as follows : — 

*' Congress had assembled on the 19th of September preceding — not, as 
might be 'supposed from the date, in consequeace of the then recent capture 
of the city by the enemy, but in pursuance of a requisition by the President 
anterior to that event, calling Congress together (as the President informed 
the two houses in his message at the opening of that session) for the purpose 
of supplying the inadequacy of the finances to the existing wants of the 
Treasury, and of making further and more effectual provisions for proeecut- 
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ing the war. During the recess of Congress, the honor, of the arms of the 
Unite(> States htfd been gallantly sustained in every conflict by land and 
Bea: politically considered, the capture of Washington itself^ and the de- 
struction of the Capitol and the other public buildings, so far from being a 
misfortune, was for the administration a fortunate event, by its efiect in ex- 
citing indignant feeling throughout the country, uniting the people in sup- 
port of the comnK>n cause, and preparing their minds fbr the additional bur- 
den of taxation which it had become obvious that they must be called upon 
to bear. All that was wanting to the vigorous prosecution of the war was 
the provision of men and money for the purpose. The progress of recruiting 
fbr filling the ranks of the regular army had already proved entirely too 
slow, if not a total failure, as had the resource of loans for the ^pport of the 
government as well as for carrying on the war. The army, whose organi- 
zation was, on paper, more than 62,000 men, comprised an \ctual force of 
only 32,000, exclusive of officers, of which force probably not more than one- 
half could be relied upon for effective service; and the credit of the govern- 
ment had sunk so low that plummet could hardly soand the depth of its 
degradation. 

"At the opening of the session, the President, in bis qommnnication to 
the two houses of Congress, with eloquent persuasion, endeavored to impress 
upon them the necessity of making immediate provision for filling the ranks 
of the army and replenishing the public Treasury. In this purpose be was 
earnestly seconded by Secretary Monroe, of the War Department, and the 
new Secretary (Mr. Dallas) of the Treasury Department. 

** Towards the firA of these objects a bill was soon matured, and after- 
wards received the assent of Congress, extending the age at which recruits 
might be enlisted to fifty years, doubling the bounty in land, to each, and re- 
moving the interdiction upon the recruiting of minors and apprenticesi iThis 
measure was a mere experiment, of no practical value, as the event showed. 
The plan for filling the ranks of the army upon which the Executive relied, 
and which was placed before the Senate in a bold and energetic report from 
the War-Secretary, was to form into classes, of 100 each, aJl the population 
of the United States fit for militia-duty, out of every class of which four men 
* for the war* were to be furnished within thirty days after the classification, 
by choice or * by draught,* and delivered over to the recruiting oflicer of 
each district, to be marched to such places of general rendezvous as might 
be directed by the Secretary of War. This plan, which, as the reader will 
perceive, comprised all the essential features of the French conscription, 
though perhaps the only one which at the time promised efllective results, 
found fVom the first no favor, especially in the House of Representatives; 
and became more and more obnoxious the more the administration seemed 
to have it at heart Hardly any one in Congress had the courage to allude 
to it Mr. Troup did indeed prevail'upon the Military Committee, of which 
he was chairman, to allow him to report a bill, conformable to the Executive 
recommendation, by the pregnant title of 'An Act making provision fbr 
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filling the ranks of the regular army by classing the free male population 
of the United States;' and the bill was referred to a committee of the whole 
House — and never after heard of In the course of the session some Acts 
had passed looking to the employment of volunteers and detachments of mi« 
litia, under the old plan, fbr short terms ; and one of more importance, * to 
authorize the President of the United States to accept the service of State 
troops and of volunteers.* This last was not only the most effective measure 
which had passed towards the supply of men for carrying on the war, but it 
was the most so that was likely to pass. 

** In the first three months of the session, Congress also had, in conformity 
with the recommendations of Mr. Secretary Dallas, in his first report (made 
on the 17th of October), passed Acts laying direct taxes and excises on va- 
rious objects, which, it was calculated, would produce annually sixteen mil- 
lions of dollara of revenue ; which taxation, however, — though wise legis- 
lation, as far as it went, and indispensable as a basis for fiiture loans or cre- 
dits in any form — could not become, available fbr purposes of immediate 
necesessity, nor to any important amount within the year. It is of the 
essence of direct taxes and excises, besides their being oppressive and vexa- 
tious, and the most expensive in collection, that they cannot be relied upon 
for any emergency, because of the time that is requisite to make them begin 
to be productive. 

** These were all the measures, adapted to the existing state of war, which 
had been matured in Congress up to the middle of February. 

** The truth to say, indeed, notwithstanding the nature of the emergency, 
a dogged inertness seemed to paralyze the action of Congress during the 
latter part of that session. The recommendation to recruit the army by 
drafts from the militia was not only unwelcome, as we have said, but revolt- 
ing to the inclinations of the popular branch of Congress; so much so that a 
great proportion of the members of that body (and among them some of the 
leading and most conspicuous members of the republican party) shrunk from 
it as from the plague: and, as though the leprous influence 6f that proposi- 
tion contaminated every other part of the plans of the administration, it was 
with almost equal reluctance that the House approached the consideration 
of adequate measures (such as Mr. Secretary Dallas frankly and fearlessly 
recommended) fbr the support of the public credit and fbr strengthening the 
sinews of the war. Three months of the session were spent, and lost, be- 
tween the two houses, in the discussion of a bill to incorporate a Bank of the 
United States, upon a plan recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury 
as a fiscal measure; the contestation concerning which resulted in the 
passage of a bill for a bank of entirely different construction from that re- 
commended by the Treasury. To this project of a bank, when presented 
fbr his approbation, the President refused his signature, fbr the sufficient 
reason that, instead of promising any aid to the government in its time of 
need, the bank, as proposed to be constituted, could not be relied on during 
the war to provide a circulating medium, or to furnish loans or anticipations 
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of the public revenue. Much time was consumed, besides, in debates upon 
questions which oug^ht never to have been suffered to interfere with the dis- 
cussion of measures of vital consequence, demanded by the alarmm^ state 
of prostration and financial debility to which the government was reduced. 
Several days were passed in the consideration of an abortive proposition to 
renK>ve the seat of government from Washington ; and, whilst the enemy 
was almost actually in sight from the windows* of the building in which 
Congress was temporarily sitting, gentlemen found time to make and argne 
idle propositions for amending the Constitution, and to squabble about private 
claims older than the government itself. At the very most critical moment, 
for example, one whole day ^ was spent' in debating a bill, with the merits of 
which all the members were by long acquaintance made fiuniliar, to pay for 
Amy Dardin's horse ! 

*' President Madison, and his friends and faithful counsellon, were folly 
aware of the dangers by which the Ship of State was surrounded. They 
saw the breakers ahead, and heard their roar upon the roclm With all the 
anxiety and apprehensiveness for the safety of the country with which soch 
warnings of danger filled their minds, no exertion was spared by them, in 
public and in private, to induce the two houses of Congress to set themselves 
earnestly to the completion of the task for which, in anticipation of the 
regular time of meetmg, they had been convened six months before. 

*' The National Intelligencer, representing the views of the administration 
of that day, put forth appeals, the high authority of which conid not well be 
mistaken, to the patriotism, the sense of duty, the pride of consistency, of 
the representatives of the people. In those appeals, the magnitude, and the 
power, and the resources of our adversary, augmented by his late suocessesr 
by the overthrow of the colossal power of Napoleon, and the cooseqnent 
general pacification, were not underrated. But, it was urged, experiment 
had already shown that even the conquerors in the wars of Europe, in all 
the numbers that could be transported over a sea three thousand miles in 
width, would not be a match for the heroism and discipline of American 
soldiers, fighting for their homes and their altars — for the honor and glory 
of Iheir country ; that nothing, it was certain, was necessary to onr success 
in this contest but the organization of an adequate military foree, and of an 
effective fiscal system, both easily practicable ; and that nothing was neces- 
sary to supply both these wants but a liberal spirit of accommodation, 
essential in all deliberative bodies, among those who sincerely wished lo 
$ave the country^ to estsblish its rights, and to vindicate the reputation of 
free forms of government The lion-hearted and uncompromising Monroe^ 
then Secretary of War, never failed to repeat to committees^ and to indi- 
vidual members of Congress, on all occasions that ofl^red, the same argu- 
ments which he had, early in the session, pressed upon Congress in an official 
letter to the military committee of the Senate ; such as, that the United 
States must, in this conflict, relinquish no right, or perUk in the etruggle ; 
that there was no intermediate gnmnd to stand upon ; that the contest was 
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one for existence, all doubt of which, if any remained, had been dissipated 
by the latest despatches from our ministers at Ghent; that the only way to 
bring the war to a close was by a vigorous prosecution of it, carrying it into 
the northern possessions of the enemy on this continent ; btA that, if the 
means placed at the disposition of the government were not fully adequate 
to that end, discomfiture must ensue. Nor was President Madison at all 
behind Mr. Monroe in courage or in firmness of resolve. Mr. Monroe in all 
things — even in his military plans, which Congress would not carry out — 
spoke the language of the President, which the President himself repeated 
on all opportunities which his station allowed to him. 

** The month of January was already far advanced. One month of the 
session only remained ; and yet nothing effective had been done in Congress. 
The Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Dallas), ever faithful and fearless in 
the discliarge of hb official duty, addressed, to Congress, on the 17th of 
January, through the committee of ways and means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a report^ in which, after informing the committee that he should 
still respectfully and deferentially .have awaited the necessary action of 
Congress upon his report of the 17th of October preceding, but for the near 
approach of the day at which the term of existence of the present Congress 
was to expire, be placed before them, in naked figures, these startling facts : 
that the amount of money required for the service of the government for 
the year 1815 was fiftynsiz millions of dollars; that all the means at the 
command of the govertimeit for the. same period — including the revenue 
from customs and internal taxes, as well as the proceeds of loans and trea- 
sury notes — was but fifteen millions of dollars; and that there existed, 
therefore, a deficiency in the means required for the service of the current 
year of upwards of forty millions of dollars ; and that provision of adequate 
means to supply this deficiency was necessary to save the government from 
bankruptcy and disgrace. • These were not the words he used, but they ex- 
press his meaning. To enable the government to accomplish this object, 
besides the resource of loans, and a further issue of treasury notes to the 
amount of fifteen millions (being the largest amount which was deemed 
available), the Secretary recommended that taxes be laid on incomes, on 
inheritances, law processes, mortgages, dividends on stocks, and on manu- 
factured flour. 

"This report, instead of stimulating Congress to a vigorous efibrt, such as 
the emergency required, seemed to have the same staggering effect as tlie 
proposed conscriptipn had had in regard to filling the ranks of the regular 
army. The members stood aghast at the propositjon for heavy taxation 
upon objects so sensitive as those proposed by the Secretary. Up to the 
13th day of Febniary, no report was made to Congress by the committee of 
ways and means upon any one of tlie Secretary's propositions, except by a 
bill to authorize an issue of treasury-notes; and, as if a flood of those could 
compensate for the absence of revenue, or substitute it, that bill contem- 
plated an issue to the amount of twenty-five millions, instead of the fifteen 
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millions which the Secretary had advised, though it was notorioas that the 
treasury-notes were at that very moment felling at from twenty to thirty 
per ocnt below par, and, at that depreciation, constituted the only resource 
of the government for the payment of the expenses of the army, the navy, 
and tlie civil list, and even the dividends of stocks upon the public debt. 

Thus, twp weeks only of the Session remaining — at the moment when 
Great Britain was, according to the latest accounts from Europe, baring her 
afra against us, resolved to exert her whole land and naval power for our 
annoyance — what was the condition of the country? The spirit of the 
people was up; but the spirit of Congress was below that of the people, ^nd 
tlie Executive was \e(i powerless. The only means at its command for pro- 
secuting the war, or even to pay the civil list, consisted, in the financial 
department, of a treasury with nothing in it, the chief reliance for supplying 
it being the proceeds of six per cent, stock, sold to speculatore at the rate of 
one hundred dollars in stock for eighty dolhirs, payable in the notes of bu»> 
pended banks, which notes were selling in the market at thirty per cent 
below the par of specie ; so that for every hundred dollars in stock (when 
purchasers for it could be found) the government was in reality getting only 
fifty dollars in value ! The circulating medium, at the same time, was alto- 
gether made up of the depreciated notes of suspended banks, and trumpery 
bills, of less denominations, issued by Tom, Dick, and Harry, the broker, 
the baker, the barber; by every individual, in short, who found it convenient 
to emit them. 

"As to the military department, the paucity of means at the command 
of the Executive may be justly appreciated by the fact that Major-General 
Jacob Brown (then commanding in chief on the northern frontier), travel- 
ling all the way hither over roads which were, at that season, almost im- 
practicable, for the purpose of conferring with the Executive in regard to 
the approaching campaign,' arrived in Wasjiington, accompanied by several 
members of his sta^ on the 6th day of February ; and that, wasting no time 
in vain ceremony at so ci^tical a moment, iiefusing the compliment of a 
public entertainment proposed to him by Congress, he departed, on the 11th 
of the month, on his return to his post of honor and of peril, generally un- 
derstood to have obtained from the Executive — all that the Executive had 
to give — not the needed reinforcements of men and money, but plenary 
powers to call, in the name of the general government, upon the Stale 
governments, but especially upon the Sfates of New York and Vermont, 
for State troops and volunteers (under the authority of the Act mentioned 
in a preceding part of this article), to constitute, with the small regular 
fhrce at his disposal, a grand army for the invasion of Canada; and 
instructed besides, probably, to avail himself of the credit of the former of 
these States (which had, during the preceding campaign, done so much for 
the common cause) to obtain advances of money, to defray the expense of 
maintaining the force so to be called out Such were the circumstanced 
under which the campaign was about to open. 
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•* The 18lh day of February, down to which we have brought our sketch, 
found the House of Representative's engaged upon another Bank Bill, 
designed to assist the Treasury in anticipating the revenue to a sufficient 
amount to carry on the government — with small hope, however, <hough it 
was the last card of the Treasury, of being able to pass it in any shape to 
be useful either to the government or people.** 

My impressions differ from those of the editor of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer. There are errors of dates in his narra- 
tive, which I need not point out, because I think its errors of 
argument are much more striking. He does sot even allude 
to Jackson's success at New Orleans, of which the intelligence, 
a few days before that of peace, put us perfectly at ease, 
both as to country and party. There was nothing to fear 
worse than another year's war, through which we were almost 
certain of going triumphantly. And Mr. Gales overlooks the 
two weeks then yet remaining of the session of Congress, in 
which final fortnight all that was wanting might, and probably 
would, have been done. These finishing two weeks are always 
the period of Congressional performance. The war-party had 
majorities in both houses. Adequate taxes were actuaUy 
enacted. The country teamed with martial confidence. No 
elections to Congress were impending. If there had been, the 
war was popular. The national spirit, executive determina- 
tion, military ascendency, and, it may be added, the obligations 
of Congress, all guarantied effective hostilities. 

Official announcement of peace at Washington was preceded 
by the following occurrence : — The British sloop of war Fa- 
vorite arrived at New York, Saturday, the 11th of February, 
and landed there Mr. Henry Carroll, the American bearer of 
the treaty, and Mr. Anthony St. John. Baker, bearer of the 
English copy. Mr. Carroll did not leave New York till Sun- 
day, the 12th, nor reacji Washington till Tuesday afternoon, 
the 14th of February — good speed for those days of stage- 
coaches and bad roads. But private interest, as usual, out- 
stripped public service; and one or more New York merchants 
despatched a secret messenger, preceding Mr. Carroll, to Wash- 
ington. On Monday morning, Lewis B. Sturges, one of the 
Connecticut members of the House of Representatives, called 
on Mr. Thomas Monroe, the city postmaster, and asked him 
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to delaj for a short time, half an hour or so, the departure of 
the mail from Washington for Alexandria, which had not been 
unusual, when requested by a member of Congress or other 
responsible person, for any unexceptionable purpose. Mr. 
Sturges's purpose was to anticipate Carroirs arrival, by afford- 
ing opportunity for speculations in Southern produce and other 
goods, largely changed in prices by peace. Mr. Monroe asked 
for a reason why the departure of the mail should be put off, 
which, he said, could not be done without sufficient cause. Mr. 
Sturges replied that he would give it, if Mr. Monroe would 
first give his word of honor not to divulge the purpose. Mr. 
Monroe, influenced by the respect due to a member of Con- 
gress, gave the promise of secrecy. Whereupon Mr. Sturges 
told him that peace was made at Ghent, and intelligence of it 
shortly coming to Washington, which New York merchants 
desired to anticipate by profitable purchases. Mr. Monroe 
said, if that was the fact, it ought not to be kept secret. But 
as Mr. Sturges insisted on the promise given, the postmaster 
said that he must consult the Postmaster-Greneral ; to whom 
accordingly they went together, his apartment being in the 
same building with the city post-office. The Postmaster-Gene- 
ral, Return Jonathan Meigs, declining to accede to the pro- 
posed arrangement, unless the President authorized it, repaired 
at once,' as the occasion was urgent, to the President's resi- 
dence, then in Mr. Tayloe's house, and there stated the matter 
to Edward Coles, the President's secretary, by whom Governor 
Meigs was introduced to the President's study. On hearing 
what had passed between Mr. Sturges, Mr. Monroe, and Mr. 
Meigs, Mr. Madison was much more excited than usual with 
his calm temper, instantly declaring his determination to make 
the matter public. Perhaps, he said, it was a mere trick for 
speculation, and wholly untrue. But, whatever it was, it should 
be instantly made as public as possible. He ordered Mr. Coles, 
therefore, to hasten to the War-Office and there make known 
the circumstance just as told ; to vouch foil' nothing but the 
fact that such a statement had been made, and let every one 
forpa his own 'opinion of it. On Mr. Coles' getting to the War- 
Office he found there^ among several other persons to whom he 
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proclaimed the circumstance, an officer of the army, named 
Stone, who at once said that, if allowed by his superiors to go, 
he would immediately mount his horse, and publish the story 
all along the road, as far as he dould ride. Permission being 
forthwith given, he set off and rode all the way to Fredericks- 
burg, publishing the news wherever necessary. Meantime, 
Mr. Sturges, disappointed of the mail, despatched an express 
also on horseback ; who, with Stone, reached Fredericksburg, 
fifty miles from Washington ; but Stone publishing the news, 
80 as to prevent all speculation; and an innkeeper there, 
named Faris, forwarded it to Richmond, so that the whole de- 
sign of Eastern speculation was frustrated, except at Norfolk 
and some few other places on the coast. The British squadron 
off Amelia Island gave intelligence of peace at Savannah on 
the 11th of February, which got to Charleston by the 13th : 
so that, even if the New York operation had succeeded at some 
of the intermediate places, the Southern ports were all apprised 
of the truth before it left New York. 

Not long after this occurrence at the post-office, which pre- 
pared the President's mind, still however incredulous, for the 
news, Mr. Carroll, on the same day, arrived with it at the 
Department of State. That evening the President and his 
constitutional counsellors read the treaty, and he signed it late 
at night, after the conference, of which Mr. Gales, who was 
present on that occasion, has published some remarkable dis- 
closures in the National Intelligencer of the 25th of August, 
1849. When I inserted from that journal the paragraph an- 
nouncing the treaty, at page 312 of the second volume of this 
Historical Sketch, I was not aware that Mr. Dallas wrote it, 
by request of Mr. Madison, in council — indicating how some- 
times anonymous newspaper publications proceed from high 
sources. Napoleon's pen in the Moniteur, some British minis- 
ter's in the London papers, and still more frequently Ameri- 
can similar contributions, mark an era when the pen does more 
than the sword, and the press gives destiny to nations. 

The day of these memorable events was one of those Febru- 
ary conclusions of winter, when the ground covered With ice 
made walking extremely difficult and dangerous. Still, every 
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body was abroad ; the solitary and dismal metropolis was full 
of bustle and animation^ the post-office of Congress was 
thronged with members impatient for letters, newspapers, and 
news ; and, in spite of the weather, the day was devoted to 
rejoicing. 

On the evening of its reception at the President's, the treaty, 
rapidly read, was hastily signed : after, by his signature, fix- 
ing it as of that date, the President stipulated that the paper 
he signed should be exchanged for a fairer copy next day ; 
which was then, on the 15th of February, submitted to the 
Senate, while engaged on resolutions, unanimously passed, 
thanking Jackson, Patterson, and Carmick, — the army, navy, 
marines, volunteers, militia, and people of Louisiana and New 
Orleans ; which resolutions that same day came to us in the 
House of Representatives. Rufus King expressing a desire 
to see the President's instructions, after adopting a resolution 
for their production, the Senate, without further action on the 
treaty, adjourned that day. Next day, 16th of February, it 
was unanimously confirmed by the journalized votes of thirty- 
five Senators, the whole body, except one absent. On the 
15th, the House of Representatives sat but a couple of hours, 
much moved with patriotic pride, party exultation and disap- 
pointment. On the 16th of February, Mr. Troup, Chairman 
of the Military Committee, and Thomas Boiling Robertson, 
the member from Louisiana, addressed the House in strains 
of congratulation, as the Senate was addressed by Elijius Fro- 
mentin, one of the Senators from Louisiana. Mr. Fromentin 
was a native of Paris, a Frenchman, educated for the church, 
who spoke brpken English. Mr. Robertson was a Virginian, 
descended from Pocahontas, with the straight, dark hair of an 
Indian. 

But a fortnight of the third and last session of the thirteenth 
Congress then remained! Twice convened by special call of 
the Executive, when we came together in September, 1814, 
the aspect of Washington was as gloomy as it was gay when 
we separated in March, 1815. The seat of government was 
a mass of ruins.. The President, during mueh of the winter, 
had his face mufiled in a handkerchief for some disease of the 
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jaw. The Secretary of State, acting-Secretary of War, was . 
prostrated by severQ illness, and the Attorney-General too, 
brought on probably by excitement, malaria, fatigue, and mor- 
tification. The capture of Washington discredited the chief 
magistrate to the lowest point of abuse, as irresolute, incapable, 
totally unfit for his station. The Hartford Convention was in 
portentous progress. ' That New Orleans was inevitably lost 
wa9 a common cry. A letter from a member of Congress was 
published in a New York newspaper, stating that while that 
member was dining with the President he was called out of the 
room to be informed of the capture of that city, and when taxed 
with it, denied the fact, with atrocious falsification. The Federal 
Republican newspaper, edited, in the District of Columbia, by 
one member of Congress, and no doubt filled with contributions 
by other members, on the 5th of December, 1814, hailed the 
expected close of the Congress of Vienna as ending in ^'a 
merry Christmas to the allied powers and the little island that 
has helped them to their long-lost liberties. New Orleans will 
be taken, Louisiana wrested from us, and the war-States of the 
West bleed at every pore. Before the next 4th of July, New 
England will be enjoying all tHe advantages of a separate 
peace, the Western and Southern States left alone to fight the 
British, Spaniards, Indians, and Blacks, on the Western fron- 
tier. The poor Creeks and Canadians will yet see a just Pro- 
vidence livenging all their wrongs and cruel sufferings." On 
the 17th of January, 1815, it predicted that Madison would 
abandon Louisiana, and that the fall of New Orleans would fix 
the blame on the Executive. On the 20th of that month it 
stated that '^ a few African and West India regiments, accus- 
tomed to such a climate, would be sufficient to garrison New 
Orleans, while the Wellington troops would return to the Che- 
sapeake, and those in Canada, like another horde, rush into 
New York, and overwhelm the North-west." Even after the 
stunning blow to such assailants, the very day we had the first 
credible pumors of peace, on the 13th of February, 1815, that 
journal published that '^ fifty such battles as General Jackson 
fought would have no other effect thi^n to raise the reputation 
of our arms, not to wipe out the stain of dishonorable peace, 
which, come when it may, will be disgraceful to Mr. Madison." 
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The session of Congress from September to the 8d of Febru- 
ary was extremely unpromising. The taxes were doubled in- 
deed ; but a direct tax falling heavily on the staples of the 
South, where the war had its principal supporters, gave them 
no pleasure. The banks had failed; classification was not 
allowed to be even considered. Several of the war-party 
shrunk from the strong measures it required. There was no 
circulation but discredited' bank-paper. Opposition recovered 
from the first shock of the Ghent despatches, and the war- 
majority sunk once more into that torpid fear of their sovereign 
masters, which from first to last was the paralyzing republican 
infirmity. All at once came victory, when hardly hoped, fif- 
teen hundred miles from our sloth, to electrify Congress. The 
scene changed, like a beautiful vision, with dramatic sudden- 
ness. The British were totally and wonderfully defeated, by 
militia and half-armed, undisciplined volunteers. Before there 
was time to thank them, or commemorate their exploits, peace 
followed over the ocean, and there was nothing more to fear 
or to do. Republican government and the democratic admi- 
nistration were not even put to their grea^test trial ; but 
marched off the fi^ld with drums beating, colors flying, cannon 
firing, serenades, and illuminations — all the honors of war 
and all the advantages of peac^, without having undergone 
the severest sufferings of the crisis: much more frightened 
than hurt. Whether the people's representatives in Congress 
assembled would ever, if put to the utmost need, have proved 
equal to the spirit ef the people, is a problem which men 
will resolve according to their various prepossessions. Madi- 
son contemplated three methods of dealing with Congress. 
Either, first, by a special message, to lay bare the exigencies 
of the country, without any reserve, as Dallas had the condi- 
tion of the finances, and, rebuking the inaction of Congress, 
call on them for what war-plan they might prefer for raising 
adequate armies and pecuniary means : telling them that the 
Executive was not tenacious of its own projects, but would 
cordially carry out whatever plan Congress might enactv Or, 
secondly, suffering the thirteenth Congress to expire on the 
4th of March, in discredit, to issue, on the very day of their 
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dissolution, liis proclamation, calling the fourteenth Congress 
to meet as soon as possible, and endeavor to stimulate the^ 
to better conduct than that of their predecessors of the thir- 
teenth and twelfth Congresses. Or, thirdly, try to prevail on 
the .Congress in session to adopt the Executive recommenda- 
tions during the last fortnight, always the operative period of 
every session ; which Madison still hoped to render productive 
of efficient acts. Fortunately, none of these resorts became 
necessary. 

On the 18th of February, 1815, President Madison, by spe- 
cial message to both houses of Congress, laid the ratified treaty 
of peace with Great Britain, through them, before the Ame- 
rican people, and .congratulated them on an event highly 
honorable to the nation, terminating with peculiar felicity a 
campaign signalized by the most brilliant successes. Peace, 
at all time^ a blessing, is peculiarly welcome, said the message, 
when the causes for war have ceased, government has demon- 
strated the efficiency of its powers of defence, and the nation 
can review its conduct without regret or reproach. The gal- 
lant men whose achievements in every department of miliUiry 
service, on land and water, contributed to the honor of the 
American name and restoration of peace, he recommended to 
the care and beneficence of Congress, whose wisdom would 
provide for maintaining an adequate r^ular force, the gradual 
advance of the naval establishment, adding discipline to the 
distinguished bravery of the militia, and cultivating the mili- 
tary art in its essential branches. Commerce and navigatioji 
were also recommended to the care of Congress, and manufac- 
tures sprung into existence during the war, as a source of 
national independence and wealth, entitled to their prompt 
and constant guapdianship. He prayed Congress, about to 
b« restored to their constituents, to bear with them his hope 
that the peace would be not only the foundation of the most 
friendly intercourse between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain, but productive of happiness and harmony to every portion 
of our own country, grateful for the protection which Provi- 
dence had sever' ceased to bestow, never ceasing to inculcate 
obedience to the laws and fidelity to the Union as the palla- 
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diura of the national independence and prosperity. On the day 
of the reception of that message, John Culpeper, a North Ca- 
rolina member, moved, and, on the 21st of February, • the 
House passed, a resolution for a joint committee of both houses 
to wait on the President, and request him to recommend a day 
of thanksgiving, to be observed by the people of the United 
States with religious solemnity, and the offering of devout 
acknowledgments to Almighty God for his great goodness, 
manifested in restoring to these United States the blessings 
of peace. 

On the 25th of February, notwithstanding royal salutes for 
peace, the Montreal Gazette deplored its announcement. '^ Our 
error was, expeditions too small," it said, ^^ under Generals 
Ross and Pakenham," that by Prevost not mentioned, ''in- 
stead of armies on the coast in large bodies. We have failed, 
and had recourse to such a peace as could be msrie. When 
shall the measure of ouv^ humiliation be filled ? It is full to 
the brim. The nation which struck all Europe with terror has 
succumbed to the pitiful Republic of America, a people yet in 
the cradle." On. the 28th of February, Major-General Stovin, 
commanding on the Niagara frontier, communicated to the 
American officer commanding at Buffalo that he had ordered 
a cessation of hostilities, and congratulated him on the event 
of peace. "With peace," said the Williamsyille Gazette, " this 
region will revive, and the pleasant village of Buffalo must 
invite capitalists for its ' embellishment. " On the first of 
March, Adjutant-General Baynea, by general order, dismissed 
the Canadian troops; and, on, the 9th of that month, the 
Governor-General Prevost proclaimed at the Castle of Quebec 
the ratified treaty. On the 6th of March, Admiral Cockbum 
despatched the Schooner Alligator to General Pinckney, ac- 
knowledging his announcement of the treaty ratified by our 
government, with the Admiral's assurance that he had given 
immediate orders to put a stop to hostilities. On the 12th 
of that month, he left Cumberland island and the American 
waters, to be employed, in the following August, to super- 
intend the conquered French Emperor's conveyance, in the 
ship Northumberland, to St. Helena. About the time of hia 
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departure from the Southern coast, Admiral Hotham, with his 
squadron, retired from that of New England: since when, 
after ten preceding years of incessant ibsulting hostilities, in 
peace and in war, in the waters and upon the shores and 
ports of the United States, taught respect hy that war, scarcely 
an offensiye act of British marine annoyance has been suffered 
in Anyerica. Hotbam was the admiral under whose superin- 
tendence Napoleon surrendered to Captain Maitland, on board 
the Bellerophon. 

Our country was all blazing with demonstrations of joy for 
Jackson's victories, when peace broke upon us, to crown 
national exultation with immense delight. When I left Wash- 
ington for Philadelphia, the 28th of February, 1815, I found 
the highways and towns sparkling with bonfires and illumina- 
tions, and every face radiant with smiles of victory — as, when 
I passed over the same way to Congress, in May, 1813, all 
was drilling, marching, British buccaneering, and hostility. 
European applause and English lamentation much contributed 
to our enjoyment. ^'The spirit,'' said a London journal, ''is 
no more, which inspired Elizabeth, Oliver, and William. {Ing- 
land wants better negotiators or more gunpowder, has lost all 
idea of national honor and dignity, and suffers an insignificant 
State to insult and defy that which styles itself mistress of the 
seas." In another chapter, some of the flagellations of the 
press laid on the backs of the emissaries of the Hartford Con- 
vention are mentioned as those unlucky disorganizers slunk 
home. The Boston press -was happy in its witty contrasts 
between Massachusetts and Louisiana. The administration 
had been, not unjustly, charged with neglecting io supply 
Jackson with arms, particularly flints. Having destroyed so 
many without them, said one ^'ournal, how much more com- 
plete will be the next victory ! and the same press, with a 
sarcasm eilrned by the East, advertised for a thousand Ken- 
tuckians, without flints, arms, or ammunition, to retake Gas- 
tine for Massachusetts. 

Seldom has the justification of silccess been more signalized 
than by Madison's restoration from extreme disparagement ,to 
the highest approbation. Mr. Madison's drawing-rooms wero 
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held on Wednesday evening. On that of JVednesday, the 22d 
of February, Washington's birth-day, the rooms were crowded 
with ladies and gentlemen, to congratulate the trinmphant 
President and his wife : to rejoice with them on the glorious 
conclusion of a war, in which he embarked with reluctance, 
but maintained, in spite of distressing reverses and indignities, 
with constant fortitude. Excellent in the delicate and difScult 
proprieties of plain and simple, familiar hospitality to the 
mixed company of a republican attendance of both sexes, with- 
out ushers, chamberlains, established forms or ceremonies, 
crowding round a personage, sometimes called a monarch in 
disguise, and .who has much of the power, with none of the 
pomp, of royalty — Mrs. Madison, that grateful evening, per- 
formed her conspicuous part with indefatigable courtesy and 
to universal satisfaction. Madison's wrinkled and withered 
face wore a placid smile, as he received the compliments of 
political adversaries and the homage of adherents. None but 
the bitterest antagonists stayed away from such a jubilee. 
Nearly all the eminent members of Congress, the Supreme 
Court and distinguished lawyers attending it, — all gay, some 
merry, more than one excited, even to convivial vivacity, pressed 
round the chief magistrate, whom, with few personal advan- 
tages, a political opponent. Chief Justice Marshal, character- 
ized as a model for American statesmen. It was one of those 
moments when joy or grief, and even bodily illness, hush the 
bad passions of human nature. All could generously applaud 
a man of peace, constrained to go to war, and make the first 
essay of its terrible trial on the pacific government of which 
he was the chief architects 

The resolutions of thanks for the New Orleans victories led 
to one of those controversies between the two houses, which 
are indicative of the peculiarity of American national situation 
and o|dnion8 concerning the ndlitary power of the country. 
The chairman of our military committee, Mr. Troup, objected 
to them, as tending to mislead posterity and strangers in the 
most important feature of those brilliant exploit]^, that not 
regulftr soldiers, but militia, constittited the principal force, 
and chiefly contributed* to the brilliancy of the triumph. The 
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House would not concur in the Senate resolutions, as reported 
there by William B. Giles, chairman of the Military Com- 
mittee. A conference ensued ; and it was not till the 25th of 
February, nearly a fortnight after the resolutions passed the* 
Senate, that they adopted the House amendment, adding to 
the Senate resolution, that the greater proportion of the troops 
consisted of militia and volunteers, suddenly collected together. 
Without that amendment, the resolution could not have been 
carried, the popular branch of the Legislature insisting that 
It would be preferable to forego «the resolution altogether, than 
to misinform history ; that the people in arms were the real 
victors, not mere soldiers. In the debate, Macon mentioned 
to the House his personal knowledge of General Jackson ; then 
so little known, that Macon's assurance that Jackson was a 
high-minded and honorable man was heard, with surprise, of a 
personage then as middle-aged as Gsesar, when his warrior- 
renown began, and, from two battles, become great. 

More serious difficulty, of similar character, occurred be- 
tween the two houses, fixing the military peace-establishment. 
On the 22d of February, Mr. Troup, from the Military Com- 
mittee, reported to the House a bill for not exceeding 10,000 
men, in^such proportions of infantry, artillery, and riflemen, 
without cavalry, as the President should think proper ; retain- 
ing the corps of engineers, two major-generals, and four briga- 
diers ; the President to seleXst from the existing officers, and 
discharge supernumeraries, with three months' extra pay, and 
considerable allowances of land to every officer and private, 
either retained or discharged ; which was read twice, as usual, 
and referred to the committee of the whole. On the 25th, 
the House took it up in that committee, Macon in the chair, 
when General Desha moved to reduce the army from ten to 
six thousand men ; on which motion an animated and protracted 
debate, till late that night, and through several days after, 
ensued, branching oiF into the merits of the treaty and the 
war (which T shall not notice here), and the expediency of 
a standing army for the United States ; a perplexing subject, 
of which a digest of the discussion is both pertinent and im- 
portant. Executive confidential recommendation, partly read 
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to the House, called for a military peace-establisfcment of 
20,000 men ; the House military committee proposed 10,000 ; 
the Senate, inclining' to 20,000, for some time adhered to 
15,000 ; and it was not till near the last hour of the last night 
of that session that, after various meetings of committees of 
conference of the two houses, they finally compromised on the 
bill, which became a law, for not more than 10,000 men. 

Mr. Troup said the military system h«d just been perfected, 
when it became necessary to reduce one of the finest armies 
in the world, from a cause of universal congratulation. In 
doing so, we had to consider the security and interest of the 
country, and justice to the army. The army might be reduced 
by retaining skeletons of all the regiments, by reducing their 
numbers, or by coi\solidating the whole ; which latter method 
was that of the bill. Ten thousand men, at $200 a year for 
each man, which was the peace-estimate, as $300 was for war, 
would cost $2,666,764 per annum. Mr. Calhoun and others, 
having called for official information, Mr. Troup afterwards 
read part of a letter from the War Department, which, he 
said, any member might examine, but which it would be im- 
proper to make public, distinctly and earnestly calling for 
20,000 men as the peace-establishment. Mr. Desha said that 
3000 yrovld be enough for garrisons, and 8000 more for all 
other purposes in peace. The yeomanry are the country's 
best reliance, 'as they have proved. Taxes should not be 
riveted on them, to keep up a sti^nding army in peace. 
Western riflemen are the best force to keep the Indians in 
order. * Mr. Wright objected to less than 10,000 men, 'till the 
treaty was executed, especially while the congress of European 
sovereigns was still in session, with unknown designs. Mr. 
Sharp said that old officers had not proved as useful as those 
appointed after war began, and that the most important ele- 
ment of military preparation was scientific improvement. For 
peace, 6000 were enough ; for war, 10,000 were too few. Ellisha 
R. Potter insisted that 2000 were enough, and he wished the 
army reduced to that number. Mr. Pickering objected to 
leaving any discretion with the President as to the time of 
reduction, which, Mr. Lowndes insisted, was indispensable* 
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Mr. Barbour said that, from 1783 to 1794, the British, con^ 
trary to the Treaty of Independence, held possession of our 
frontier posts, and we should not be hasty in stripping 
ourselves, of means of enforcing the present treaty. Mr. 
Pickering said they held one of our posts because we did not 
comply with one of the terms- of the treaty, for payment of 
debts, to which, in some States, difficulties were made. Mr. 
Eppes was opposed to leaving discretion to reduce with the 
Executive, because we know what the Executive opinion is. 
Estimating the receipts for 1815 at 018,000,000, and the ex- 
penditures, exclusive of army and navy, at near $17,000,000, 
the whole expense of army and navy must be borrowed. The 
cost of the army and fortifications would be more than 
$6,000,000, at $300 a man, which, he said, was the peace 
cost ; and the three months' pay to the disbanded, $2,000,000 
more ; he was, therefore, for 6000 men. John G. Jackson said 
there were unadjusted territorial and commercial questions 
pending between the United States and Great Britain. Still, 
he had no idea of an armed neutrality. Europe cannot bridge 
the Atlantic, and if we keep up an army as long as, or because 
they do, it will be perpetual. General Hopkins, of Kentucky, 
made a striking speech against hasty reduction, or any army 
less than 10,000 strong. There is no magic, said he, in the 
word peace, with the enemy all around us. In 1783, when 
that word was spoken, it cost rivers of blood and treasure to 
drive from our frontiers the Indians suborned and fed by 
British posts, within our borders, contrary to treaty. The 
British now hold Fort Erie, the American Gibraltar, Michilli- 
macinac, the key of the lakes, and the Penobscot. The Greek 
Indians, and their Spanish instigators, at Havana and Vera 
Cruz, are they, too, to be confided in? What^are 10,000 men, 
to cover the vast belt of our surroundings, by sea and land ? 
General Desha contends that western riflemen will overcome 
the Indians ; but at what enormous cost of blood and suffering 
first, he did not say. New Orleans, alone, would require one- 
sixth of the 6000 men. The people would much rather pay 
for an army to protect them, than be perpetually called from 
their fields and firesides by harassing warfare. A standing 
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army of 10,000 men — a force, in his opinion, much too small — 
would be much less 'apt to degenerate into that kind of stand- 
ing army, which is dangerous to liberty, than the militia, 
organized as it should be, to be available, into a vast military 
host, infinitely more dangerous than any moderate-sized stand- 
ing army to government. John Forsyth, chairman of the 
committee on foreign affairs, strongly condemned the incon- 
siderate haste which would cut down an army from forty or 
fifty to six thousand men, without allowing the Executive any 
discretion as to the time or mode, in defiance of the Presi- 
dent's prudent, yet significant intimation, and the Secretary of 
War's explicit call for 20,000. What is the condition of Eu- 
rope ? Are not our affair^ with Spain wholly unsettled ? The 
treaty with England stipulates no more than suspension of 
hostilities, without providing against repetition of any of the 
causes' of the late war, which nothing but her wounded pride 
will restrain, and that may as well provoke her to renew. 
Mortification for the failure of New Orleans is no peace pro- 
bability. It may change the ministry, and renew the war. 
Mr. Sheffey warmly opposed Mr. Forsyth's argument, particu- 
larly that which would induce the House to take its lessons 
from the President. To that federal doctrine of a former day, 
James Fisk tartly replied by reference to the federal votes, 
in Jefferson's administration^ for increasing the army, and 
plunging us into war, when England first began to molest our 
commerce. Mr. Calhoun advocated 10,000, and Mr. Charles 
Goldsborough 6000. Though the Atlantic cannot be bridged, 
said Mr. Calhoun, yet European powers have large possessions, 
in which they keep numerous forces, in our immediate neigh- 
borhood. The loss of Detroit, at the commencement of the 
war, had entailed more expense* than half the war cost ; a loss 
attributable to the want of adequate preparation for war. Mr. 
Goldsborough contended that no one could seriously apprehend 
war from Spain. In 1805, when our difficulties with England 
began, our army was but 3000 ; and it was not till this un- 
lucky war that it was increased to 10,000. What reason, now, 
IS there to prepare for war ? Mr. Pickering, in a long and 
instructive speech, explained the difficulties between the United 
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States and Great Britain, from 1783 to 1794, not settled, in 
fact, till 1800, when she withh^d posts, and we debts, con- 
trary to treaty, impediments to justice removed together. But 
now, when the President informs us that we have no enemy, 
an army is to be kept up to contend with Great Britain. If 
there is peace in fact, why renew the irritation by words, fears, 
and threats ? Suspicions might tend to hostilities. Peace was 
ascribable to the opposition, and manufacturing interests, in 
England, and their conyiction that their interest is peace with 
us. Her merchants found Europe shut to their tradj3 and 
manufactures, and sought vents for them here. Her defeat 
at New Orleans will deter Great Britain, and much more so 
feeble a power as Spain, from again molesting us. Spain, 
weak everywhere, is most so in her provinces bordering on us. 
Six thousand me^ are all we want for defence and security. 
Except New York, no place requires more than 20(). Colonel 
Pickering said he knew he should be called a British advocate, 
but his whole life, particularly revolutionary services, attested 
that his predilections were always American. Mr. Grosvenor 
and Mr. Gholson opposed hasty action, by reduction below 
10,000 men at once. The expense of an additional 4,000 men 
for a short time was trifling, compared to t^hat it would be to 
replace them, if hastily disbanded, merely because peace was 
signed, but while the enemy retained our forts and from 20 to 
30,000 troops in Canada. General Desha's motion was carried 
in committee of the whole by a majority of 19 votes. When 
the debate was renewed in the House, he said, those who thought 
most and spoke least were convinced that his amendment was 
right. But there were advocates of permanent taxation to be 
riveted on the people by means of a standing army. He re- 
plied to Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Forsyth, and Mr. Troup. Mr. Rhea 
was for 10,000. Militia often do well, he said ; but there was 
a large part of our territory then occupied by the enemy, from 
which militia had not even attempted to expel them. He was 
gratified with Mr. Grosvenor's disposition to take Executive 
recommendation, an4 warned his party that, if any thing to 
complain of should result, the democratic majority and admi- 
nistration would be responsible. Mr. Alfred Cuthbert denied 
Vol. IV.— 28 
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that militia are to be relied on for garrison-duty, to which they 
are averse ; and deprecated the effect of precipitation as encou- 
raging England and dispiriting our own people. The repub- 
lican party disapproved of armies and taxes: but 10,000 
men be accounted neither dangerous nor burdensome. Mr. 
Stuart said it was much easier to disband than raise troops : 
and, while we have some of the best in the world, if we 
want to avoid hostility, 10,000 are not too many. Mr. Potter 
thought we had better be at war than support large armies 
to beggar us in peace. Estimates of the cost were much 
too low. They should be doubled. All our internal resources 
had not yielded as much as the 10,000 men would cost in one 
year. Mr. Calhoun insisted that reducing the army to one- 
sixth of the war-establishment, from 60 to 10,000, was enough. 
He contradicted the suggestions of Mr. GDOSvenor and other 
Federalists, that the treaty had gained nothingi and that the 
peace was not acceptable either in this country or England, 
on which branch of the subject long and ardent controversy 
ensued, which for the present is pretermitted. Mr. Jackson 
charged Mr. Stockton with throwing this firebrand of discord 
into the question. Mr. Forsyth, in one of his impassioned 
strains, denounced the ambition of Great Britain as an adder, 
always coiled, with fiery eye eternally fixed on its object 
Her Secretary of Legation at Ghent, he said — retorting a re- 
mark of Mr. Stockton — to treat of peace during the immense 
expedition to the Mississippi, and the bearer of the treaty 
of peace, Mr. Baker, had smuggled himself out of the United 
States, for fear of a criminal prosecution about to be instituted 
against him, when war began, for violation of the laws of the 
country by whose hospitality he was protected. Mr. Hanson 
fiercely repelled Mr. Forsyth's censure of those members who 
defied Executive recommendations. There -were no Yansittarts, 
Cannings, or Castlereaghs, here, whose word was law. He 
feared no other war by this administration, which would be 
like a scalded cat jumping into a boiling cauldron. Cyras 
King expected, he said, strong oppo^tion to-day to the vote 
of the other-day in committee of the whole. As he approached 
the hall this morning, he saw ominous birds of the palace cir- 
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cling about. The President would not willingly give up 60,000 
bayonets. Be not deceived by bursts of joy for peace flowing 
from utter abhorrence of this disgraceful war, from which the 
people are glad to escape with their lives at any rate. But 
the badge of disgrace is on it, without one solid benefit. Ten 
thousand widows and orphans, its victims, imprecate curses on 
Madison for it. Cry glory over thirty thousand slain^ will it 
revive them, or clothe their beggared families ? Cry glory to 
your ruined creditors, will it stop their mouths? Is there 
glory in the ruins of yonder Capitol ? — in the wreck of your 
Treasury ? Are the laurels of your heroes a mantle of cha- 
rity to cover the sins of your miserable administration ? shouted 
Mr. King, in his stentorian voice, at victory and peace cloth- 
ing government in the purple of success and glory. At last, 
when less of the session remained than was indispensable for 
the business to be transacted, and the subject, instead of being, 
as at first, a pertinent discussion of what number the army 
should consist, degraded into party-recriminations on the war 
and the trefeity, the House became impatient of further dispute, 
the question was loudly called for from all parties, and, by 75 
ayes to 65 nays, Desha's reduction from 10 to 6,000 was car- 
ried. The committee had reported considerable donations of 
land for disbanded ofBcers, which were also rejected by a 
majority of one vote, 57 to 56, and the bill, thus changed from 
what it was reported, sent to the Senate. On the 2d of March, 
it returned to the House with the Senate's amendments, insert- 
ing 1'5,000 men, which got but 18 votes to 100 against it, the 
House again rejecting the land-donation and all the other 
Senate -amendments. Committees of conference were then 
appointed, who finally agreed upon 10,000 men, without the 
land-grants, in which state the bill passed the Senate, 15 to 8, 
and the House, 70 to 88, for 10,000 men, and 57 to 55, against 
the land-grants, in the* last hour of the last night of the ses- 
sion. On these divisions, John Wilson, who represented that 
part of Maine then held by the enemy, voted every time 
against the largest force. Had he a right to vote at all ? not 
representing an American, but British, constituency ? 

The foundations of a naval establishment were laid as plan- 
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tation and democratic ayersion gave way. James Pleasants, 
from the Naval Committee of the House of Representatives, 
on the motion of Adam Seybert, both respectable converts to 
the naval policy, reported an appropriation of $400,000, to 
purchase Macdonough's prizes on Lake Ghamplain, and dis- 
tribute the amount among the captors. While the foundations 
of naval power were laid, intelligent nautical men suggested 
marine militia as a feasible improvement, conforming to repub- 
lican government. The exploits of privateers, extensive com- 
mercial navigation, proposed convertibility, by both Great 
Britain and the United States, of private steamers to war- 
purposes in the time of need, countenance that suggestion. 

During the war of 1812, Robert Fulton was often at Wash- 
ington concerning torpedoes and steamboats. On the 3d of 
March, 1813, Congress enacted bounties for hostile destmo- 
tion by submarine explosion. In the debate on Lord Dam- 
ley's motion concerning the American navy (vol. i. of this 
Sketch, p. 365), Lord Grey stated that he had negotiated a 
compromise of Fulton's contract with the Admiralty: con- 
vinced that the invention was useless ; ^* but such," his lord- 
ship addedf ''was my dislike to that mode of warfare, that I 
passed many uneasy nights for fear of its practicability." 
Disappointed in England, Fulton tried France, with no better 
success, and then his own country. In 1813, an attempt was 
made to blow up the Plantagenet ship of the line, lying off 
Cape Henry lighthouse, and the Ramilies, off New London ; 
but neither with success. John Scudder, junior, of Ohio, who 
proclaimed himself the author of the latter, pleaded that it 
was retaliation for blowing up General Pike at York, and for 
the British enormities at the Raisin. Eastern discontent 
decried such dreadful experiments. ''If," cried a Boston 
press, " these shocking artifices are persisted in, not only will 
they be retorted on our vessels, but on our towns, so far 
respected. We have been spared war's most sanguinay ex- 
cesses — shall we provoke its dogs to be let loose in havoc 
and confusion 7 " 

Oliver Evans, patentee of machinery to improve flour, then 
the greatest American staple, was also frequently at the seat 
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of government, in 1813 -'14, Boliciting Congress. A plain 
old Delaware millwright, T?ithout Fulton's polished deport* 
ment and attractive manners, Evans bad even more faith in 
the miracles of steam. I have heard him often, at that time, 
confidently predict qot only i^s application to land-carriages, 
but their speed three times that of steamboats, which Fulton 
then had made to go six miles an hour. There was then a 
short tram-road in England, of a few miles, from London to 
Croydon, for horse^power ; and it was projected to make one 
to Manchester. In France, Scotland, and America, Fulton 
had been anticipated. But his steamboats on the Hud- 
son and the Ohio were the first to achieve practical success. 
Before there was a locomotive on a railway in the world, 
Evans, in 1813, pubtished in American newspapers that car- 
riages might and would be moved from Philadelphia to New 
York by land, by steam, with velocity, certainty, and safety, 
above all labor-saving, transcending animal force and human 
power. 

Eli Whitney was, at that time, another public benefactor, 
dependent oil the negligence and caprice of Congress for pro- 
tection, of his cotton-gin, an invention, like steam, of inesti- 
mable political and national importance : the basis of American 
wealth, independence, union, power, and peace. His patent- 
right violated with ruinous impunity by lubberly law, as Jeffer- 
son termed it in a letter to Oliver Evans, and appealing in 
vain to Congress for relief, Whitney turned his versatile genius 
to the fabrication of arms, and founded .the establishment at 
Springfield, in Massachusetts, which has ever since! furnished 
the principal supplies of the United States. 

In 1814, General Jackson impressed a steamboat for the 
conveyance of supplies to New Orleans. Congress, prodigal 
of military bounties and pensions, sometimes almost profligate 
of gratuities to themselves, could not be prevailed on till 1846, 
after long, precarious, and expensive entreaty by Fulton's 
daughters, to make stinted and inadequate compensation for 
that seizure of their illustrious father's property. Half a mil- 
lion was voted almost unanimously to La Fayette for certainly 
important military services. But for genius, science, and in- 
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valuable pacific utility, indirect method had to be resorted to 
for grudging and niggard allowance. 

In juxtaposition with that too common disregard of Congress 
for meritorious public improvements, may be mentioned a most 
unwortl^y attempt, that session, by some of the members, to 
benefit themselves. Dilapidation of the currency was so 
extreme, that the losses on bank-notes, the only medium for 
paying members, were large at the seat of government, and 
increased by additional depreciation as they travelled home- 
wards from State to State. To obviate that inconvenience, a 
New York member, Zebulon Shiperd, moved, on the 7th of 
February, 1815, a Resolution to inquire into the expediency of 
making a reasonable compensation to members of Congress 
for their travel to and from and their attendance during the 
session. To consider that scandalous proposition to separate 
from the common pecuniary annoyanqes those whose duty it 
was ^ to remove them by law, only eight votes were cast. On 
the 23d of February, James Fisk renewed the attempt, though 
not quite so oensurably, to pay members in money current in 
the States in which they respectively belonged. On Joseph 
Hawkins's motion, that modification of an unbecoming. efibrt 
was indefinitely postponed. The twenty-five millions of Trea- 
sury-notes and eighteen millions loan authorized by Acts of 
that session, were all received and paid in depreciated bank- 
notes. The war did not contaminate morals, tax the people, 
or drain their resources, more than that degraded currency. 

During the night of the last day of the session, a Senate- 
bill passed the House much contested ; which Vermont Fisk 
ardently urged, supported by Eppes, Alston, and others, 
warmly opposed by William Reed, Stockton, and Shefiey. 
It provided against violations of the collection-laws, for and 
during twelve months after peace, by searches and seizures 
on suspicion, beyond as well as within the district of any col- 
lector; empowering collectors to call on the marshals and 
posse comitatus for aid to enforce the law, and, if sued in the 
State courts, which was a very vexatious hindrance, to remove 
thQ suit to the court of the United States. A similar act, 
reported by Mr. Eppes, of a more important and permanent 
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kind, at the same time, passed .without dlscassion or division; 
such are ofttimes the vagaries, chances, and uncertainties of 
law-making, upon the meaning of which so much forensic acu- 
men and judicial interpretation are expended. That act gave 
county-courts of the States within or next adjoining any tax- 
collection district jurisdiction of complaints, suits, and prose- 
cutions for taxes, duties, fines, penalties, and forfeitures arising 
under acts of Congress; authorising the District- Attorney 
of the United States to appoint deputies for all such county- 
courts, without regard to the sum in controversy ; such juris- 
diction to be concurrent with that of the United States Dis- 
trict-Courts. No such suits or prosecutions, the law provides, 
in behalf the United States, in any State-court, should be de- 
layed, barred, suspended, or defeated by any State-law ; and 
all final judgments are examinable in the Circuit-Courts of the 
United States, according to the act of September, 1789. State 
and county courts are empowered to exercise all the powers 
conferred on Judges of the United^ States District-Courts for 
mitigating or remitting forfeitures, and District-Courts of the 
United States are invested with jurisdiction, concurrent with 
State-courts and magistrates, of all suits at common law, where 
the United States sue, though the matter in dispute does not 
amount to $100. On this and similar acts of Congress yarious 
conflicting decisions have been pronounced, at different times, 
by the courts, Stt^te and federal. Whether Congress are em- 
powered by their legislation to require State-courts to enforce 
federal laws remains among the unsettled questions of the 
occasionally jarring jurisdiction of our mixed jurisprudence. 

The daily pay of members of Congress is a premium (ot 
procrastination. Time wasted in languid, listless, idle weeks 
at the beginning of a session is to be atoned for by hurried 
and excited transaction in a few days towards the end, by 
paroxysm of legislation like death-bed repentance. Two hours 
a day are about the daily average, which, if four hours, would 
not leave a pile of unfinished business, crowds of distressed 
petitioners, and a disappointed community. Of about one 
hundred bills and resolutions of that sessicm more than thirty 
received the President's signature the last night — some of 
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them Tery late. I believe, however, that the British Parlia- 
ment, in like manner, heaps many enactments into the last 
few days of a session. 

Near midnight, the 3d of March, 1815, three days after I 
left Washington, the thirteenth Congress closed their third 
and last session. Peace had softened party-asperities and 
removed party-divisions. A bill from the Senate to pay the 
Massachusetts militia momentarily revived them : but, on For- 
syth's motion, the angry subject was referred to the Secretary 
of War for examination ; and, memorable retribution ! though 
that claim has been, I believe, almost annually repeated since, 
it has never been allowed: for the Supreme Court of the 
United States unanimously adjudged that the positions of that 
State-government respecting militia were unconstitutional. 

Congress were resolved into a peaceable, gratified, and con- 
tented nation. In spite of the strenuous opposition of one- 
third, two-thirds carried war, through all its perils, trials, and 
vicissitudes, to acceptable peace. The most formidable empire 
in the world unexpectedly descended from haughty to mode- 
rate terms ; where opposition too had its effect ; and general 
European jealousy of British sea-sway contributed to Ameri- 
can success. Still, democratic hostilities triumphed. War 
and peace, extravagant opposition to war, and victorious 
acquisition of peace, demoralized one party and elevated the 
other. Mutation of men in public place, then less excessive 
than since, prevented reappearance of most of the members 
of that Congress in another. But from that era the national 
advance of republican government has been onward, like a 
victorious army over heaps of slain. Democrats disappear, 
while democracy moves on. Licentious press, insubordinate 
population, despotism of party, the evil tendencies of repub- 
lican self-government — all this is palpable. Perhaps reactions 
may ensue. But in the occult and perverse" science of govern- 
ment, if all good is but relative, a sovereign people are more 
rational, tractable, and dispassionate, than individual sove- 
reigns, whether regal or aristocratic ; less accidental than the 
happy accident whit^h a monarch may be. 

Seldom denied in England since that war, universally de- 
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clared throughout the rest of Europe, and nearly unanimously 
acknowledged in the United States, that struggle developed 
and enhanced not only the military power of the country, but 
its general welfare in every way. To be just, war must be 
indispensable. Causeless wars, made by ambitious monarchs, 
ministers, or mistresses, should not be confounded with those 
deliberately and reluctantly undertaken by a people. Less 
than fifteen hundred Americans slain during that war were not 
too dearly sacrificed to the vindication of a nation from foreign 
wrong by a hostile nation, which confessed more than that 
number of Americans impressed ; whose war-charges were less 
than prior losses by British marine-depredations; less also 
than the cost of a restrictive system, by which it was attempted 
to avoid T^ar. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

WAR WITH THE BABBARY POWERS. 

Algiers — Barlow's Treaty — Tribute — Frigate George WashingtoD sent 
to Constantinople — Lear, the Consul, sent away — Consuls Noah and 
Jones — Prizes of the Abiellino at Algiers — President's Message — War 
declared — Decatur's Squadron — Treaties of Peace, renouncing Tribute, 
dictated to Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli — Consul Jones's Journal — Bain- 
bridge's Squadron. 

A DECLARATION of War, recommended by President Madison, 
was one of the last acts of the thirteenth Congress ; for which 
a bill passed both houses, and was approved by him in the last 
hour of that session, on the 3d of March, 1815. Hostilities, 
and triumphs, which distinguished the American flag in the 
Mediterranean betokened lingering recollections of the contest 
just closed with England ; and proud feelings, less of resent- 
ment than power, by corollary to the great naval problem, 
solved in spite of Great Britain, to display American inde- 
pendence of all maritime dominion. 

Algiers, the principal of several of those regencies, for cen- 
turies established and triumphing, if not flourishing, in ancient 
Mauritania, or Numidia, on the northern coasts of Africa, 
stretching towards Gibraltar and Morocco on the Atlantic, 
Alexandria in Egypt, Cairo and Suez at the Red Sea, and in 
the interior of Africa to the great desert of Sahara, was a 
military democracy, by rude despotic institutions, resembling 
American government, as extremes meet. In perfect equality, 
and by universal sufirage, certain classes of a mongrel popu- 
lace, Turkish, Moorish, and European, chose a chief magis- 
trate, called the Dey, from the whole body of the inhabitants, 
Algerine sufiragans, without even the prior condition of na- 
turalization. Bearing arms seemed to be the chief, if not the 
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only, qualification for a Toice in the election, by tamultuous 
inauguration, informally proclaimed, much as the succession 
of legitimate monarchs to inherited thrones is done. The 
Dey, thus chosen by all those bearing arms, was sworn into 
office, not by a priest, or religious rite, according to the ordi- 
nary coronation, but by the chief Cadi, or chief justice, just as 
the American President is ; and a Senate, called a Divan, were 
his appointed counsellors. 

This military, despotic, and piratical democracy, to which, 
after the example of all the maritime nations of Europe, the 
American republic paid annual tribute, governed, attached to 
the considerable city of Algiers, a territory less extensive or 
populous, and much less powerful, than any one of several of 
the States of this Union. The Algerine army did not exceed 
5000 undisciplined and ill-paid militia. The government had 
only one vessel of war, a half-armed frigate, not a third of the 
size or force of an American frigate. The rest of the Alge- 
rine navy was made up of private armed corsairs, in whose 
plunder the Dey shared, as the pay for their authority to de- 
predate. Genoese, Venetians, Sicilians, Portuguese, Spaniards, 
Dutch, Danes, Swedes, and French, were subjected to the 
arbitrary captures of Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis, the three 
neighboring regencies, confederated by no bond of union, but 
each State sending forth cruisers, as it were, to fish for sup- 
plies, whenever wanted. The Algerine public revenues, from 
taxation, did not exceed $300,000 a-year. All the rest of 
the budget was provided by sea-plunder. Overthrow of such 
inveterate, contemptible, yet formidable freebooting, by easy 
and unresisted abatement of the nuisance, was reserved, after 
ages of its endurance, for the work of a trans-Atlantic navy. 
So6n after it crossed the Atlantic, penetrated the Mediterra- 
nean, and showed how easy it was to put down the piratical 
despotism, the English navy reduced the pirates, by still 
greater discomfitures, to well-nigh annihilation ; and then the 
French, with navy and army, followed, conquered the terri- 
tory, colonized, and hold it as a school of tactics for youpg 
soldiers, and, perhaps, a highway to Egypt and British East 
India. 
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The Emperor Charles V., when Spain was the most warlike 
and powerful empire of Europe, with all the treasures of Ame* 
rica at command, and Louis XIV., in all the pride of his 
French majesty, tried in vain to root out these nests of African 
pirates. By treaties, in 1662, Charles 11. made peace with 
them for England, which lasted ever after, by some unpub- 
lished understanding, preserving English commerce from their 
depredations, while, acknowledging no law of nations, and 
subsisting by sea-pillage, those barbarians defied and plun- 
dered all other nations. During the negotiations for the 
Treaty of Amiens, in 1802, Joseph Bonaparte proposed a plan 
of concert, between France, England, Spain, and Holland, 
for the suppression of that system of rapine and piracy, 
whereby, to the disgrace of the great powers of Christendom, 
the smaller States were annoyed by the corsairs of Barbary, to 
which the British negotiator, Gomwallis, acceded; but his 
government rejected the suggestion. To Joseph's confidential 
letters to the First Consul, his brother's answer was, ^^Mo» 
derate your joy. Cornwallis is a man of feeling, and so are 
you ; but the Sylla party never had any. You will not suc- 
ceed, and Cornwallis will be censured. Here we all approve 
of your plan." By the Sylla party. Napoleon meant the 
English aristocracy. He and Joseph often designated the 
Roman patricians and plebeians as the parties of Sylla and 
Marius, by Roman illustratidn, much more usual in French 
than in English or American argument. At St. Helena, Na- 
poleon told O'Meara, when speaking of Pellew's expedition to 
Algiers, '^ I proposed to your government to unite with me, 
either to destroy entirely those nests of pirates, or, at least, to 
destroy their ships and fortresses, and make them cultivate 
their country, and abandon piracy. But your ministers would 
not consent to it, owing to a mean jealousy of the Americans, 
with whom the barbarians were at war. I wanted to anni- 
hilate them, though it did not conc^n me much, as they 
generally respected my flag, and carried on a large trade with 
Marseilles." In 1802, when that French suggestion was re* 
jected by England, the first hostilities prevailed between the 
United States and those barbarians. If, as Napoleon averred, 
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the English ministry preseryed the pirates from destruction, in 
order to take advantage of them against the Americans, seldom 
has selfish jealousy proved more short-sighted, for it was con- 
tests/with those enemies which prepared the American navy 
for its triumphant resistance to that of Great Britain, ^ome 
years after Preble and his pupils undoubtedly laid the founda- 
tion. Most of the officers distinguished in the war with Eng- 
land had been to school in that with Tripoli. 

As American commerce spread throughout the Mediterra- 
nean, endangered by the Barbary powei^, early attention of 
government to the subject, urged by the navigation interest, 
and by party opponents reproaching Washington's adminis- 
tration with neglect of it, was afforded by an ignominous treaty 
with Algiers, in 1795, stipulating payment of annual tribute ; 
disadvantageous terms, but the best that could be obtained, 
says Washington's confidential historian, Chief Justice Mar- 
shaU. Next year, under John Adams's administration, a still 
more discreditable treaty, with Tripoli, was effected by Joel 
Barlow, commissioned for that purpose by President Washing- 
ton, the settlement With Tripoli being guarantied by the Dey 
of Algiers. The French Revolution was then consummate; 
by whose disrupture firom old abuses many considerate men, 
English and American, as well as French, breaking loose from 
what they deemed priestcraft as odious as kingcraft, vibrated 
from servility to licentiousness, and substituted infidelity for 
Christianity. Accordingly, Joel Barlow, aggravating a grant 
of tribute by treaty, incorporated with it, by way of concili- 
ating Moslem favor, that ^^ the government of the United 
States is in no sense founded on the Christian religion;" 
terms, however true, liable to offensive misconception, but 
unanimously ratified, together with tribute, by the Senate, to 
whom President Adams submitted the treaty. A practical 
commentary on that offensive phrase was given by Monroe, 
Secretary of State's, letter, of the 25th of April, 1815 (the 
day Decatur's squadron sailed from New York, to punish the 
Algerine breach of faith), revoking the consular commission 
of Mordecai Manasses Noah, and ordering him to leave Al- 
giers, because he was not of the Christian religion; it not 
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being known, as intimated by his official revocation, when he 
was appointed, that he was a Jew, which was deemed a disad- 
vantage to his consular functions. In 1797, a third treaty was 
made, with the remaining regency, Tunis, also promising tri- 
bute, of which not less than 1,000,000 of dollars was paid 
before the pirates made war on the United States, on various 
frivolous pretexts, for plunder more lucrative than tribute. 
The three American treaties, in many of their stipulations, 
resemble the three English treaties of England, in 1662, with 
Algiers, Tunis, and Morocco, called Fez, except that none of 
the English treaties promises tribute, as all the American 
treaties do. 

Among the strange impositions by these barbarians on mari- 
time powers, the most capable of defying and suppressing them, 
was, their requiring British and other vessels of war to convey 
agents and contributions to Constantinople: the African re- 
gencies acknowledging the susereignty of the Asiatic Sultan 
of Turkey. In 1800, the United States frigate George Wash- 
ington being sent with the annual tribute to Algiers, the Dey 
insisted on Captain Bainbridge going with that vessel, Us 
American officers and crew, and the American flag in a less 
conspicuous position than the Algerine, to carry the Dey's 
ambassador and presents to Constantinople, and then, further- 
more, return on the business to Algiers. Captain Bainbridge 
objected, and the American consul, an Irishman, named O'Brien, 
remonstrated. But the Dey insisted. The British consul, Fal- 
con, assured the Dey that Lord Keith, the British admiral, had 
promised to send a ship of war for the purpose, which might 
be daily expected. The Dey consented to wait a few days, to 
see if the British ship would arrive. But when she did arrive, 
a 24-gun sloop of war, sent from Mahon, by Admiral Keith's 
orders, to carry the Algerine ambassador and presents to the 
Sultan, the Dey and his ministers, besides several other per- 
sons of influence, made many objections to it, and the Ameri- 
can consul was finally told that the Dey's mind and his minis- 
ters were soured against the English, and the American ship 
must carry the ambassador and presents, or the Dey would no 
longer hold to his friendship with the United States. 
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England, by refusing to put down these pirates, may have 
deemed them a check on all the feeble maritime states of the 
Mediterranean, and thereby useful to her monopoly of the 
ocean. Whether, as Napoleon stated, the British government 
countenaneed them also as injurious to American commerce, it 
was Tobias Lear's official representation to the President, and 
laid by him before Congress, when, on the declaration of our 
war of 1812 against Great Britain, the Dey of Algiers sent 
away Mr. Lear from the consulate there, and threatened war 
against the United States, that ^' under present circumstances, 
it must be gratifying to the British, with whom there is every 
reason to believe the Dey has a treaty, offensive and defen- 
sive." We were thus made, in Congress, to believe that the 
Algerine hostilities were the direct offspring of ours with Eng- 
land. Mr. Noah, who went to Tunis as American consul in 

1814, is of opinion that such was not the case. Mr. Richard 
Jones, who was a midshipman on board the Philadelphia when 
that frigate was stranded and captured at Tripoli in 1802, and 
imprisoned there, appointed consul to that regency in 1812, 
was captured on his way there, the first of November of that 
year, by the Grampus, British vessel of war. Captain Barrie, 
who informed Mr. Jones that Algiers had declared war against 
America. Mr. Jones's opinion is, from much experience in 
Tripoli, that the Barbarians of that coast were British instru- 
ments of hostility against the United States. On the 80th of 
November, 1814, a new British consul, Warrington, landed at 
Tripoli, with intelligence, according to Mr. Jones, that the 
English had taken Washington, and with 1500 men defeated 
20,000 Americans. On the 5th of February, 1815, advices 
reached Tripoli that preliminaries of peace were signed at 
Ghent the 24th of December. On the 14th of February, 

1815, the Bey's ministers told Mr. Jones, in answer to his 
official inquiry, that American prizes taken from the English 
and sent into Tripoli might be disposed of there. On the 9th 
of March, 1815, two prizes to the Absellino privateer of Boston 
arrived. The British flag having been hoisted on those vessels 
for their protection from British recapture or Tripolitan moles- 
tation as the prizes entered the port, and when they anchored 
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within it, the flags being struck by Mr. Jones's direction, the 
Bashaw immediately sent to him inquiring, for the British con- 
sul's information, why the British flag was struck. The British 
consul at the same time sent his drogoman, and took the two 
English captains from the prizes. Next day the Absellino, 
Captain Wyer, entered the port, followed by the British brig 
of war Pauline, Captain Mainwaring. Muoh controversy en- 
sued between the American consul and the Bashaw, who refused 
to suffer the Absellino's prizes to be either sold, or safely laid 
up till, as Mr. Jones proposed, the American and British 
governments should determine whether, as the American con- 
sul insisted, it was an American right, according to treaty with 
Tripoli, to dispose of them there, or, as the Bashaw affirmed, 
forbid by his treaty with England. On the 20th of March, 
1815, British troops arrived from Malta, took forcible posses- 
sion of the American prizes, and sailed with them from TripolL 
In Mr. Jones's journal many aggravations are noted of that 
retaking by English military force of American prizes in the 
harbor of Tripoli. Whether the wrong was done by arrange- 
ment with the Bashaw and his full concurrence may be made 
a question. The English marine was so powerful, that per- 
haps the Tripolitan government found it necessary to submit, 
to its violation of territorial jurisdiction. But, in Mr. Jones's 
judgment, who instantly struck the American flag on the occa- 
sion, according to all appearances, there was not only an 
understanding, but, as the Bashaw pleaded, a treaty, between 
England and Tripoli, which required what was done. 

On the 23d of February, 1815, a confidential message from 
the President called the attention of Congress to the long- 
forgotten lettei^of Consul-General Lear, of Algiers, laid before 
a prior Congress, the 17th of November, 1812, concerning the 
hostile proceedings of the Dey, and recommending an act of 
war between the United States and the Regency of Algiers, 
with provisions for its vigorous prosecution. Next day, the 
House of Bepresentatives went into secret session accordingly, 
and John Forsyth, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
reported a bill, which William Gaston moved to recommit, for 
a detailed report of facts^ and Boiling Hall moved to postpone 
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indefinitely. Hall's motion being negatived by a large major- 
ity, 108 to 21 votes, he then moved to amend Gaston's motion 
for recommitment to the Committee on Foreign Relations by 
reference to a Select Committee, which motion succeeded, 
and, thus amended, Gaston's motion was adopted by 79 votes 
to 42. The Special Committee was composed of Messrs. Gas- 
toh, Forsyth, Ward, Grosvenor, Seybert, M'Kim, and Newton. 
On the 28th of February, 1815, Mr. Gaston reported a bill, 
with a detail of circumstances. Charles Goldsborough moved 
to defer hostilities, if the Dey, on demand, delivered up the 
American captives he held, and returned to a state of peace 
with the United States ; which was negatived by 92 votes to 
47 ; and then the bill passed by 94 ayes to 32 nays — all 
parties mixed together on both sides. The Senate at once 
concurred, without amendment, and the bill was signed by the 
President the 8d of March, 1815, authorizing all such acts of 
precaution and hostility as the state of war will justify, inclu- 
ding privateering, to subdue, seize, and make prize of all ves- 
sels, goods, and effects of the Dey of Algiers and his subjects. 

Our war with Algiers enabled a government which, com- 
pared with others, is sparing of naval or military rewards, not 
only to display in Europe the triumphant navy of the United 
States, but elevate some of its officers who had been distin- 
guished by valor and fortitude, either in victories or defeats — 
some in both. Decatur, just brought home from captivity, 
after his noble defence of the frigate President, who had served 
so heroic an apprenticeship at Tripoli, was selected to command 
the squadron for the Mediterranean, and ordered to hoist his 
broad pennant on board the frigate named after that which the 
English captured from the French, and the Americans from 
the English — the Guerriere. The Epervier, another capture 
by Americans from English, after being captured by English 
from French, was also of Decatur's squadron, together with 
his prize, the Macedonian. When instigating hostilities against 
the United States, '^ the whole American navy will be ours in 
six months," said the British consul to the Dey ; ^^ and now," 
said one of his officers to the consul^ ^Uhey attack us with ttvo 
of the prizes taken from you." The Algerine retort might 

Vol. IV.— .24 
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have said three: the Guerriere, Macedonian, and Epervier. If, 
as might arid should have been done, frigates called the Java, 
the Confiance, and other tropTiy ships, had composed Decatur's 
squadron, every vessel under his command would have been 
distinguished by the British flag it bore being struck to an 
American victor : credential from the New to the Old World, 
borne by that gallant, handsome young seaman. 

The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Crowninshield, proposed to 
Congress to equip two seventy-fours, six frigates, three sloops 
of war, and six or eight smaller vessels for the expedition to 
the Mediterranean, in two squadrons. The first was collected 
at New York, whither the Guerriere proceeded from Philadel- 
phia, the Constellation from Norfolk, and the Ontario from 
Baltimore. The Congress, Captain Morris, destined eventu- 
ally for the Mediterranean, was equipped at Portsmouth, to 
take, in the first place, William Eustis as minister to Holland, 
and, as passenger, the Reverend Edward Everett, of the Bos- 
ton Brattle-Street Church, since distinguished as a member of 
Congress and minister plenipotentiary of the United States in 
England, whose brother, Alexander Everett, afterwards minis- 
ter to Spain and to China, was secretary of Dr. Eustis's lega- 
tion. Mrs. Bonaparte, the American wife of the dethroned 
King of Westphalia, was also a passenger in the Congress. 

On the 25th of AprU, 1815, Decatur's squadron put to sea 
from New York — three frigates, two sloops of war, and four 
smaller vessels ; on the 17th of June, 1815, captured the Al- 
gerine frigate Massouda, after a short engagement, in the 
course of which the Algerine admiral, the famous Hammida, 
a Bedouin Arab of the Desert, who had become celebrated at 
sea, was cut in two by a chain-shot ; and two days after, the 
squadron drove ashore and burned another Algerine cruiser. 
On the 28th of June, 1815, Decatur dictated, on board the 
Guerriere, an extremely humiliating peace to the Dey of Algiers, 
whose minister was compelled to sign it on board the American 
frigate, exactly as Decatur and Mr. Shaler, the new consul 
there, presented it to him, as they took it from Washington. 
Tribute renounced for ever, prisoners emancipated, compensa- 
tion for whatever losses were stated, together with stipulations 
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for hiOnanitieB of international law, were the terms of a treaty, 
which served as a model to similar conditions soon after sub- 
mitted to, unresistingly, by Tunis and Tripoli, to which places 
Decatur quickly proceeded from Algiers. 

Mr. Jones's journal for the month of July, 1815, states that, 
" 13th July, one of the Bashaw's cruisers arrived spoke five 
days ago, off Cape Passero, nine Algerine vessels of war 
cruising for Americans." Decatur made much use of that 
circumstance in effecting the treaty. He told the Bashaw, 
daily expecting the return of his cruisers, that they would be 
captured by the Americans, if caught at any time before the 
treaty was signed. 26th of July, two vessels, under English 
colors, from Malta, gave information at Tripoli of the capture 
of an Algerine frigate by Commodore Decatur, and destruction 
of an Algerine brig. "August 6th, 1816," the journal is, 
" arrived, American squadron, three frigates, one sloop of war, 
and two schooners, under Commodore Decatur." On board 
his ship it was arranged with the consul to demand $20,000 
for the prizes which the Bashaw had permitted the English to 
take out of the port, and for the detention of the Abaellino 
more than two months in Tripoli, after Mr. Jone^ demanded 
the detention of the English brig Pauline twenty-four hours, 
till the Absellino could in that time go to sea. On this demand 
by Decatur, the town was filled with more than 10,000 Arabs, 
for the defence of the place. A sheik or officer accompanied 
Mr. Jones on board the Guerriere, and entreated some abate- 
ment of the sum demanded, from which $5000 were finally 
deducted, on condition that ten slaves, Danish, Neapolitan, and 
Calabrian, should be released, as they were, and sent on board 
the Guerriere. Next day, August 9th, 1815, the American 
flag was rehoisted at the American consulate, as the journal 
states, with aU due honor and solemnity. The journal entry 
is: — 

** Wednesday 9th. The band was sent on shore, men to sway ap the top- 
mast, and put the American arms up. At half past nine o^clock, A. M., the 
a&g was hoisted, while the band played the President's march on the con- 
sukr house, the consul in full uniform, and all under its protection being 
present, with a numerous concourse of Tripolitans, and saluted with thirty- 
one guns, which was returned from the commodore's ship. The number oC 
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thirty-one guns was insisted on, because the same number had been onoe 
fired on the rehoisting of the French fiag. At 11 o'clock, the commodore, 
with a number of his officers, came on shore, after receiving the visits of the 
consuls, waited on the Bashaw, with all officers he thought proper. The 
Bashaw then expressed his satisfaction at the adjustment of our difierences, 
and his determination to live in peace with the United States, which the 
commodore assured his excellency was equally the wish of our government 
On rctirinnr from the castle, the commodore was saluted with nineteen guns 
from the castle, which was returned from the commodore's ship, being ten 
more than are generally fired on such an occasion, but as it had been given 
to the Ennrlish ambassador two years ago, I required the same nomber, 
observing that wo did not require any more than any other nation, but that 
no nation should be entitled to more respect than the United States and her 
representativea The commodore and his officers dined in the American 
consulate, amid the acclamations of the Tripolitans, who were rejoiced at 
the peace, and with evening they went on board, and made sail fbr Sicily." 

When Algiers made war on America (such was the common 
phrase), an English idea was inculcated at Algiers, that in six 
months the whole militant American marine would be destroyed. 
And the impression was also general that, by British interdict, 
the Americans were prevented ever to send any ship of the 
line to sea. Soon after Decatur's easy subjugation of the three 
Barbary Regencies, Commodore Bainbridge succeeded him, in 
the first ship of the line ever manned by the United States, the 
Independence, attended by a second squadron. Peace with 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, had then been made on our own 
terms, dictated by Decatur, and submitted to by the Barba- 
rians, whose dread of the Americans induced them to yield at 
once, without an effort at resistance. 

Prodigious changes had taken place in marine dominion 
throughout Europe, America, and Africa, from American con- 
tests with the African Barbarians, about the time of the treaty 
of Amiens, in 1802, to that of Fontainbleau, in April, 1814, 
by which Napoleon was deposed. Soon after he stated, at St. 
Helena, that at the treaty of Amiens his plenipotentiary, 
Joseph Bonaparte, proposed to suppress the piratical regen- 
cies, he said to O'Meara, " the sea is yours ; your seamen are 
as much superior to ours as the Dutch were once to yours. I 
think, however, that the Americans are better seamen than 
yours, because they are less numerous." 0*Meara replied, 
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^^ The Americans have a considerable number of English sea- 
men in their service, who pass for Americans, which is remark- 
able, as, independent of other circumstances, the American 
discipline on board of men of war is much more severe than 
ours. If the Americans had a large navy, they would find 
it impossible to have as many seamen in each ship as they 
have at present. On the remark that American naval dis- 
cipline is severer than British, Napoleon smiled, and said it 
was very hard to believe." What would have been his incredu- 
lity, if, in 1802, told that in 1814, dethroned from the greatest 
empire in the world, his own, or rather a French treaty, con- 
cerning the place of his confinement on the coast of Italy, the 
treaty of Fontainbleau, would stipulate that all the powers, 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, England, ^^ engage the employment 
of their good offices to make the Barbary powers respect the 
flag and territory of the island of Elba, and to cause its rela- 
tions with the Barbary regencies to be assimilated to those of 
France*' 7 The French dictator, who, as Emperor, in those 
prodigious ten years, subdued all Europe, except the British 
islands, Spanish provinces and people, in 1802 proposed to 
England to suppress the African pirates, in 1814 was con- 
strained to ask for his own protection from them, just when a 
transatlantic marine, which he only then, when too late, began 
to appreciate, amazed Europe and intimidated the African 
regencies by triumphs over the British navy, become, since 
1805, irresistible. 

Buoyant with confidence and progression, boundless in re- 
source, the United States began a new maritime and industrial 
career. Great Britain, still material, but no longer moral, 
mistress of the sea, with vast artificial means and immense 
national character, had closed her second attempt to subdue 
the United States of America, developing capacity inexhaust- 
ible for maritime, manufacturing, agricultural, commercial ad- 
vancement, with the irrepressible energy of freemen. Ameri- 
can fleet after fleet was despatched over the Atlantic into the 
Mediterranean, to subdue and humble African pirates, tole- 
rated, if not encouraged, by Europe, whom Charles Y., greatest 
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of European emperors, Louis XIY., Napoleon, and Nelson, 
tried in vain to overthrow. 

The Montreal Herald flung this British sarcasm at our Al- 
gerine war : — 

« In the courts and cities of Algiers there are no American factions and 
money-interests to counteract the administration, as there were in London 
and other towns and cities of Britain when the late war was commenced. 
The dispute is at length left to nations toorthy of one another — prevail 
who will.** 

When this recollection of that unworthy envy, its own exe- 
cutioner, is put on paper, a large party in Canada is callmg 
for annexation with the United States, and nearly all England 
for union of this country with that to uphold free government 
against the combined despots of Europe : for the mother and 
daughter, in the language of prime minister Canning to an 
American minister, to stand together for liberty against the 
world. 



THE END. 
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kgical aad oMoA eotea, ae l a l a d ll a e i la ij aai aaMiaim Tha woifcaypaaialahai 
Jadgmaat, Adalitr, and oare; aad will Aarai* a fkk U a a a ^a ef •eriycai 
IMhIkial rf'Mlwit and to tha toM^biaaf naMialiW^*'' '*~ aial Hi^ filaaaiM 

A. ALEXA9IXBB.r]^1X: 

sAtttneLMRxttLtxix 

CHARLES HODGE, D. D. 



AM 



LiypHlOOTT, OBAM^ k CO/S PUBLICATIONS. 

(BJi? Companion to ll^t %\hU. 

In one soper-royal volnme. 
MsMffco TO tecomTAitr 

THE FAMILY BIBLE, 

OR HXNEs^*a, eoomk CLAMtam, muM, or otbbr oommbntaries: 

tovTumva 
1. A neWy Aill| and complete Concordance; 

mnitnted whh bmobmUI, tnditioiwl. aad Miental — gr a fiiigi , TmnnM on BottOTwortliV. with 
Ck«dM*td«flaiUoiH; formtar. It b btl1«t«d. on touir aooottBti, • monrvalnblt work than &mhu 



it tadtapvMible in 



ttettbte. 



2. A Gnide to the Beading and Stodj of the Bible; 

MflirekrpeBlM^ faluMt BibUed CoBptaioii. UMj pablh^Ml In Laodoii. oontaiahii i oon^to 
Milonr of tbo Biblo, tad formtar « niort czeetlont Introductioa to its ttody. It embnoao the evl- 
i ro aeoof ChrfctteUty, JowMi tatlqailiai, aMmi«n,eattoaiB,uta, nattnl luMor^, Ao.,of tlM BtUtb 
wUh Mioi and ongnvingi addad. 



& Oonpbto BiograpkieB t^ Hcmry^ bj WilHams; Seott^ bj Us 

son; Doddridge^ bgr Orton; 



wUh ikoteboi of thi livi* and ehanetoTa, Md BotioM of tho warti^ of tke wvttta «B tlw i 
who ara quotod in the Coaamentaij, livinv and dead, ABwrioaD and foraign. 

Tliia part of tho toIobm not oolj aflgnli a largo qoantity of inioiwtiiif aad oaaAil nadlBK Ar 
piooB (kmiljoa, hot will alao ba a aoaroe of gratificatioa to all tboao who ara in ttaa habit of eoQaalt»> 
hg tho Conuncntanr; erery ooo nataralljr leolioff a dcaira to know wxdo partjoohura of tba lima Md 
diaractaia of thoaa whoaa opinions he aeeln. Appended to this part, will ba a 

BIBLIOTHBCA BIBLICA, 

or IM of the beat works on the Bible. c£ all kinds, anaofad nadar their appsopriata hiadai 

4. A oomplete Index of the Matter contained in the Bible Text 

6. A Symbolical Dictionary. 



A iwrjr tonipratxaalfo aad valoabla Vktiauuf of Serfplnrs BrwMb, (cmmpftaf abave JCflHM 
doaalr piMad paiaa.) bf OlMnai WaMrai^ (arther of •BMlert mamk^"* *a^) 



6. The Work contains several other ArtioleSy 

tadaaM, Triito, Ao. Ac, aad is, 

7. Ulnstrated by a large Plan of Jemsalem, 

Maatnyiwfcia <hr aa traditkio. A&.fo, the oilgiaal tUm, dmwa oa the spot lqrF.aBthefwooi,flf 
LDadoa,aiehiteeL Also, two ateal eafravtafs of poctcaili of aavta fcraira aad e%ht Amaifaaa 
theologioal writerSk aad naoMroas wood enKraTinyt, 

Tho whole fans a desirable and neoesMry IkoA of lu s tmuti oa fcr the oae aot only of ul a iij aaa 
wA SaMMlb-aihaal toaBtteis, bat atao fbr feariUaa. Whaa tiM txat ubmhi Af nMlar It 
iB«aaridei«d,awiUta»d« 



^'iWve CTtRitaed ' The Coupanfcia to the Bible.* and have been surp i i w d to fad so moeh tafam- 
alina introdooed into a volome of so modemto a stiai It oootains a librur of saered knowled|n 

■. and 



U will ba oaafal lo 

to ofaiy raader of the Bible." 



eaanot ftiH lo be aa 
HENAY MORRIS, 
Pastor of Cdagrefationid Charoh, Venaoai. 



The above work em be had in mvwsI styloa of binding. Priee TUTiiV 

8 



ILLUSTRATIPNS OF THE HOLY SORiPTURES, 

In tme supef-royal vohiine. 

DklUYED PRINCTPAUT FftOU THS ^ANl^SgS, CDSTOUS, AimQtrnES, TRADITION?. 
AND FORMS OF SPEECH, RITES, CUMATE, WORKS OP ART, AND 

UTERATU&S OF TVS XAST^RN NATIONS: 
XMBODTXNO ALL THAT TS TALUABLS IK THS WORKS OF 

ROBE&TS, HARMER, BUBDSR, VAk'VOV, OBJlVOZiERf 

Aad th« mott oelebrmt«d oriental traTellera. EmbncinK >lso the subject of the FalfllmMit of 

F>DplMgr» MMshiMtod »y KtJXk tmi^Xkan; ^wRh Am L t i t ftkotu of fta pw»eMgt«t> 

of ooaatries and places roentiooad ta the Sacred WntiDjcik 

ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS LANDSCAPE EN6RAVIN6S, 

FROM 8KBTCHB8 TAKEN ON THR SPOT. . 

Edited by Rev. George Bush, 

Proftwor of Hebrew and OiiealAl Uientam in tto New York OI17 Univenl^. 

lIuitepartMne ef tUi wortc nmn be ebirlo«ii,aad, beliif ailotetlier Ai 
to doctiiB08,or oUier poiata ia which Christiana diflhr, R toRoiMd Rvlll 1 
ivho love the laeied Toleme, and that it will be aalBciMitly iaterasttng and attnctiica to 1 
Itael^ aotoBlf to pmtimmd CairMaas of eA fceemtoiAidiii, bat alio to the general feeder. TIm 
•nangement of the texts illostrated wiUi the notes, in tlie order of lbs chapten and veieie of lbs 
aathorxzed Tenion of the Bible, will render it convenient for refwanoe to pe r ti ea lar pssaipss; 
while the capiotiM Index at the end will at once enable the reader Co tun to eveqr aal|iea'4iaanBsd 
in the volame. 

rki$w6tumiinaiiemomBit9t^Omjtm»9fCommmtarta,Uaii^iuti^ 
mim^bt mtd m e cpemiina le ttr 



BotgBhk. 



THE ENGRAVINGS 



ta IMt eelviiie, R l^tMHeved, will fbrm no smsll part ot Its attractioas. No pains have been spaied 
to procora soch as shooKl embellish the woric, and, at the same time, fflostrate the texL Ohiee- 
tSone that hare been made to the pictores eommonlf hitrodofed into (he BiUs, as beias mete eniH 
tions of Ikncf and the imagination, often unlike nature, and frequently conveTing false impressiom^ 
eailnflt be orged agafnit the pictnrial itluitrations of this volomew Hers the fine arts are made 
sobservieat to etilitf . the landscape views being, withoat an eioeptioB. wtaUir-f^-fatt sinss ^ffbam 
wtetattmed m Seriplurt, a* tktf Of^pur fli As preimi day; iIiub ia aieaii tastaaoea exhibitiBK, la the 
most fbfeible manner, to tht eye, the strict and hieni fbl/Umeat of the remarkable pnphaeite; **the 
present irriaed and deaolete condition of the citisa of Sabytea, Nineveh, Selah, te., and the oooi^ 
tries of Edea aad i^pt, are astonishing examptse* and ae oooipletelf eianpliO:* n Ul» ■■■^ 
arfnote pertiealatB, everjr thing which was fcvretold of them la the height of their prosperity, that 
BoMietter deseriptioa can now be given of them ttaaa a simple onotatfcm ftem a chapter aad veaw 
of the Bible written nearly twe or three thobsaAd yean ago." The pnblishen aie enabled to aelaet 
Aem aeveiafr ooUealtee lately peMisbed ia Loadon, the pieprieler of oae ef wbtab si^lbftt^efva. 
lal distiagaishea tiateUeie baeeafibrded hbatba oaeef aeerlf Thm flba i h s if O i » ft e > RWrtsiP' 
of Scriptnra plaoee, made upon the spoC *"hke taad of PalaB tb ie » R to wea b ei i aiB,elw— ii ta 
aoeaea of the most pictaraaqoe beauty. Syria enmprshanrta ibe aapwy heights of Ubiaoa,aad tbe 
maiestifl rains of Tadamr aDd.Raalbee.* 
The above work caa be had in various styles of bjadiag. 

Price fVom 91 50 to $5 00. 

THE ILLUSTRATED CONCORDANCE, 

In one Yolame, rojal 8vo. 

A aew.MI, and esasplete Coaoaidsaee; fllastrated with aMnnneatal.liaa«aai^ end ■»#■■ 
engrmringa, founded on Bntterworth% with Cradea% deftiRtaae; tanBtaf,Risbelis«ad.«a maay 
accounts, a more valOable work than either Bvttenvoith, Ciwien, or aay otber aimilar beolt to iba 
laagaage. 

The valae of a Coacerdanee Is aow geaertUy an de i Ho od ; aad ttieee who hate asad eae,ca»« 
sider it indispensable In connection with the Bible. Soma of the many advantai^ the IllaBln^ 
Coaoordanoe has over all the ochen, are, that it conta i n s near two haadied appropriate eagraviaga : 
Ria]«intadoafiiM while paper, wttbbeaatifiiltafBati»o. •r'- • V 



MPPINOOOT, 6RAMB0 & OO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 






LIPPINCOTT'S EDITION OF 

BAQSTER'S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE. 

In onl«r to devalope the peeollar ttatare or tke Compraheniive Bible, it will only be neoemiy 
to embnoe iti more prominent feiitarea. 

tat The SACRED TEXT i» that of the AathorizeU Version, vA is printed fh>ni the edition oor- 
raeted and improred b; Dr. Blanejr, which, from its accuracy, is considered the standard edition. 

9d. Tb«TAlUOUS RSADINGS are fofthnilly printed from the edition of Dr. Blaney, inclusire 
of the translation of the proper names, withoat the addition or dimination of one. 

3d. In the CHRONOLOGY, fntet «nre has been lAken to llx the date of the particular transao* 
tioBS, which has seldom been done with any degree of exactness in any former editipn of the Biblo. 

4th. The NOTES are exclastTely phitolufical and expIanatonr« and are not tinctured with aenti- 
ments of any sect or party. They are selected from the moet eminent Biblical critica and cooa- 
mentators. 

Tt is hoped that this edition of the Holy BAle will be found to contain the essence of Biblieal 
research and criticism, that lies dispersed tlirough an immense numlier of volumes. 

Soeh b the natnre and deri^ of this edition of the Sacred Volume, which, from the Tarjooi 
al4e<iSli it Oinbnieas. the freedom of its pa^ from all sectarian peculiariiies. and tlie beauty, plain- 
ness, and correctness of the typoe^pliy, that it cannot fail of pruving acceptable and osefol to 
Chiiatians of every denomintfion. 

In addition to the uaual referenoea to panlM pasaBKoa, whioh are qoite foU and Bomevons, the 
•todant has all the marginal readings, together with a ridt aeleotioa of PhiMotkalt Criik^ UaUh 
rioal, Gtographioal^ and other valuable notes and i«awrk% which explain and illuatrato the aaciod 
text. Besidea the gpneral iatnwinetioB, eoataining valuable eesayt on the g«Baiaoness,«iithralicil|r, 
and inqHration of the Holy Scriptures, and otlier topics of interest, there are introductory and con- 
dudmg ramarlu to each book— • table of the eonlents of the Bible, by which the different portions 
are ao aumcad ao to read in anhiatoncal ocdar* 

Arranged at the lop of each page is the period in which Uio praouBMit oranl* of aaerad histonr 
took place. The calculatiooa are made for th« year of the world before aad alter Chitot, Jnlian 
Period, the year of the Olympiad, the year of the building of Hone, aad dbac aatatioaa of tfaaa. 
At the doee ia inserted a Chronological Index of the Bible, according to the computation of Arch- 
bishop Uasker. AIpD, a AiUaod valuable Mm of the M4»K<feaDtaJBMlia the Obi aadI8eWTeBt»> 
ments, with a careful analysis and arrangement of texts under their appropriate i 

Mr. Greenfieki, the editor of tliis work, and for some time previotu to hia death the i 
ent of the editorial department of the Britiih and Foreign Bible Society, waa n moat extrtonlioaitf 
man. In editing the Ccmiprehensive Bible, lus varied and exten«iv.e learning was called into soe- 
oessiul exercise, and appeal* in happy ooAbinaCiou with rfneerv fMty and a sound judgment. The 
£dtfor of the Chifitiaa Observer^ aUwUng to ths werk, b an obituary noUoo oi; ito aoifaor, speaks 
of it aa a work *tf "prodigjoae lahouriBMi researfih, tooco exhibiting his varied talents and pro- 
Ibuad enuUtioo." 

MPPINCOTT'S EDITION OF 

THE OXFORD QUARTO BIBLE. 

The Pnblishera have ip«ied ntithar tare 9or txpanse ilk Qieir oditiOD of the fiiUe; tt is priatod 
on tlM finest white vellum paper, with large and beautiful type, and bound in the moat substantial 
and splendid manner, in the following styles': Velvet, with richly gilt ornaments ; Tnxkey super 
Mlra, with gOt clasps ; and in numerotts othert, to suit the taste of the moet fastidious. 

OPINIONB OF THB PRESS. 

"In our opinion, the ChrisUaa pvblis gfaetally will ftel under great obligations to the poblisherB 
of this work for the bcautifVii taste, arrangeitienl, and delicate neatness wiih which they have gnC 
HdnL ThointriBsio merit <tf the Bilile recommend* itself; it needs no tinsel ornament toSdnrn 
Its sacred pages. In this edition overy soMrHiioqs omament has been avoided, and we hmro pro* 
sented us a perfectly chaste specimen of the BIhle, without note or comment, it appears to bo just 
what is needed in every famtiv^^the tauopkUtieaUd word of God.* 

** The size is quarto, printed with beautiful iype,OB whiie,sised veUom paper, of the finest textnra 
and most beautiful surface. The poblistiers seom to have been solicitous to make a perfedly 
nniiine book. jfni> Ihey lw«a aocomptwhed tite object very (uecemfidlr. Wo trmit that a libersl 
oommuuitjr wpl afB>nl them ample remuneration ihr all the expense and oollay they have necessa- 
rily incurred in its publication. It is a •tandtird Bible. 

'The MhlishefK are Messrs. Lippinoott, Grambo A Co., No. 14 North Fourth street, PhOadol- 
phia." — Baptist Record. 

•■A boantiful qoarto edition of the BiUe. by L, O. & Ca Nothing can exceed the Igrpo hi dear- 
pass and beaoty ; the paper is nf the finest texture, sad the whole execution is exceedingly neat. 



No iQaatratiom or ornamental type are used 
plMiiy.y«t oAamaoo of style, wiihoni 
— Jl. Mi 



'i'hoM who prefer a Bible executed in perfect sim- 
wiU pvubiMy wvor Had ono mora to tfaoif taata." 



J 



UPPINCOTT, ^BAMBO ft C0.'8 PUBUCATIQU. 



LIPPINCOTTS EDITIONS OP 

THE HOLY BIBLE. 

6IX DIFFERENT SIZES. 

Mntad in the b«t manner, with beautiflil tgrpe, od the fliMat niad paper, and boqoi in ttai 
■plendid and aubetantial stylea. Wanranted to be ooited, and equal to the heet Eagbah cdiiiaaa, at 
morh leai price. Tobehadwjth crwitboatplateaithepttbliriieohavHisa^ppliedthapailveavith 
•far filt J eteel et^raringa, hj (he fint artistiL 

Baxter's CoraprebenaiTe Bible, 

ftofal q:aaitd^«satainiaf the variou readiaga and maiirfnal nntca ; disqowtioDt cn» the seaaiaeBea^ 
lathentkatf, and Inqnration of Che Holy Scriptnnia; Intruductory and concladinf ramarkato each 
book ; i^iQoIocioal and explanatory notes ; table of oontenta, anancad in hntorical order ; a rhxo- 
aotogioal taidax, and varioaa other natlar; Jbnning a aoitatala book iof tlM atvdltof detusMa, 
Mbbath-adifiol teadtera, and atodenta. 

In neat plain hindii«, tkom 14 00 to 15 (XL-^Jm Tmfcey otoroooo^ extra, filt edcea. ikon 18 00 to 
'tn 0& -In da, with aplendid platea. tU> 00 to tl5 OQl — In do., bewUed aide.<itt ola^s wd ilte- 
ininaHnM, 115 00 to •» OQl 

The Oxford Qaarto Bible, 

fl^dMnt noite or eomment, muvemlly admitted to be the mont beatKUViT Bible extant 
b aeal irtaia Madiiw. from M 00 ta 15 00. — In Tnrkey morrxro, extra. gOt cdcvt. IS 00 to 013 OOL 
•>!■ doL, wMi aieel emrravinga, flO 00 to f 15 00. — 1» da. etaspe, &a. with platea and iUamina- 
ttoMb tlA 00 to tas Oa— In lieh talVH, wMi gilt omanetiCs. t25 00 to 190 OOl 

Crown Octavo Bible^ 

Printed with laive dear type, mafciur t omM CMiveiilent hand BMa Ibflhrnllf «m 
h mm fkum m iiig. ft— Wala to f 1 A^ln Eta«liih Tarhey moroeeo. gfk edgaa^ t1 00 to 
•S 00.— la do^ Isitatioa, *&, 01 50 to U Oa-o- Ai da. cbiM A&, «a ao to » 00.— la ridivilfat, 
arilh ittlanHMB^ to 09 to OIO Oa 

The Sonday-Sohool Teacher's Polyglot Bible, with Maps, fte^ 

b aeat ilato Madta«,ltoai OOeenti to tt Oa •- In froitatioQ gOt edge, 01 00 to 01 aa —la Tnrkey, 
taparestoa, 01 T9 to fS A— b da da, with dtopa, 13 50 to 03 79L-b talfet, nch gilt ana- 

anaNi03aotooao& 

The Oxford 18mo.» or Pew Bible, 

baeatplabhiadiaf.ilNHaflOceaiato01 oa— blmttaUeagflteil^.OI ODtoOt ^->bTMt«f, 
astia. ft 75 to 03 SB. — b da do, wiik ola^pa, 09 50 to OS m — b valtat, lieh gift ofaa> 
•3 50to tOOQi 

Agate 82]iK>. BiUe, 

Printad with larger type than any other amall or pocket aditkm extaat. 
plain binding. frnai SO oeala to 51 oa —In taeka, or pookeC-book ttyle, 7S oanta to 51 Oa— 
ialitotnafUtadga,Ol 00 to 01 Oa— blVfcvr.anpomtlOtSI 00 to 53 Oa— ban da., 
53 50 to 53 ja —In talvcc, widi iWi gilt oraaneate, 53 00 to 57 oa 

« 82mo. Diamond Pocket Bible; 

The neatest, smalleel, and cheapest edition of the Bible pnblishad. 
b neet pl^n binding, from 30 to fiO cents. — b tncka, or pocket-book style, 00 ceato to 51 Oa— > 
b roaa, imiution gilt edge. 7S cents to 11 3S.— b Turkey, super extra, 51 00 to 51 sa— b da do, 
gittdaipa, 51 SO to 53 oa— b val*«t, witli richly R«t eraaiaeida, 52 50 to 55 oa 



b 
b 

gilt 



OOWSTAWTLT OV BAND, 
A bf|a aasortment of BIBLES, boaad in the most splendid and eoatly alylaa. w«k gold 
amaanali, enitabto fat prveeatatioa; mafciag in price fta« 510 00 to 5100 Oa 
A llhend diaeoQal nude to Books^ais and AgenLs by iha JHiUiahera. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE] 

OR, DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE; THEOLOGY. RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY, ALL RBUSIONS, 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, AND MISSIONa 

Dealguad as a eompiete Book of Referenee oa all ReHgiooa 8ufefeota,and Companka totha BMe; 
Ibrming a cheap and compact Libraiy of ReIi<ioui Knowledga Edited fay Rer. J. Newton Brewa. 
mattated by w<ood-cnta,»Si» aad aagawiaga oa ii nMr and stoaL b oaa f abm a^ layal »a 
Pkioa,540a 
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laPPINCOTT, eBAUBO ^ CO.'S PXJB^CATI05S. 

Lippincotfe Standard Editioi^ of 

THE BOOK &F OOMMON PRATER; 

IN SIX DIFfERENT SIZES. 

IUJD9tffUTXP WITH A NUlfBJBR OP STEEL AjLTES AND ILliniINATTON& 
COMPaBHUrDIXO TB« 1$0tr VAUI^II AN9 SPf)B|r0|D ASSORTIUUIT IN TB£ 

U9IT;Q 9TAT,ES. 

THE ILLUMINATED iCTAVO PRAYER-BOOK, 

PHstad ia Mventoos diflerent ooloon of Ink, and fllortntted with a nombar of.Stecl VUim H|d 
IDomiiurUaiu : maktnr one of the nxwt mtenriid books poUished. To bo had in anjr variety tit dm 



. ! 



IB Twfcor. mpor ntf,f$om U (tt to tt fld— la da. do^ with oMm^ M 60 to tlO 00. -In do. 

do.. beraUed and panoOed adffeo, 18 00 to tl5 00. — la valfot, richly onwmantoi!, 113 00 to I9> OQl 

8vo. 

In Boot plats Mading^ftmB ft Mtot2 oa— InfnitatloBfiRadga.noOto t3 Oa— iBTorfccy, 
aoparastia,t3Mto M SOL— la do. do. vjife alMpa, 13 00 to M Oa«-I■Telva^rieh(ygiltonft- 
•A 00 to f 13 Oa 

IGmo. 

Priated ihrougbottt with laige and elegant typo, 
laacal plain Madiof , lh»a& 75 omiu to tl dO.--laTarkayBoreooo»aytn,with plaloa. II n to 

13 00.— lo do. do., with pUtoa, claapa, fto., 13 fiO to IA 00.— la valvot, with richly gilt antaiia1% 

14 00 to 19 oa 

ISmo. 

IaaoatpUlBhindiaf«iVoaiSBto78eanta.— lnTw1i«ynMoeoo,wllhpIalii^ll II lo 13 001'— la 
valvat, with richly gilt oraamanti^ 18 00 to 13 Oa 

32mo. 

A beautiful Pocket Edition, with large type. 
In aaat pWa btadbif, fromSO cmUs to II 00.— In raaa. taiitatioo gilt odga. TBoanti to II flOi— la^ 
Tterkay.aaparaxtn.tl 3fttot3 oa— lBdada,glltolJfBpi,l3a) to 13 OOi— Iaralval,witlinehly 
gflt onaoiaata. 13 QD to 17 00. 



32mo.y Pearl type. 



In plain binding, frem 35 to 37 1-3 oaota.— Roan, 37 1-3 to SO cants.— Imltatian Torkey. 30 oanta 
to It oa— Turkey, anporezua, with gflt adga, II 00 to II SOi— Pocket-book itylOb 60 to 75 centa. 

PROPER LESSONS. 
18mo. 

A B1AT7TIFUL BDITION, WITH LAROS TT?B. 
In neat plain binding. fh>m fO oenta to II 00. — In roan, imitation gilt edge, 75 cent* to II flOi— la 
Tnrkey. raper extra, II 50 to 13 oa — In da do., giltda^pa, 13 fiO to 13 00.— Ia velvet* with richly 
1^ oniaments, 13 00 to 17 00. 

THE BIBLE AND PRAYER-BOOK. 

In one neat and portable volume. 

SSbmi, hi neat plain bindingr. from 75 cents to II oa —in imitatioo ToriMr. II 00 to II 10.— &» 
Turkey, snper extra, II fiO to 12 60i 

UoMH ia large typo, ptatai, H 78 to 13 oa^Ia tmilallaa, II 03 to tl 78.— Ta Taikey. npar 
estxa, II '78 to 13 OOl Alao»withelaep|,vebrBtrdw,dia 

The Enors of Modern Infidelity Illustrated and Reftated. 

n 8« iMK. scnnaucjciSK, a« sd 

In one Tolame, 12mo. ; cloth. Just pubtished. 

We eanaoC bat regard this work, in whate^r tiirht w« view it ta reftrenoe to its design, as one 
(^ths oKisI aiaaiarlf pni<IootioB« of the age, and fitted to nproot one of the nmit foadlroherisbed 
aMl ^daageroaa oftf! andent or modem erron. God most men audi a work, armed with hie own 
truth, and duiof florae and •oooesBfal battle agaiast btook infldelity. which woakl brtnit His Majesty 
and Woid down to the tribunal of hnmaa Mason , liar oaadamnii^ioaand annihilation —JUb, Sjfeetalar. 
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LIPPINCOTT, 6RAMB0 & CO.'fl !?UBLICATIONS. 



- t:oK8isTiiia or 

ANECDOTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CHARACTER OF MtfHSTGRS OP RELI- 
GION IN THE UNITED STATES, 

BY JOSEPH BELCHER. D. D., 
Bdltor of '^Tte Complete WoclEtf of l^idHW F^Detf,** •'Soberf Bill.*'*e. : 

" Thii ▼err intomttinc and inrtractiTe eoUectkm of pleasing and aolema rammibniMMi of moBif 
MM mm, illoitratM Ibe eharaftttr of the dsj in which Vmf Iif«d« and dlHfaiM flui mM 



dMrljr fchw ywj •labonfce Mnya.** — Jjaf/tiurr 
" W« ncard Um coUoctioa m hif hly inUrertiac, and Jodicaoarij 

JOSEPHUS'S (FLAVIUS) WORKS, 

VAMILY SDITIOir. 

BT TRT L JlTC ^JinXXXAXa VTBXSTOV, ML BO. 

FROM THE LAST LONDON EDITION. COMPLETSL 
Om TOlume, beautifully illuatrated with Steel Plates, and tiie only readable adatioa 

publbbed in thlt eountry. 
- As a nailer of course, ereiy family in onr oountrjr has a eopj of the H6I7 Bible ; and as the pre* 
saai pHu n U that the Kreaterportion often oomiQlt its paces, we take ths llbertf of saying to all those 
that do, that the perusal of the wntings of Josrphus will be found Tsry interestinff and histnietiTe. 

All those who wish to possess a beautiful and eoneol copy of this Talnable worii. would do well 
to pumhsee thii edition. ItisfbrseleataU the prinoipal boeksu»resiBtheUaited StatsBbend by 
oountiy merchants genenlly in the Southern and WeetemStaiaB. 

Also, the ahore work hi two voIuomb. 

BURDER^S VILLAGE SERMONS; 

Or, 101 Plain and Short Discourses on the Principal Doctrines of the Gospel. 

tNTKNDCO FOR THE USE OF FAMtaCS, 80NDAY^9CH0OLS. OR COMPANIES ASSEK- 
fiU:p FOR REUGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN COUNTRY VILLAGSS. 

BY aSORaB BURDER. 
To whhsh la addsd to each Sermon, a Short Prayer, with some General Prejrefs tat Families^ 

Schools, 4tc. attliB end of the wovIl 
COUPLETS IN ONB VOtmE, OCTAVO. 

Tlisee sermons, which are characterized l>y a beautiful aimpUdty^Uia entile nbesnoe of ooeitofr- 
venty. and a true eran^elical spirit, have gone throush many and Urice editions, and beea translatsd 
fakto sereral of the continental langiia|:es. ** Tliey have also been tlie honoured means not only ef 
oonvertinif many Individuals, but also of Intrududnf the Gospel into districts, and evea into pariah 
churches, where befors it was coroparatiTeiy ttnloMWH." 
** This worli ftiUy deserrss the immortalj^ j| hen attsmedk* | 

This is a fine library edition of this invaluable work : and when we aay that Itahoald be fboad la 
the poasoasioo of every family, we only reiterate the Sentiments and sincers wWisa gf ail who take 
a deep interest m the etemid wellhre of mankind. 

FAMILY PRATEBS AND HYMNS, 

ADAPTED TO FAMZLT WORSHIP, 

AW© ' 

TABLES FOR THE REGULAR RIADItiB OF HIE SCRIPTURES. 

By Bey. S. C. Winghesteb, A. M.^ 

Late FaMor ef tha Siith Fke^hrteriaa Chureh, FhiladeliAia; and the PMbrteiiaa C^oiob at 

Naiehes, Miss. 

One Tolume, ll^mo. 
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MPPINCOTT, aRAlIBO & CX).*S PUBLICATIONS. 

SPLERDIV LIBRARY EDITIONS. 



ii 'w 



ILLUSTRATED STANDARD POETS. 

ELEOANltit nUNTEO. ON FINE PAPER, AND UNIFORH IN 81Z£ AND 

BTYLB. 



Tbe Ibnowlnf Editloni of Staadard British Foeti ar« illustrated witb 
Eafravingi, and may be bad in all rarietiaa of binding. 

BYRON'S WORKS. 

OOMPLETB IN ONI YOLITMB, OCTAVO. 

INCLXJDINO ALL BIS SUFPJUSSED AND ATTilIBUT£l> POEMS; WITH MX ABAUTirDL 

ENGRAVINGS. 

Tidt editioB hai been carefollj eompwad with the raoent LondoD edition of Mr. Monaf i end 
made oonplete bf the eddiUon of nore than fiftj pesei of poena hecetofm oopablMlMd in Eof- 
land. AmoQg then them are a anmber that hare never eppearMl in any Anerioea ediiioo; and 
ttie pQbUeheri beUere they are warranted in sajriog that thii ie the mod camgkU eih/mi 9f Xford 
Byrvn*» Poetical Worlu ever pabliihed in the United Stales. 



Complete in one Tolame, octavo ; with eoYen beautiful Eagravinga. 

TUB b n new and eemi^ete editten, with a iplendid e ug r a te d hkenea of lbs. Reaiaai. on steel, 
-Ml eoBiaine mi the Pbeoefci the laet London aadAmeriesa editions. With a Cijiioal Preftoe hf 
Mr. Thaleher, of Boston. 

**Aenns»eik hi the iHtllth lanRnSfs can be eommended with mote oonfldeaoe, It wfl] aisne had 
Male in a Aanala in this eonatry to be withoot a complete edition of the writings of one who was 
an iMnoor to her ess and to humanity, aa^ whoee piodnetioM. flma fifst to lest, eontaia no sjrilahle 
ealenlatsd to call a bluah to the cheek of modesty and viitna, Theia is, SMaPsoirer, in Mia. Hemaas's 
poetiy, a morsl puritf snd a rsligioos isslinr which coeaniend it, ia an espedal manner, to the die- 
crimhiatiac reader. No perent or flaanhen will he nafdor the neoemity of impoemf leetriotioaa 
with regard to the ftse pomial of OTeiy prodartwa eotsnatioc tnm this gifted wonMn. Thaie 
bieathss throngfaoat flie whole a sost eminent exempcSon Ihim ln|irapnety of Iheoght or diction; 
and thare is at tiaist a psnsivwieni of tone, a winning sadosss m hor more eerioiai cemposirions, 
which tells of a soul which has beea lifted ftom the oontsmphition of terrestrial things, to dines 

laf apverfMU." 



MILTON, Y0SN6, GRAY, BEATTIE, AND COLLiNS'S 

POETICAL WORKS. , 

ooMVMTa ui ova volumb, ootato. 

WITH 8IZ KBAUTZFUL BNaRAVIHaS. 



OOMFLSn IK ORI TOLUKI, OCTAYO. 

'•wohuMied and fifty Letteis, and soadty ftemi of Cowper, noTer hefcrt published in 

thie eonntry ; and of Thonson a nsw and intereitiag Memoir, and apward* of tw«nty 

new PDemSfibrths fint time printed fttnn hii own MaanecripCs. taken from 

alate Edition of the Aldine PDOts. new poblishmg in London. 

WITH 8EVEH BBAUTZFUL ENaRAVZNOS. 

Hie diethigniehed P r o fc i or SiIlimsn.sposkii« of this edition, ohservee: **I sm ss much gratlilsd 
by tlie alegaaoe and fine taste of year edition, ss by the noble tribute of g«nins sxkI moral excsl- 
leaee whidt theee deligfatfhl authors have left Ihr all fetore genevaHoae; and Cowpei,eepeeieUy« 
ie not loos ooaspicnoqs ss atroe Chnstisa. AMwali* and tesoher, thaaae a poet of gviat power and 
eiquisite tasts." 
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THE POEnCIL WQIIS tF IRIIERS, f/WBtLL, MNTGOMERY. 

lANie, ANB KHIKt WHITE. 

wit:^ six ^jB^uxzruL xivoj^^yivG^fi, 

Tte beaaty, eomotMa, aad ooBveafaoM oC dqp ftfowit* •ditiaB of tfaMt rtaadaid million wn 
■a wU lMowa,tlMt It ■ ■eoreoly wc ow M y to add ajfimiMiUftwiBr. Itiioiiljri 

pMd u aiiatntad aditiap, whieh giMtfyrahoecf it« : 
■dwdlwloelML ttkltebMlihraiyoditkaox 



CBABBE, HEBER, AND POLLOK'S POETICAL WORKS. 

eOKFlSTB IK Omi TOLmcS, OCTAVO. 
WITH SIX BBAVTXFUL SITORATIH-OS. 
A wfftor ia dw BmIod TkvfoDw boldf dw fcUowing lavgiu^ with ratooBOt ^ 

**lfr. BMor:— I wWi. wHIlKmt tiqr Met of pofBur, to ay a word or two apoQ tho * libmy of 
BikIUi l^tof thM I« na/w pttblWied at Phihdelphte. by lippiaoott, Ominbo IlCo, It a rartaiiilK 
taUnf Mto owMMom U oii lh« otafint nuoiDar in wtaidi It it printed, and th« r>— ooiibU prica at 
whieh R ta afinnM to pnrebaMia. tbo bait adttloa of dw madom British ftiata that has ever boeA 
pnblMiad in thia eoonlry. Eaeh voloma ir as oetaav of aboat flOO pagai. doablt oolanaa. ■l«rao> 
^fpad. and aeeompaaiad with Am tn g i a w mn a and bia|rr%pbi6al al^ateh^; and vort of than an 
npMitod fraan Galignani^ fVaoch odiiioa. As to ita valaa, wa naad only aioBlk« thai It ooolaina 
tha anlin vaorfca of Moatftoaaiy, Gny. BariUia. CoHina. Bfraa, Cdwper. Thonao*. IGIlea, Tonag; 
Kngen, Campbell. Lamb, Hemaaa. Heber, Kirke White, Crabbe, the Miaoellaneoaa Worfca ef Gold 
■nifh. ami nthir n—Ttif nf thi ]jn Tlwyabliriienandoinyagraainnlcabytheirpa b l kat i n a, 
tad their TolnoMe an alnoat in aa gnat demand aa tha flmhinnaMe no nla af Iho dart «"d ttay 
deserve to be ao: for ihey an oeitaial/piiiuedia malaria ailpaciafftvlhalnwUaliiaohmehiima 
had the wnrks of the Englieh Pbeta.* 

No Ubniy oan be eomidand ooaiplafta wilhMt aoofy of tha ahoB 
of the Ehclirit PoeU; and panaoa oidanag ail or aaf of then, «iU 
ACa^iUnauated 



ii»»»^^^»»^^«%WXW»»»»W><»<^^»^^>»»S^^»>^^W/V»»^N^»^V^»»»^^^^»»WW» 



A OOMPLKTB 

Sirtionan] of ^ortirol df^uotatlona: 

COMPRISING THE MOSTV EXCELLENT AT9D APPIOPIIIATV FiMMSflV HI 

THE OLD BRITISH POETS; WITH CHOICE AND COPIOUS BELBC- 

TiONS FROM TUB BEST MODERN BRITISH AifD 

AMERICAN POETS. 

EDXTED BT 8ABAM J08 

Aa QichUagalea do open frlov*^ 
So poeta live apon the hviiv JUgHt 
Of Natun and of Beauty. 



BaauilAiQr illaatniad with Enfreyingi. In oim ajHr-rogrhi oeuto «ol«nf . la ymxioam 



The pnhtiahen aztnwt, flrom the waoy higMr oonplimantaiy ^ottpaaof lh» < 
beaotiful work, the followjJQf : 

•* We have at last a mlnme nf Pontical Qnotationa worthy of tha name. It apiM^ neaily alx 
hondred octavo pngm. carefnlly and f nsteftilty anlected m«) all the home and fbrevni aiithon of 
eelebrity. It w inTttlwOile tn a writer, whdo to the iadlaai| reader It praaanta aveiy aol^feei «l a 
glance.^— Gorfrjr'J Ladt't Book. 

** The pfain or iinu of Mm. Hnl^li work la felidtnm. It la one for whinh her fine taate. her oidaily 
hahitsof miml. and her long onrnpation with litef«t«n, haa pvon her peoatiar theiBi iaa; and th»> 
ftMighly has she aocomplisiied her task in the work befiin na.**— 8aritm*i Mapa aan . 

" It is a choice onllnniion of pnrtica) extraris from erenrED^liah and Amerfcaa aothor voitli 
penMlnf , from the days of Chaoner to the present time."— Wkrtm^loii VUon. 

"Than ii MttiBir MtaUve about tUa work ; It la yaiMatllr good.*— J 
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LIPPIHOOTT , ORAMBO A CO. '3 PCBU0ATI0K3. 

THE DIAMOND EJIITIS* OF lUH*. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF MM) BYBON, 

WITH A BKETOR OP BXa UFE. 

ooMFUn u on xiat ■vodmumo TOLtmt, wrra snui pLin*. 

lkuKsuk*iadiiiiikwgni*<iV*ia«nt(<(telitividil%L Tkli net !• M k* li^ la 
|WflMdnpBbUMM,°<*'te>lmiuf<>lt«luw(i'iiiift. 

'TtlAlUgil mirtl arionj Bpn, cninpltit In miDlum*: notilldiHl In L, O. A Co., ntU- 
Mphji^Wihinnl Hthlu >e Hruw IkH, Oki a tlu«i1Mr, tUi ■• llu QHl rlxul wnk (nr 

whale uf U>nl B^nu't PHriti, unjullrpnnteil m Ibd Driwnlvavnluinn; untl^whil n nuT* nimrk' 
tt mar tM nkdwiQi Uie ulmoit Eacjljlr, vtfd >>^ fbLiEiR t^M. Tbi buok h iLaraulf pnl ; aaI nvvn 



•UwdtHiaiaibUiia; liid n iWII I 



THE DIAMOND EDITION OF MOORE. 

THE POETICAL WOI^OF THOMAS MOORE, 

COLLECTED BT EIXSEl!. 

coMrisn a tan Toi-raiB. 



THE OIAMONO EDITION OF SHAK8PEARE, 



DKlFOUf WITH BYRON AND HOOIUL 



GOIDSMITH'S ANIMATED NATURE. 



THE HOSr OOMPLETI 



BIGLAND'S NATURAL HISTORY 

ilai;(,ni*nilH,R<|ca>«ui<Iia«i*. IUiMiU«dw]tkaiiiHn«MdhniUtlalBi 
Bt^ Of JOHlt BTGLAND.diihiaDri-VMWDftba World,- -Uiun OB 



tssaam 



IIPPmCOTT. GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

THE POWER AND PROGRESS OF M UNITED STATES. 



•THE UNITED STATES; Its Power and Progress. 

LATS JtUriSTSa Of TBJI KirUSLlC OP r&AXGI TO TBI DJI1T1D tXAXV. 

mtar ami^an, raoM tmb tioiid paxis sdition. 

TBAHSLATED FHOM THE rBZOTOB BT CBMOSD L. I)T7 BABRT, U, D., 

SUBeSOK U. S. MATT. 

In one large ocIeto Yolame. 



MH ri 



IBAFT'S GREAT NATIONAL WORK ON THE INDIAN TRIBES OF 

THE UNITED STATES. 

WITB BIATinm ASX> ACCVULTt COIOUBCD XLLUmATIOat. 



HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL INFORMATION 



EMPSCnilO TBI 



HISTORY, CONDITION AND PEOSPEOTS 



or TBS 



Knhian<Knhe0nftlieEmteli ItaUa. 

COLLECTED AND PREPARED IWDER THE DiRBCnON OP THE RUREAD OP INDIAN 

AFPAfRS, FSR ACT Of MARCH S, ISTT. 

BT BBiraT &« SOSOOItCBAFT, ItXi.B. 

niLDSTRATBD BT 8. SA8TMAK, Capt. TT. 6. A. 
PUBLX8HBD BT ACXHOBITT 01 OOVOmBSI. 

THE AMERICAN GARDENER'S CALENDAR, 

ADAlTlED TO IHS CLtHATB AND SEASONS OP THE mtlTED VTATES. 



CootaiBiitf a eomplat* aeeovnt at 911 tiM woit iMMnaiyto b* doa* in tha Kitcban G9Jtl«B,FtvR 
G«id«a, OrchanI* Vlaifaid. Nunarr. PlMMnn-Onmad, PWww Ooadta, Ori>»hopia. Hat^hamm, 
and FofciBc Fianiaa, for every aaaoth in the Tear; with ample Praetjeal OirectiotiB fiir peifonoif 
thenuiie. 

Ako, tmmaH mynlA m nlante fnaCnctiant fitrlajiBf ODter^teCa^flMtiaitf •tetfef th« abof* 
depaitmaakvaDaerdiafte modem taAeaad the moat approred pbaa; theOmajaeaUt Piaatinirof 
Fleaaore Omonda. tai the aaeieot and modeni atjrlei the ^ultivaliuo of Thorn Qoieka, aod oAhiar 
plaata aoitaUe tar Lire Hedf?BC, with th« beat meUioda of makinK theai, &e. To which are aaaaxod 
eataloffiMa of lOtahea Garden PliDta «ad Uetfee; Aweiiarim FM, «ad Sweet Herhe; ModioiBal 
naMvandtbeBiHtlBipeitaDtOnpea.dt&,uadianiiBlaoowNBy: wflh tteiDUhMlaAvldd U 
their oolUvatioa. T««ethaKwitli»eai>to«Biadastothfakody«rtba««fe. 

BT BBBNABD M'MAHOH. 

Tenth Edition, freatlj ImproTed. In one Tolunifl, oeitva 

THE PORTFOLIO OF A SOUTHERN MEDICAL STUDENT. 

BT OBOBOE M. WHARTON, M. D. 
WITH N0MBBOU8 ILLUSTRATIONS BT CROOMB. 

Ono Tolame, ISmo. 
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JOPPINCOTT, QRAMBO & CO/S PUBLIGATION& 



€|{t /armtt's unit :]|.^liDitn'B £|i.n[ili)^iEitia of Enrol %flm. 

' « BY OUTHBERT W. JOHNSON. 
ADAPTED TO THE UNITED STATES BY GOUVERNEUR EMERSON. 

mmtntod tf ••»>i«t«te bMAliM A^Aviiga of CMtto, Hcnet, 9tN^ thtf'variflties af Wbeat, 
Bnfcj, Onto, drUM, the Weaa* of AtrteOltart. Aa, ; fa«iidM nnnMrou Engnr- 
Ji«i oa wood of Um awft iflipcrtaat ini)0B«ato of Affwdtani, A» 
Thii iftMdnd wuik smMis IIw litiil mm boit loftnMtioa vpttn ill stitijwfet eouMcttd with 
teaiaf, Mid app w Uining to tt^camftri tiMtivf «f th« unt crp|»o< giWo, htj, ootton. htrap, 
tobwoo^ rioa. aaKar, Ae. Aa ; of honea and mulai; of catUa, with minata particolan ralatfag to 
tmttar-maktaf ; ct ftmla, faudoding a daseriptioa ofcapon-maUns, with drawings of tlia 
Its MBplojrad; of baaa, and cha Rnarias and othar qfitatnaof managing baaa and oon- 
MnclingUwi. Vnf «t|d«oatlM««Btaiid pnpwntiMorbQnM,IliBa,fiiMW,«ad«U aorta of 
aainal, minarel, and TOfBtabla anbataneaa amplojrad as maanraa. Daaeriptlona of tha most approred 
pkmi^ harrowa, tlvaahan, and afaiy other i^^rienlloral naobina and inplamaati of fhiit and 
aluulatt«aMbnittna8,and«hrnba:ofwaads,and all kinda of fliaa» and daalRHUva msuna wd 
I p s acfs, and the best maans of gatting rid of them; togathar with a ihonaind othar Matlait ralaliat 
to nml Uf<^ abovt which infonnatioii ia ao oonstantlj deairad by all raetdantaoif tha oavntiT* 

III OHM LABOS OOTAVO TOLUMS. 

MASON'S FARRIER-FARMEflS' EDITION. 

Price; 62 cents. 

THE PRACTICAL FAMIER, FOB PARMEB8: 

« 

ooantinxo ▲ axxiKAL dmchiptiox of tbs kobu ako divul awmaIn 

TH E HORSE} 

WTTH nope or KAMAOtanKT in au, cum, ufD-rmfeHtm m 9vua& 

TO WatCR IS kVOtO, ■ 

A PRIZE ESSAY OM MULES ; AND AN APPENDIX, 

CbalBiBiBg Raelpaa ibr DiasMm of Hflfaea, Obmi, Cowa, CalTao, She^ Oog^ 8«hM^ Ao. Aa 

ftrmartjr of StnyCoaay, yinlni& 

In on« Toluino, 12ino.; bound in clothi gilt. 

MASON'S fAftBJER AND 8JU8*B(ffiK~N&WBDITI0N. 
THE GENTLEMAN'S NEW POCKET FARRIER: 

COKTRItlRO A OBffSKAb DBOOmimOIT OV TBS HOtLS HHV mtOVh AMUUL, 

THE HORSE; 

WITH MQDSS OF KAITAOKHCNT IM ALL CASES, AlfO TR8ATMINT Of ViSXAflK 

BT aZOHA&B ULABOn, ». B., 

To which ia added. A PRIZE ESSAY ON MVLSS; and AN APPENDIX, coatafaiiBg Redpaa tat 

Diseases of Uuraes, Oxen, Cows, CalTes. Sheep, Dogs, Swine, &e. &a ; with Annals 

of the Turf, American Stod-Book, Roles for Training, Racing, dta 

WITH A SUPPLEMBNT, 

CompriainganEanifanDomeatteAQhnallkMpacWI^thBliono; with Bamailts on Trsatmant and 

Breeding : together with Trotting and Racing Tables, showing tha bast time on raoonlat ona^ 

two, three and fear mile heata ; Pedigrees of Winning Moraea, since 1839, and of the moat 

oalebnkted Stallions and Mares; witli useful Calring and Lambing Tables. By 

J. S. «nintfiR, Iditor tto« of tho Fafmaffe Ubl«t* New yfaAt, te. ko. 
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UPFINCQli; aBAHDO ft GO.'S PUBUGATIOKS. 

HINOS^S FARRIERY ANB STBD^gMH-NEW EDITION. 

FARRIERY, 

TAUGHT ON A NEW AND EAST PLAN: 



<tl Crtitttie Its tjit Wstms ai^ iSitiltniii. of tjn Sitm; 



tte ijuonl FuDctto— to Hwilth, mad koir lh>t» into b» awiwt wbttm4uaii^lnA 

BY J0HN HINDS, VETERINARY St/RQEON. 

With eoatidertblt Ad dl t fom and Inpro?«meats, puticiUarijr adapted to thii coiataf, 

BT THOMAS M. SMITH, 
▼tlHtaSf So^rMD, Md UiBttter oTtlM LdodMl TaCerfaanr Madkad 9oeUftr. 

WITH ▲ 8UPPLSMKNT, BY J. 8. BKINNBB. 



flart <rlu g BflCloM «f th« giMt practical vdnt of flwM 
TIrt -dMIiiKVUhMI adltor of Ihk AanfTfoBi Pamier, tpcaktnf of them, obMrrat:— **Wto 
caanot tea >Wy wiwiiiaai tlwat botfti,and tharafera tdtjaa «TBfy owntrflf a hoiw to dhMik 



' '!Sr "* ^^orad, and tha traTaiier |nb^ 
, Thii was rot fhxn Dr. P. Thonitoii, 
Mb ^* olMriadoa ii aarMtaaaa.' 



"There ara rsodpla in thoaa booka tiiatriiow kow 
ane hie Jooraef the next dajr. by irivina a laftf M jpoei j ftil cf^ban. 
of Hoiitpt|i«t,Ri|)|aiaabock«odii(y,YfrgftiiA, ak fiMUMMd aa 

•* The enoataat demand for M aaon^li and Rindi^ Fanier hei indooed thepobliehara. Meeen. Up- 
pteeotL Orambo * Co., to put forth new aditieni^ inPlI h a ' Sia|>pieiieat' of 100 pacae. by J. S. Skinner, 
£ea. We ahould have eoofrht to relider an aooeptable eerviee to our afnriettltanil readera. bv fiviac 
a chapter from the Sopplement, *0n the Reletkna between Man and the Domeetio AniBoala. e»^ 
eWJy th* Hpne, and gu ObliiKaiioiM they Impoee :' or tha one on *Tbe Fom of Antealaj' tat (haft. 
alfittOM « thHs Weud «iNitiia the tpaaa lew iUotladte eiKh eoliaol«> 

" Lieta of Medidnea, and other artidee which oaaht to be at heod ahont every trataitaKUMllhreiT 
BtaUa, uAf^ AiriMT^ liAd Bk«eder'a ealaMlililiitaAt, wiU be flxmd inthc«a fralnaUi wodia." 



n CAltPENTnS AND MECHANICS. 

J48t Pabliskied^ 



A HEW AND nmtovEv BDiTioir or 

THE CARPENTER'S NEW GUIDE, 

BBniO A OOKPLBTS BOOK OF LIBBS FOB 

taWf OB Praotieal Oooaatiy, SafBtli Difeh a ud FlaiCar Oroiu, Niehea of eveiy rtaanripliiMi, 
Sltf<4%ftl« UMf forRobft «Bd OoniHt arM a gnw vailatf Bf BeMgM M 
Thi4M'Giid«ri^ Roora, Doniea, Brtdcei, &0., Anste Ben to Shid|> 



AL60| 

wMi tha Uoae to ivodMfqr III* FhbrndfUillil^ Itatfftb 
MTW before pobliihed, and Kiaatly aoperior to thoaa itivan hi a fimnar edWea ef thia work. 

ey WILLIAM JOHNSON, ARCHITECT, 

or HKLABSLMIA. 

Tha whole fdUhded on tme OeAihetricat Prihdplea; Che Theory ind Fraetiee wall explained and 
Mif axempUfied, on elchty-thiee eopper platea, hidliidiBf aome Obearvatkna and Orinwlatimie m 
the Stnngth of Timber. 

BY RETtR NICHOLSON, 

AiAat ti ^tte Cttpitetar and loiiwr% Afthtaat," «Tha 8tadent% InArtelDr to iteFfva 

Olda^^''JML 

ThirtBMttW&IUioB. One TokiBitt. it^ w^U bonad. 
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LIFPOrOOTT, QBAMB0 ^ <Xk'B PQBLlCATIOm. 



A DICTIONiKRY OF SELECT AMD POPULAR QUOTATIONS, 

WHICH AltB IK l^AILT VSE. 

TAKEN FROM THE LATIN, FRENCH, OJUBX, SPA.HISH AND ITALIAH LANGOAOES. 

TOgeUwr with a coploui ColleeUon of Law Mazimi and Law Terms, translated into 

English, with Illustrations, Historical and Idiomatic 

II€W AMERICAN EDITSON, CORRECTED, WITH AODITfONS, 

On* volumo, 12ino. 

Thh volmBe eompitasa eopkras eotlMtkia of lecal and oUivr tenm which m tai eonimim nas, 
wfth EbkU* trandatieai sad historiod inwtrttloiii; sad we should jodst its anihor had snialf 
liialu ■ liisl Tissi iif TaiifUM-Biiil sfiihi al> ihi ifurnr -Awarkof this chsraeter ahooU 
hara aa aottaariva silt.i« it sntMr«ftn»tasa ssiioos difflealtjria wUkdv mart fesden sra involved 
bf Iha Aaqoeaft ooen mnm ef Utb. Oi«elc, Mi Flrvaeh pUuien, which weei^poee are iatrodocad 
byanthoisftraBieraBhoworieerafaiff— a diftsahFimT perplexing to rMden to generaL This 
myef «oiialiiBis/'ei9fleiaiairwU«h tea ma^ omoot he asfti'teha ftrair. rffeetaellf 
I thadJBBalky.aad givsi tfte i%adar aa adralitaga over the author; for we believe a najority 
Bsslsee ignorant of Iha meaniwoCihfrlaraa»thBraiBplBf( VeirCiw imly learnadaathoia 
win famlllhatrTeadertlvteiiodoeiBg LelJa or FWieh qaeutiooe la their wiith«s, when "iflaAi 
Bngtiah'* wiU do as weU^ bat we wiU wtoalameawlhievetot. 

If the Iwok Is vmtal to those nnaoqaaiated with other huifniageB. it is no ten valnaUe to the 
daw^eHlIf edaeatdaasa book ef rtftmios, snff amrwers an the p arp ohss of a LsodDon— inleeO.ca 
■any aooonnts, it Is better. It saves the tionble of tarnhhag over the laiger volomee, to which 
eveiy one. and espedallj thoae engaged la the iegdl pioftsilon, sie Very often sahfeeted. Itdioold 
hare a plaos to every lihraqr ia tiw eooMty; 

RtlSCHENBERCErS HATURAL HISTORY, 

OOSMSTSy WfYH HVW OLOfltABT. 



C[ie (BUmtnls nf JSatnral Blstorq, 

fMBR^AMMG ZOOLOGY. B9TANY AND GEOtOBY; 

FOR BCHOOL8, COLLEGBS ANP FAIfILlE& 

BT "Bir. n. *«re airBettssrjizrfto»A,K.B. 

Ul TWO TOLUXBS. 

WITH KEARLT ONE THOUSAND ILLUaTRATKHra^ AITD A COnot» GLOSaABT. 

Tol. L OBtatos VtrUptm d m mUt. VM-lLwmMmhUm/ktttM Ammm,a9lmi9,mi Oitktg. 

A BeautiTuI and Taluable FresentatioD Book 
THE POET'S OFFERING. 

SPITED BY Mas. BALB. 

Iraha Bwtialtof (ha isdftre«.asplendid nnmiasted TIUe-Piga,aadTWilae 1laBidiftil.n»sg 
togshfSaitahi. Booad to rich Toiftaf MenooOk and Ectia Ctoth, OillldgSb 

Th them who wM toaadhd vpNibrt iltorafil M^Mt Ism ltd nliH tlilratt bg «^h^ 
dsrtrsble Oift-Bodk ever piibriahrd. 

«*iWeeeniBM«d il to aAi whodesfan to preSMt a ftfsnd with a volane aoC enljr very heetttifii], bat 
ef solid iutrioMC valae.''"~H'(eiMMfffea vaiod^ 

**A perfect tnesarjr of the thonghCs and findes of Che best Enftiih and Amariosn Poets, llie 
paper aod prinimg are beautifai* and Uie bindng nA, elwant. ana sahsunttal ; the aiost seasibto 
and atimctive of mil the eleiraot jp(V-buoks we have seen.*^— Ammms Bulktm. . 

•^ntepnUisheriMrihthathaiiksorthapQUtoftirsohamyatSviv The 

b|f the Best artists, aod the ottier porilone of the work oontespood to elaganee.'*-- 

I book of selections sodiversiflsdaadappreprlate withto oBrkaowledga.*<*- AMwnft^ 
the saost vaieable as well in elegaat hooka ever pabUehed to thie oodntiy.' — Gedif's 
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TUB TOUNS DOMiNICAWj 
OR, THE MYSTERIES OF THE INQUISITION, 

AND OTHER 8BCRBT SOCierrES OP SPAIN. 
BT M. ▼. DB FEB£AL. 

WITH JilSTORlCAL NOTES. BY M, MANUEL OECUENDIAS, 

TRA2I8LATKD r&OM TRB rBSMOH. 
ILUTSnUTBD WITH TWKNTT SPLBNDID RIOlUftM03 BY FRBNCH AKTIST& 

One Tolame, octavo. 

SAY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A TREATISE ON POLITIGAL ECONOMY; 

Or, Tlie Frodnction, Distribution and Consomptlon of WealtlL 



VIFTH AMBRICAN SDITIOK, WITH ADDITIONAL NOTES, 

BT C. C. DIDDLE, Esq. 

la out TolouM, odMo. 

B wmdd h$ bMM6eaI to oor covntiy if all thoM who art wpirinff to ofllat, mwn n^aJndbjtlnlr 
eoMtitimts to Im GimDiar with th« pagn of Saj . 

Tht diiih««iaMlhig|raptorof thf aaUwr.ln mUMittliiiwiiik.vNenar; 
h* eowBtoMtai thalMody wlUch Ainn ihiWili of his adainhii TM(Um OB ^^ 
^rwtfc whif^ not oalf JBHMBpirad wnder Mahwd wit^aPwr f i i ei U Mitu i<i l ii i ,hi 
Into DMrt of Um Evropaaa laafoafM.** 

Th« Editor of tha North AoMiima Rtvlaw, apcakinc of Saf, obaarvaa,tiuiC *ha k tb» mam, 
iwpalar, and parfaapi Ito IBM «bia .wit«r oo IMitlail f}poQQff t. rioot Um tin* 0^ 

LAURENCE STERNE'S WORKS, 

WITH A LIFE 0¥ THE AUTHORi • - 

WRITTBN BT BIMSBLf. 

WTTR SEVEN BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, ENGRAVED BT GILBERT AND 6IRQN, 

nOM DISIONS BT DARLET. 

On« Tola»«| oet»TO) cloth » gilt* 

Tb eommaiid or to aitiuiiw Stono^ Woita, Is thli tff of tha wortd, yitmld ba all " waateftal and 
axtnrasant aroaw " Dndo Tbbf— Corporal Trim-*tha Wtdow-^La FoTra->IV>Qr Uana— tha 
CbpUva— araik.ths 9o«l Aa,— ttiliiaaaw* AaMtoaaroC tUnot aadtaiha mamiiTof thaoa 
charartata, historiai, and iketchaa, a thomaad ItiUioi and woraa tliaa foUiaa an tasottaa. Tha 
Tolama is a vajy haiKtaooa 000. . ■ 



THE MEXICAN WAR AND ITS HEROES) 

A COMPLETE HISTOrVot THE MEXICAN WiB, 

EUBRACINO ALL TllE OPERATIONS UNDER GENERALS TAYLOR AND SOOTT« 
WITH A BIOGRAPHY OF THB OmOEBS. 

ALSO, 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE CONQUEST OF CALIFORNIA AND NEW MEXICO. . 

Under Gen. Kearny, Colt. Doniphan and Fremont. Together with Nameroos Anendolas of Hia 

War, and PerKmal AdTehtorea of the OfBcan. Illostratod wiDi Aocurato 

Portnuta, and other Beantifnl EagraTinga, 

1 III one ttdiimey 12ma 
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iJPHNOOIT. QKAMBO & CO.'S PUBUCATIONa 



NEW Alls. eonmTE cookbook. 

THU PRACTICAL COOK-BOOK, 



QQiiTAim«a vfWAKpa or 



oara v 



nd Ctoklnv aD ttads or 

Poddiap^ CMiM, Cretiii«, looi^ JellMi, 
&0. Tofather wHh Tahooi ITiaovIhuMoaa Bi 



•f Rate and 



»T IfrBf . BLXSBi 
In Ana Totnme, 12mo. 

BT J. B. J.OSB«, 

ADTBOR OF ^WILD WYSTKBit aCEtrBS," •THK WESTBKN MUCHANT," *ab 

ILLUSTRATED WITh TEN ENORAVINQS. 

In one Toliim«, l2mQ. 

EL PUCHEIIO; or, A Mixed Dish from Mexico. 

■MBSACINO GENERAL SCOTTS CAMPAIGN, WfTH SKETCHES OF MIUTAJIT UFE JB 
FOLD AND CAMP; OP THE CHARACTER OF THE COUNTRY, MANNERS 

AND WATS OF THE i>EOPLE. Ab. 

BK BIOHABP M*8EBBBT, M. D«, U.S. H^ 



In one Yohune, I2mo. 

WITH HUMOROUS I LI^USTH ATIONR. 



MONET-BAfiS AND TITLES i 

A HIT AT THE FOLLIES OF THE AGE. 

nUUISLATRD FEOK THE FRE90B OF JVLBS SAEDBAV. 

BT LBONARD MTER8. 

OiM volama, ISrao. 

**Ji— II B^pi ami TUkf fi qoita a laauifcabla work, amoonta to a kiadly aipoaaia of Um Mty 
orkvaMn|irida,aaAalaapKaaataat oMt ttaaarU aad tha raaadf. If Kood-aatarad ridtoola aT 
Um iaapoataiaa pi a tti ia d br a nt of aelfitylad nkmma, who bait aolhing to toaa, aad to whoM 
ohnga BMl ba gate— tf;te 4^11. «daliiia«loa«ftlM nyfliakaa Uoaa wUeb prafwtt, and tka 
naaaa wUoh eoadoea to happineoi^ be tniti dcwrnaf of oomnMadatioii,— tha laada r wfU tad 
maclitoaBliith^«tt«iaioa«lHlwtahii apftobatta ts tbt yagaa of t|da Daiv^mdiaf. bal tnitr 



WHAT IS CHURCH HISTORY? 

A VINDICATION OF THE IDEA OF HISTORIOAL DEVELOPMENTS. 

BT PHILIP SOHAF. 
TBANBLATED PBOM THB OEBMAN. 

In one Tolnme, I2mo., 
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LtPPINGOTT, ORAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



DODD'8 LEGTUBE5. 

DISCOURSES TO YOUNG MEK 

ILLnSTRATED BT NUMEROUS HIGHLT INTEKESTINO ANECDOTES. 

8T WTTiT.TAIW OODD, I.Zi.9., 

tmkVMn in otvoiAET to mu MAjnrr mmemmt tms «m»> 

fUBT AMSUCAN KDTnON, WTTH PfOB AVUWL 

One Tolnine, 18mo. 

THE IRIS: 

AN ORIGINAL SOUVENIR. 
With ContribationB from the First Writers in the Comlij. 

2DXTED BT FROP. YORV 8. BART. 

BmibI la TariMiy 



WttH Splndid mvmiiMtiaM «d 



IX -Oils TOLUMB, OOTATO. 
Ifei eoolwli an Mitirtl J originaL AmoBf UMOootrilmtonirtBUMtwtDkiMfWBiatlMi 
of kttan; mch m Mr. Bokar. Mr. Stoddard, ProC M<iflat,Ediai May.Mn. SJgooraqr.OandiM M^> 
Un,K]nmT* Mn. Bottar. Mtl PaMa, Mra. Swift, Mr. Van Bibter. Em. Charlaa T. Brooki, Mn. 
Doit, Enatoa W. EUawoith. Mia K.W. Bamaa. Mn-Waiianna, Maiy Yom«« Dr. GardaOa, Altaa 
Omft Fhaba Guar, AaguaU Btowm, Haniltda Brawna, GandiM Bialii^ MaipMsK JittiB, Mwfa 
J. & BnavM. Mia Stair. Mfa. BraClianim. Kata CampbaU, Aa 

§tms friim t[ie larwb Mine; 

OR, HOLY THOUGHTS UPON SACRED SUBSTECTS. 

BT OXiERGTMBN OF THB BFI900PAL OHUROS. 

EDITED BY THOMAS WYAH, A. M. 
la ooa volanab iSmow 

WITH SEVEN BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENOBAVINaS. 

Tba aontanta of thia woric aia diiaflf bf daffymm of tte Epinapal Charah. Anoof tba oa»> 
triboton viU ba fenod tba na a w a of tha Right Rav. BMiop 9ottar, Biabop Hapktaa, Snliap SMth, 
Biahap Jobna. and Biibop Doaae ; and tba Rev. Dia. H V. D. Jotaoa. Colaiaaa, aad'Batlar ; fi^. Gw 
T. Badall, M*Caba. Ogilabj, Ac Tha fllaitretions an licb aad axqiiuntaljr wnMi|bt ai gia i iiiM apoa 
tha feUowing aobjeiita : —*' Samael before EU," ** Peter and John healing the Laina Maa,* "Tlia 
Raeonaetion of Chriat,** " Joaaph aoU ^ Ua Bkathran," "The Tablai of tba Law." "Chitat^ 
Agonj in tha Oardan,** and "The Flight mlo Qgrpt** Tbaaa aobfaota, with mu^ olhaa tai 
and vaiaa^ ara ablj traatad thitra^bout tha work. 

HAW-HO-NOO: 

OR. THE RECORDS OF A TOURIST. 

BT OHARLES LAmCAB, 

Aatlior of ** A Sammar in the f¥tld«rDeai,** kc In onn toIium, 

* fa tha prawat boob, * /hw to waa.' (m Indian name, bjr th« w^, Ibr Anarioa^ the nthuf JM 
gathered ap aome of the ralira of hie former toaia, and added to them other tetereatiaf nattar. II 
oontaina a nvaber of oareftillF wntien aad tnatradiva attielea ppon tha taiimiaibfnia mUlih'liitwr 
aoontry, whoaa oaptore aflbrda aport for anglani ; reminiaoanoaa of oniqaa *r4*f*ft i 
eaatoOB fai diflbrent parta of tba coontry ; and other artielaa. namtiva. deaeripciva, and i 
In a aopplamant ara gatharad attay eaiteoa Indian lagaadiL Thar ai%nbtad with great iinpUoilf 
and eiaawaaa, and wiMba of aarricebew^tana tha pnanMBahara of America. Mnrafi 
qnltabaantUU.*— A 
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LONZ POWERS; Or, The Regulators. 

A BOMANCE OF KENTUCKT. 

fOUNDBD OH FAOTI. 

BY JAASES WEZR, S8Q. 
IN TWO VOLDMEB. 

TIm hmim, etavBetan, tnA iaeideols ia Umm voIoiMt hsvw bwa eopM tram wtora, ud from 
iMlIife. Thay awwprBwatod m fiuBg ptow t tbt pertod ki l>> Mrtwy of Kartaeky, whwi 
Um lBdin,driv«ii.aft«r many a hard-fought field, from hit fhvoarite hDntiag^^nmi^waa moocadad 
hy a nd» awl wUattared popalatiaa, ftntanpemd with <nq|aiuMd baadi of daaperadoai, aeawaly 
kaa aafifa thatt tha fad aian thay had dlaplaoad. Tha anthor ppwiawa a vifonMiB and iiaphto 
pn»and hat faodoaad a wmf iaiiiiiaallBg wwaaaaa. which jitaa oa a artUi^ porttait of tho ttiBBa 
ha fciMfcM. 

THE WESTERN MERCHANT. 

A KAKRATIYE. 

mM laatnietiaa for the W«stani Man of Baaiaaia, who nakaa hia Porafaana tai tha 
. Ako, Talbnnatioa for tha Eaaiera Maa, whoaa Customara are ia tha WaaL 
Iika(wiaa.HialafDrthoaawhadaalga«nilKtatiafftothaWaaL Da- 
dnead from aotoal aoKpariaaea. 

87 LDKB flSOSmSLD, ▲ WBSTBBV MBBOKABT. 

One Tolame, 12mo. 

laaw woifc, and wfll ha foaad vary iateraatiBf to tba Coaatiy Menshant, te. Ao. 

■ut book, with a Taat amooat of iafonuatioo m a vary agiaaabla ah^M. Bo^ 
and RaHdoa ara aO diaeaBMd,aad maay propar ■aotimeota azpcaand ia ragaid to aaoh. 
iPof thawotfciaaaamMd op hi tha foUowiaK ooneludiaf aantaanaa; "Adhara ataa^ 
foat^toyoarboiiBam; adhara ataadAaUy to yoiv fint lovo ; adhna ataadftatly to tha oharah." 

A MANUAL OF POLITENESS, 

PRINCIPCES OF ETIQUETTE AND RULES OF BEHAYIOU" 

m 0BNTB8L aOCIETT, FOB PERflONS OF BOTH SMSOa, 

18iB0.» ivith Plates. 

Book of Politeness. 

THE GENTLEMAN AND LADY'S - 

BOOK OF POLITENESS AND PROPRIETY OF DEPORTMENT. 

BBDIOATBD TO THB YOUTH OV BOTH 8BXE8. 
BT MADAME OEXtWART. 

Tnnilated from the Sbcth Fans Edition, Enlarged and Improred, 

Flftlk Ameriean Bditloa* 
One tolmne, 18mo. 

THE ANTEDILUyiANSj Or, The World Destrojed. 

A VARRATIVB POBM, IN TBH BOOKS. 

BY IAMBS K«BB»BT, M.D. 
One Toltiiie, 18mo. 

— - jg 
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LIPFINCOTT, aBAMBQ k GO.'S PUBMCAXiQ«8, 



Bennftt's (Rev. John) Letteis to a Tatoig Lady, 

ON A VARIBTY O? 8UBJE0TB CALCUI^ATBP TO IMfftOVE THE HEART, 
TO FORM THE MANNERS, AND ENLIGHTEN THE IJNOERSTANOINO. 

"That oar dMf^tan naf be w polnliad eommi of thotMBplo.* 

llM imMli^on liiMMraljr kopo (to ttw hapiamM of mankind) that a eopf of this vnloablo littla 
work will bo fboad tiw oompanioo of ovary joonf lady, aa mooh of tha happineai of aranr fuaily 
dapoadi (W tiia propar onluvalioii of tba Ibnala Bind. 

THE DAUGHTER'S OWN BOOK; 

OB, PRACTICAL fflNTS FROM A FATHER TO EI8 MVOmm 

' Ob« Tolnme, 18mo. 

Th^iaoMof IfaanaatpraieticalaBdlndsrvalaaMa triiHi>w m tha caHora and dligipltBa of ttia 
ibmala mia4 whkb baa bitharto boon pnblkbad in Chla fxnxtttj ; and tba pabtMbaia ara veiT ooui- 
dant, ttem tba grmt damud for tbia iavalMbla littla w«rfc<tbal ara baw it ^"Ok ba iMud In tlia 
libmiy of avaiy fonnc lady. 

THE AMERICAN CHESTERFIELD : 

Or, "Tonlh's Guide to thi Waj to Wealft, Honour, aiid BislioctioD/' k 18qio. 

OORTAIHUIO ALSO A OOMPLBTB TRIATI8B Oil THB ART OF OABTIHO. 

• 

"Wa nmat cordtally raoommend tbe Amerieaa Cbaatarfiald to goaaial attantiiw ; bat tofooaf 
paiaons partlcalarly, as ona of tba bort workii of tba kind that baa avar baaa pnhUrtiad ia thii 
ooimtry. ft eanaoC ba too big bly appradataUt nor iti pamaal b^ wi{Vodoctnra o( aatiafcctiaa aadi 
oaaftilnMa.'' 

SENECA'S MO.KAL&. 

BT WAT qr ABSTRACT TO VTHICH IS ADDED. A DI800URBE UNDER 

THE TITLE Of, AN A^RRTHOUOHT. 

BY Sift ROQRR L'£ RTIt A ff tl E, KNT. 

A new, fina aditioa { ona voloma, ISma 
A eopgrof tUi vatnaUa Uttla work sfaoaU ba Ibmid in arary finally libraiy. 

NEW S0N6-B00K. 

■ (Sngg'0 louttiwn # Wtskm longster; 

BEINOi A GHOICS OOl^ECrripfi OP THE, tKWT rABHIONAtf^ S^OSJUMT OT'WBICH 

ARE mUOlNAl^ 



Ilk 0B« volume, 18ino* 



Oraatoarawaa tokan, ia tba gelaciiBa; to admit aoaanf that 
aay indalicata or improper alluaiaira; and witb gnat propnoty it 
loot Sonf-Book« or Songster.** Tba miqiortal Sbakspaaia obyarvy -■ 

" "The man that batb not moaio in^imsetf. 
Nor is not moved witb eonoord of sweat 
laflt ftar tmaaaw, scntatams, and spoQt.*' 



itainad. In Um tflfhtsat da«raa. 



ROBOT^AM'S POCKET FRENCH DICTIONART, 

OAaEFULLT BRYX0RDy 
AND THE FRONUNCIATIQN OF AUt THE MmcULT WORDS ADDED; 



W 
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UPPnOOTT. aRAMBO & 00. 'S PUBLICATIONS. 



MECHANICS FOR THE MLLWRfGHT, E^MINEER ANOMACMMSI. 

CIVIL ENGINEER, TWO ARCHITECT : 

C»IITAtinjV» 

THE PBINCIPLES OF XECEANICS iPPIIED TO HACHDOiRI . 



or AnMriOHi awdtla, SUmm-EapUBm, WmtM--Wort«, HvntaXion, Bndt»-baikiiAK. 4c. 4mu- Bf 

PREDSRIOK OVSRMAir, 
Anibo^ Jr "Thk Manalacthra of Inm,** and ottaer acMofifioikwtina. 

niiutnted bjr 150 Bagnyings. In one Urg« 12ino. Tolumt. 

WILLIAMS'S TRAYElLEfl'8 AND TOURIST'S GUIDE 
Throng the United States, CtmAt, ftc. 

Tkiibook wfflte fomd raplet* with infonnatioii, not anljr to the trawllor. bat Hkvwln to tho 
■KB of biaiiwM. Ib f b ^pumtjon, a& entinljf mw |»Iaa hat boM adopted, whioh, w% ara oob- 
viBBad* Madi oalj a trial to bo Mtj appradatod. 

^mo^ t« Wu9v «alfBMa fcalfnta. bra feAlab ai^wiac «l a gianat tho «f<i i g*> Jbri htf Mm 
beenpiod intraviDiic fhHa the pnneipAl oitiaa to ^ Boat imponant plaaaa lb the XJwm ; ao Quit 
tho qaaatioB freq«Mitijr aak'ed, withoat obtainim a «tiaftotoi7 rapl/. it bora aaprerad is fbU. 
Other tablee ahow the dutanoea from New Yorfc, Ac, to domeitic and foreiicn porta, bf MBi sad 
alio, bf wigrdf eotiip«rieoii,fixMn New Torfc and Uverpool to tho principal poru bofood and avaoad 
C^ Hon, te.,aa wall aavM the lathjBoa of Panama. Aeoampamad br « lui* and nmualo Map 
of tho United Stat«i,hMladJar«Mputfe Map of Oali«Brnia,Oragoa. New Mexico and Iftah. Alab, 
aMapofthe lilaaAorc«ba.Mid flan oT the Gttf tnd Haibor ef Hmraaa; and n Map of Niagan 
IhwaiidrUla. 

THE LEGISLATIVE GUIDE*. 

diieetiDBa far cundnetimc b— new in tho Hoow of Ktpreaonlattfea ; the Saaateof 
; the Joart Enlea of both Hooaee ; a f]fn<>|ii of ieffcraoa^ Hannal, and oopioua 
toKOthar with a ootidae ajrarem of Rvlea of Cider, baaed on the regnhitloda of the 
U. 8. r n n g r ew, OaeigBed to ecnooQUae i«aa. aaonra vmUmuif and daaparrii in 



in all Mcular meetioca. and alao in all raligioaa, poiitioal, i 



BT JOSBPB BABTLBPnr BUBXiEiaE, ZiL. D. 
In one Tolume, l2ino. 



Thia ii eoMiderad by oar Jndgea and CongrHmen ae deddedlj the beat worii of the kU 
K wailh tho oBOBliy ahottld have a oapr «f chia boolL 

THE INITIALS5 A Story of Modern Life. 

▼oantiES or the loniwn edition complete in one voldme 

A haw novd, e^nal to "lane Eyta.** 

WILD WESTERN SCENES: 

% TQIfiRATiyE OF XQVENTVRES IN THE WESTERII WILaOUESt. 



the Exploitaof Daniel Baion^cho Onal 
Alao^ Minnie AODoonta of Bear, Deer, and Bnftilo Hunu — Di^perate CoollMe with tho 
•nvasaa— Flahinff and Fowtim Adventvrea — fiMXMUtera with Serpaala, A& 

Bj Lmu SBOBTriBLiy, Anthor of " The Western Merchani." 

VEAUTIPDLLY ILLUSTRATED. One vulane, I^bm. 

POEMS OF THE PLEASURES: 

^ ^Mk M.EASURBS OP IMAOfN AHON. bf Abenaide : the PLEA8DREB t)P MEMORY. 

bf Samoel Rocera; the PLBA8URES OP HOPE, bf CampbeU ; and the PLEASURES OV^ 
PRIENWHiP, bf M'Hemy. With a Memmr of each Author, pnyarad eopreaalj 

for thia woriL Ifimo. 

^ . 



UmNCOTT, OBAMBO & Ca'8 FCBUOATIOm. 

BALDWIN'S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER. 

A PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER: 

TOKOBAnnCAL. STATOnCAL. AND OTHER INTORIf ATIOIf. OT ALL THE MO 
FORTANT PLACES IN THE KNOWN WORLD. FROM THE MOST 
RECENT AND AUTHENTIC SOVkCES. 

BT TSOKA.8 BAXiOW^ar. 

u adiM n APPENDIX. MnUtotaf mort that TEN 'IHOUSAND ADUl'IIONAL 
tbrntf cf Um— a TwnwMd ViHim. <M.,of Um Oaitod 9titm mAvitUaam, 

NINTH EDITION, WITN A SUPPLEMCNT, 



flMag th« ProBViiriatiaB of mw two thooMiiid oamM. bendw thoM imMoimoad la tlM 
Wocfc: foauat *" *twtf • Co«^tou VwmbqUiy <tf G»ct»pfcie»l fwmnirialinii 

Om TOLUIU UmO. — PRICBy $1.50. 

flrt[rnr'0 lifararq for tjjt SouHttroIb. 

Conptete tm Twelve handioae Iflaa TduMi, boand i& Scarlet Cloth. 

L WOMAN'S TRIALS : OR. TALES AND SKETCHES FROM THE LIFE AROOND OBI 

1 MARRIED LIFE: ITS SHADOWS ANDSONSHINE. 

H THE TWO WIVES; OR LOST AND WON. 

4. l-HE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE : OR, " HE OOfiTU ALL THINGS WSUi,'' 

L HOME SCENES AND HOME INPLUENCESw 

6. STORIES FOR TOUNO HOUSL*KEEPERS. 

7. LliSSONS IN UFE. FOR ALL WHO WILL READ THEM, 
a SEED-TIME AND HARVEST; OR, WHATSOBWR A MAM flOWCniTBAT SHALL 

ALSO REAP. 
•. STORIES FOR PARENTS. 

10. OFF-HAND SKETCHES. A LTTTLB DASHED WITH BIWOB. 
U. WORDS FOR THE WISE. 
tk THE TRIED AND THE TSKPrSDl 

TheebofeaerieeeieioldtogtUieforeepemto,eieeeliw«fciiiii«iiilimaRaeU: JtoPtai 
towithontaeosjof thaiatenetuweailiaitniotiveSerieii Ptioe'nurtj-eeTCBMiAaUatf 

FIELD'S SCRAP BOOK.— New Edition. 



of Tdee mod Aaeodotee~ BtempUoeL HMteiieeL PatrioCiDb MecaL EeH| 

mental Pieoea, in Pruaa and Puelry. 

GoMFiLBO BT WILLIAM FIELDa 

MBOOVD SBnXOir, RETISBD AHD IMPfiOTBIX 
In one handaone Sro. VolnnM. Firioa^ t8.0QL 

THE ARKANSAW DOCTOB. 



IE UFE AND ADVENTURES OF AN ARKANSAW DOCTOR. 

BY DAVID RATtLEHEAD, M. D. 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLDSTRAT10N& PRICE FUTT GpOITai 

THE HUIHAN BODY AND ITS^CONNQ^^ MAN. 

ZLLUSTBATED BT THB FBINOIPAL ORGAVt. 
BT JAMES JOHN OABTH WILKINSON^ 

Uember i«r tlM Rofal OoUefe orSuieoM of a^iMi. 
Ill ONE TOLUMS, 12mO — PBIOS $126. 
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UPPINCOTT. G&AMBO k CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



BOARDMArS BIBLE IN THE FAMILY. 



€}ft SihU in tjit /aniilii: 

HINTS ON DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 

BT H. A. BOABDMAN, 

FAIXOB OF nn TMtrrW rBSflBTTSBIAS OHUBOH^ PHILJjmLnBA. 

Om VolaflM 12IIIA— Prioe, Om Dollar. 

WHE1CLEB*S HISTOEY OP NOETH CAROLINA. 



NOBTH CAROLINA, 

From 1584 to 1851. 

Qpipihfl from Orlgiiial RtoatHa, Oflkkl Doeameoti, and lYMlitioml StatanMBti ; with BtosiapUBri 
Skrtch— of bar Diatinfuialied Stateameo, Juniia, Lawjara, Suldian^ Dnrinai, Ao. 

BT JOHN H. WHEELER, 

IV OHl TOLVKB OOTATO. — PBXOB, $100. 

THE NOBTH CAROLINA READER*. 

ooxTAnmio 

A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF NORTH CAROLINA, SELECTIONS IN PROSS 

AND VERSE. (MANY OF THEM BY EMINENT 'CITIZENS OF THE 

STATE), HISTORICAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES, 

BTO.H.WILKY. 

**Mf own graan laad for avwl 
Tjud of tlM baaatifal and brava— 
Ite ftaaonali homa^Uka martft^ (wra.* 

Iffaiafralarf with Engravingt, and desigrud /or FamtliM and ScXoob, 

ON B VOLDIIX 12Ua FRICB ILOa 

THIETT YEAES WITH THE INDIAN TEIBES. 



PERSONAL MEMOIRS 



OF A 



ON THE AMERICAN FRONTIERS: 

With hri^ Notic09 o/ pa»9ing Sp49^i9, Fa^U^ and Opimio»9, 

A. D. 1812 TO A. D. 1842. 

BY HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 

OMB IiAR6S OpTAVO YOLDMS. FRICI THREE DOI 



THE SGALP HUNTERS: 

OR, 

BOMANTIC ADVENTURES IN NORTHERN MEXICO. 

BT OAPTAIN MATNB RBID, 

AROOK or fBB "BIFU mAffOBS.'* 

OI»w^^Ut0 in Ona Volitm&, Pric9 jytj Cknia, 
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UPPmCOTT, IKAMBO & CO.'S PtJBLlCATIONS.* 



TNE CONFESSiaNS OF A HOUSEKEEPER. 

BY MRS. JOHN SMITH. 

inSPB tBJkttMM HVMOBOUk TLVOMRManB. 

Om Volume 12mo» Prioc 60 (ktUa. 

M^^i^f ll ^•^^n l - l rir l ^^ ll ^^ ll -x-^->^^> | - ^ i '' ii f X * ii VJr>noAOf i^« 'inAnnrutfi_ftf' i )i .ru\ 

Splendid illustrated Books, suitable for Gifts for the fiolidays. 

mm: IM ORIBINAL BOOYEMIB FOR IHT HH 

EDITED BY PROF. JOHN S. HART. 
Wim TWIfcTS 8PLBKDI1> 1I.LV1IXNAT10N8, AMAa VBOM OiUOINA^ UMIOnk 

THE DEW-DROP : A TRIBUTE OF AFFECTION. 

lr»H varx snfei. RraiAtiira. 

QEM8 FFLOM THE 8ACFIED MINE. 

wifa Mn nti£ pLAfks A>ri> ili^viKna^ioMi 



* t 



€>}ft 'J^ttVi (DffertKg. 

WITH VOnkTBIir mSL plates and ILLOMINATIOirS. 



THE STANDARD EDITIONS OF THE POETS. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

IiORD Ain> IiADY ttAROOtnRTs 

OR, COUNTRY HOSPITALITIES. 

BY GATHARINB SINCUIIR, 
Aothor of** Jhm Boorttito." **11m Bimmm of Lifs," "Modmi AadMiplUiiMiai,**ab 



McGOWN ON DIS EASES OF THE SOUTH. 

JL VaiLOTZOAX. TmSATZSS 

OH THB 

MOST COMMON DISEASES OF THE SOUTH. 

BilubiUw Uwir peculiar nature and the oorreepondiiur adapUtkn of ThMbmert : to whloh 

b MMHl an Appeitftx oontaiaiiif imm lliaDelh«eoai npucr; alw a GUmmq^ 

^r^*H"g ihe wefcaii^ oTUie toehnkalitie^ or mafiail liuafta and 

in tbii work. 

BT THOMPSON McOOWK, M. P., 

Qiianate of TtanvlTania Unhrttaftf, Member of the Letlogtoa UedMl 8O0M7, mA • AnDHhOMT 

of the fioaih. 

9m r«fcm« Olefa#A. Prioc 7W DoHan mud m A(^ ^ 

A TALE OF TWO WORtDg. 

BY W. H. CARPENTEfi, 

AVTHOB or "CLAIBOBini TBB BBBBL," " JOHH TBB BOLP,* M., ML 
One VolaM* Mbmi FrteoThirty'OaraBMd aHairCavtft. 

WELIAHS'S NEW MAP OF THE UNITED fiTATEB, ON B0LLES8. 

SlZti TWO AND A EALF BT THB£fi FEET. 

A BOW Hap of nie t7iiit«d StatM. open «rhieo are drbneatiM} It* Tast vdrkt of foMvU 

ootioii. Bootee acroai >te ConUDevt, Aa, ahowiof alio QuMda aad Ihe lalaod of Cntaa, 

BY W. WILLUMS. 

Thle Map ie handMOMlr folond ami movBted on rolten, aad will be ftninda beaatSfU and 
■nt to iho Ooami^HBiHe aiid Parlor, as troU aa the BdMioi-BMm. Moa Two DoUam 
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LIPPIMOOTT, QRAMBO & CO.'S I^UBLICATIOMS. 



VALUABLE ST ANDARD MED ICAL BOOKS. 

ll$PE1liBAT«RY OF THi IHIItED STATES. 

vr DBS. WOOD Am bmobb. 

N«w Ulttaa, mmdtk mlufwl uad ewftillj nrmi. Qm wtaBW, infal < 



A TREATISE flN THE PflACTICE Of MtDltlHE. 

BT OfiMaB B. WOOD, K. D., 



AN ILieSTRATEb SYSTEM OF HUMAN AViATOMY; 

SPECIAL, KICROSCOPIC, AND PHT8I0i.«(»CAL. 

BT UMBSL ataOaSB teOBTdN, 'm. tJ. 
^nih 801 basvtiAil Dlattntioaa. On« ««tiiaik, rbyia o4U^ 

SMITH'S opeimTvc surgery. 



^^^#«M^AAM^^A#*^^«*«A^te 



A SYSTEM OP OPERATIVE SURGERY, 

BASED UPON THE PRACTICE OF SURGEONS IN THB UVITBD 

6TATBS) AND COMPRISING A 

fiUimphieal hdei ead Historieri Btcerd ef wm of Mr Operetm, 

FOR A PERIOD OF 200 TEARS. 

BY HENRY H. SMITH, M.D. 
niiutfsted with aeurly 1000 Engravings on StML 

MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTieS, 

WnnpteOliMtntioMofffmDllBViaantli* D#hniDMib ^ UWUbU Sombm, ud copkfOi Mo- 

tioas of ToxKioln^, 



2>. XaiTCBBZala. JLX^HLnm 

Fn£ortteTBioiyi«dFiiK:ticao/M«aMaiMibclMt>hilikIel|ihkCo^ 1 



THE THEORY AVI PRACTICE OF SORCERY. 

By QBOBAa M^ObBLL^, M. D. 1 t4L 8<ro. 

EBERLE'S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 

MhrBUttM. IlBprDMdtfOB0R0C11^LmjLN.M.D. IVo toIoibm fa I v«L 0»o. 

EBUBLE'S THERAPEUTICS. 

TWO VOLUMES IN ONK. 



A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES AI1Q PHYSICAL EDUCATDN OF CHILDREN, 

Bf JOHN ibERLE, M. D., Ac Fourth EdiUon. With NotM and vwiy Vuft AtMittnoi, 

By Thmias IX Mireiina., A. M., M. B., &o. i tol. Stv. 
EBERLE'S NOTES FOR STUDENTS -NEW EDITION. 

V TbM««arkiw«aMdwt«xt-lMolwiBiiin«of UMMwUndScboolimiksIMM 



A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON POISONS: 

Their Symptoms, Antidotes, and Treatment. Bj 0. H. Costill, M. B. ISmo. 
IDENXiriES OF LIGHT AND HEAT. OF CALORIC AND ELECTRI6ITY. 

BY a CAMPinELL ooopn. 



Uk 



UNITED STATED' PHARMACOPEIA, 

9t im. PoMiriMd br aathonty of tbm NatiooBl M«1m»1 
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UPPIMCOTT, OBAMBO & CO.'S PUBUCATIOMB. 



SCHOOLCRAFTS C»EAT NATIONAL WORK ON THE 

PABT BBOOKB— QUARTO. 
WITH EIGHTY BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL, 

PAiCX, ?IFT£SN DOLLAB& 

CQCKBURN'S UFE OF LORD JEFFREY. 

LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY, 

WITH A SBLBOTION VBOM HIS OOBBBSFONSBNaB, 

BT LORD COCKBURN. 

One of tbt JndfM of th« Oonit of SchAoiii Ia Seottaiid. Two TduBiM^ danlhMtvTo. 

**TliaM who know Lofd Jefl^ 011I7 throOf h Um pagw of tlw Edinburgh Rariew, gsC hot a oof- 
ddad, tail mat Iho Boat plouwit vfew of hit chanetor.*' 

**W«adfiMoiiri«ad«ratoofatauitb6book,aiidoiUc7ittotheftaUtiMmMlTea. ThcywiDanito 
with u ia Mftaiir U»t t^ wlf-dnwn chandor poitrajrwl ia Um lottenof Lord J«IBqj,ifon of Um 
moot «]flUghUU pieUino thai hot evor boen prMontod to thua.^—'Evemimg BtUkim. 

** JoObqr wo for a loof period aditor of the Reriow, and was admiUod bjr all Um olh«rooiilr9m- 
toiB to bo Um leadiof apirit Id it In ndditioa to hia political aitidoa, bo aoon ataowod hla wonderfol 
poweia of critioim in litoraton. Ho waa eqnallf at homo whothor eenaoriac or applaodioff ; fai 
hia onalam^ on tho nMdiueritj of Soother* w Uio miaaaed talenta of Bttoo, or in hia noblo aaaaja 
on Shakiv*u*f w Boott, or Bvum.'^'^Nmt Ymrk Mtprtu, 

PRICE, TWO DOLLARS AMD ▲ HALF. 

ROMANCE OP NATURAL HISTORY; 
OR, WILD SCENES AND WILD HUNTBBB.. . : i 

WITH NUVSBOVa ZLUTSlSLAXIDNfl, IN ONI TOLUKl OQIAYO^ OLOTE. 

BY C. W. WEBBER. 

"Wo hava nvalf read a volomo ao ftdl of lilb and OB th aBi n i w ,aooapnbtaof U a nnwll i g tho 
reader into an actor among tho aoeaea and paiaona deacribed. The toIqum can huMf ba apenod 
at any page without arreeting the attention, and th* reader ia borne along with Um morenMOt of a 
atylo whoaa ohatio qiiing apd lib kaowi no waarineaa.'^— Aaifoa Q e ar ^ ir md 2hBMnr«tf. 

PRICE, TWO DOLLAR& 

THE LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN, 

WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 

Saooad Bditioa, Ravtoad. 

-OvaMhorhaaaaqoittodhianairiaaniannarworthrorhiaaotifeet. Rli Mjfia la oa«y. Il0irii«, 
and jrei aantontloaai Altogether, we oonaider It a hlgUj valnaUe addition to the Uteratara of oar 
ago,anda«««ikthatahoaId And itaw^f fattolho Tifrrrrr nf irrnrr rrirnti " rvfrmfi* Jhfifl%w«i ■ 
PkilaitlDkia. 

** Wo ragaid thia Uib of tho great fennder of FBttaq^lmda aa a taloable mflltffla to tfaa Utaratoia 
of Um oonatfy."~fiaadi»«a Rtoaii^ Bmtum. 

•*Wa hava no hoailation ia pranooaoing Mr. Jaaaar^ Ub of Aaa Iha beat, beoaMO tho BMat 
aatia fa otory, that baa yet beea writtaa. Tboaathor^rtyle la dear and Qaia?olf«d, and wall anted 
tn the pnninana nf Mngraplitral nirratira " Ttmlmth loai w«l_ 

PRICE, TWO DOLURS. 
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UPPINCOTT, QRAMBO ft CO.'S FU6UCATI0MS. 

LIPPINCOTTS CABINET HISTORIES OF THE STATES, 



oiwiimav or ▲ 

Cabinet Histories of all tlie States of tlie Union, 

TO EMBRACn A YOLUMB lOB EACH 8TATI. 

Wa hKf m tu oompletad all oar unnfameDto. m to be abla to i»ae tha whola aaitaa in tha 
■hortaot poHiUa tima ooMtttant with iia ouafal litarary proUoctioft. SEVSBAt TQUMES AKC 
I90W RSAOT FOR SALE. Tha talaniad aathon who haTa angacad to wiita thaaa Hiatflriaa. art 
liBthaUtaraiywaiU. 



NOrrCES OF THE PRESS. 

*'T1iaaa auat tastaftdtf piintad and boand Tolnmea form tha first InatalmaBt of a aariaa of Stata 
Hjatoriaa, which, without foparMdiiig tha bnlUar and man azpanaiva worka of tha aama ehanay 
tar, majr antar hawafaold cbaaoela tnm which tha othan would ba asefadad .bf thahr ooA and 



** Jm wu t laa o aaa , el aa n iaai , AiH of aitaoitaaiaat, and srapUe faitaraat, thaj ara a noal imlhmt 
aamaat of thoaa to ooma. Thaf ara amioantty adaptad both to intaxwt and initmet, and ihovld 
haTO a plaea in tha ikunily library of erarf Amarioan."— N. T. Omrkr rnd Jg^ imr. I 

''Ilia Iflnportanoa of a Mriea of Suta Hiatorjr lika thoaa now in prapantian, ean aoaraaly ba aali- 
matad. Baioir oondeoMd aa carefally aa aoeoracj and inicraat of mutativa ifiH pannit, tha aiza 
and prioa of tha Tolumaa will brinf tham withhi tha reach of erarj fumij in tha ooontiy, thoi 
nakinr thaaa homa-readinf book* for old and yowif. Bach tadiridiial will, in oonaeqnanea, beeoma 
fcmiliar, not only with tha hiitory of hia own State, hot with that of the other States; thoi nratnal 
wiU ba va-awakanad, and old boodi eanienlad In a flnnar la-nnion.*— i 



HEW THEMES FOR THE PROTESTANT CLERQT; 

CREEDS WITNQUT CRAMTY, TNEOIOBT WITHMT HUMANITY, AND PROTESTANT- 
ISM WITHOUT CHRISTIANITY I 

With Rot« fegr ilia Mftor on th* LttorttuM of Cbarltj, Fbpnlatloii, Tuuf^OMm, FoUtfeal 

Iboooomj, nnd Protattantiam. 

*'TBa great qntadoB which the book diaeonee ia, whether the Chvchof thb aga b what tha 
priaaitiTa Chwoh waa^aad whether Chriitia na both p aal u f a and paopto are doing their dalty. Oar 
anthor balieree not, and, to oar mind« ha baa mado oat a etnag eaae. He thinka then ia abandant 
room Ibr refonn at tha preeent time, and that it ia needed almoat aa mvmh aa hi the daja of Lather. 
And whjf Baeaoaa, in hie own wordi, * While one poitioa of nominal ChriaHana hare bnaM 
theaiiivee with forme and ceremoniee and obeenranoee; with piotai«e, imageev and praoeeikme; 
othan hare given to dootrlnee the rapramaqr, and haTo boaied themaelTee in lajing down tha 
linae bf which to anfMoe human belief<~linee of interpratatioo Iqr which to control haman opinioa 

linaa of dJadpUne and raatAint, by which to bring hoBBoa nindato oniformitjo^'foith and action. 

Thef haTO formed cneda and cataohiema; thej have spread thameelvie over tha whole field of tha 

aaerad writimai and termchod op att tha •arfeoa ; thar ha?e gathered all tha atiawa, and tamed 

Offer all the pabUaa, and deleoted the colour and determined tha oatlina of avaqr atona and tiaa 

and ahnib; thaf have dwelt with rapture apon all that waa beaatifVil and aabUme; bat thef hava 

tnunplad over ndnae of golden wiedom, gf aorpataingrichnaea and depth, afcnoet withoat a thoi^, 

and almoat wtthoot an effort to fothom theee prioeleaa trMsoraa, mooh laoa to take pommtkaa 

of Ibank'" 

PRICI, OAK DOLLAR 

SIMPSON'S M ILITAB Y JOURNAL. 

JOURNAL OF A MILITARY RECONNOISSANGE FROM SANTA FE. NEW 

MEXICO. TO THE NAVAiO COUNTRY. 

BY JAMES H. SIMPSON, A.M., 

mST LISTTTXirAlIT C0BP8 OF TOFOORAPHICAL KNGINXIRS. 

WITH aBVBNTT-FZVB OOLOUBBD ILLUSTRATZOITS. 

Om Tolane, oetnva Pupa, Thn« DoUaia. 
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UPPWCOTT, ORAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIOira. 



TAIES OF THE SOOTHERU BORDER. 

BY C. W. WEBBER. 
Oin YOLOXt OCTATa HANS80MKLT tlXXrSTRAtKD. 

TlM Hunter Naturalist, a Romance of Sporting; 

OR, WILD SCENES AND WILD HUimERS. 

BY C. W. W£8B£R» 

AitfM or « ahat to dn BK" "Old Hioka tb* OiUU." •• OoU UMi or tt* atk,* As. 

ONE VOLOME, ROYAL OCTAVa 

lUBSTRATEO WITH FORH KAUTIFUL EN6RAV1N68, FROM ORIONAL ORAWflGS, 

UAXT or WHICK AKB OOLOUBSD. 



NIGHTS IN A BLOCK-HOUSE; 

OR. SKETCHES OF BORDER ilFE. 

BnbcwtaK Adfwotmi MMBf Um ladiaiM. FmUoT Um Wild aaittm.Hid Sb^Mtoof 
Amdj, Kmitam, Wketad, Ftoehut, and olkw Bonkr HarMOoC Um WmI 

BT HEHRT O. WATBOIT, 

latbor «r *Ci«ii^-nRM of tfe» RmoMIml* 

WITH NUMEROUS i ti.U S T II A Tl O NS. 

OMvotaaM,8vo. Pim,BIML 

HAMILTON, THE YOUNG ARTIST. 

BY AUOU8TA BROWNE* 



AN £8SAt ON SCULPTURE AND PAINTING^ 

BY HAMILTON A.C.BROWNE. 



THE SUGAR CAMP, and other Sketcnes, 

BIT OBABLBB LASMAH, 
Iteo. ILLDMINATBU OOVKS& PliM.WoaattL 

A HIT AT THE FOLLIES OF THE AGE. 

TRAN8LATBO FROM THE TERNCH, 
ST LBOHABD IfTldUS. 

Cm ToloBO, 121IIO. ILLUVnTATED COVERS. Prio«,0OeiattL 

MIUTARY LIFE IN FIELD ANP CAMP. 

BY RICHARD M'BHeitllV, M. D.. 

£AT« femiQlOV OF A RESlklllT 69 VARimi. 

Cm foloBO, Umo. ILLDlOlf ATED f>OVEBS. Mte,00oHita. 
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LIPPINCOTT, OBAMBO k 00. 'S PUBLICATIONS. 

FRONT'S JUVENILE 96RIE8. 

TWILTS YOLUMXa^ Itaio., WITH. Tm HUNDRKD XNGRATINeS. 



WALTI p O'VEIZJ., OB THB FX16A8URB OF DQIirQ OOOD. SSJIngnVgi. 

JU|lJU8» SOHOT^ ajod other St<»i«u • SpgrsTings. 

T^B ZiADY OF THE LUBLSI, and other Stories. 12 Ssgrsrlafk 

BZJANUftBX&THDAT, andot^erStox^ aaXikgi»Tiii«k 

ffRBMAN, and other Storiee. EngraTlngi. 

XnrO TBEOBWALL'S SAyOETna, uid.olhir.BtQike. U.Bogmtinp^ 

THE DBOWirED BOT, and other Storiee. 6 Engrarlngi. 

THE PICTOBIAL BHTME-BOOK. 122 BngraTtn^ 

THE PI0XOBIAI» WXTBStEBV BOOK. 117 Xngrv^iivi. 

THE Q001> OBtLtyn BBWABD. 116 BngnTinge. 

AgiggA^BT Oy QPADBJPPEPS. 26 Su|piriqgs. 

ALPHABM 01^ BiBI>8. 26'EngraTings. 



The abofre 
■eparatelr. 



PRICK, TWENTT-PI^ CENTS EACH, 
popvtar «Bd attne^e aeriee pf V^JvrmOm, far tto Ytm* V leld 



tofiCher or 



THE MILLINER AND THE MILLIONAIRE. 



BT MP3. BBBBOOA BKPKS, 
(OrTkgMigiuMhoral-TheLMlrBUlervnAek OMTdne, 

Prke^ 8r>^ oniti. 

STANSBURY'S 
EXPEDITION TO THE 6REAT SALT LAKL 



AN EXPLORATION 
01 THB YAILET OP THE GREAT SALT lAKE 

OP UTAH, 

CONTAINING ITS OBOGRAPHT, NATURAL BISTORT, MINERALOGIOAL RX- 
SOURCES, ANALYSIS OF ITS WATERS, AND AN AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT 07 

THE MOR.M<QM SETTLEMENT. 

ALSO, 

A REj^NriOlSSANPE OF K NEW. ROUTE TUROUGH .THE BOQKY MOVMTAINS. 

WITH HEVIlMTa BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTBATIONSi 

FROM DRAWINGS TAKEN ON THE SPOT, 

AND TWO LARQC AHD ACOURATC MAPS OP THAT RMION, 

CAPTAIN TOFOG^APHI^AX' SJ^C»IWiR8.. 
One Tolvme.rofal octavo. 
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LIPPINCOTT, ORAMBO ft C0,'8 PUBLICATlONa 



THB ABBOTSFOKD EDITION 



or 



niiNTBD UPON nm wmn vapkr, with mw akd kbauutul ttti^ 

mOM THE LAST CNQLI8H COITION, 



THE AUTHOR'S LATEST CORRECTIONS, NOTES, ETC^ 

OQMFLm Of TWELVE VOUnCES, DEMDt-OCTATO, AND NSATLT BOUNl^N CWTB, 
FOR OITLT TWBIiYB DOLLABS, 



■•••••••••• 



WAfnunr, or •lb mtf t 

QXfr MANNSBINO 

ZbJB Aa'X'X^UJLKZ •••>■«••••••«••••••■• 

THB BLAOK BWABI 

OLD MORTAIiITT...M....^M 

BOB BOT ^.., 

THB HEART 07 lOD-LOTHIAN. 
THB BBIDB 07 LAHMBRMOOB.. 

A LEGEND Of MONTROSE ^, 

JTABHOB ........ 

THB UONASTERT....^....^ 

jtALH JLJvJ^vX*«« ••••••••••••••••••••«•««•»•«#€ 

xLSIi XJu TV V A f n ••« ■•••••• • • ••••■• ••• ••••*» 



•••••••••< 



•*•••«•••#•' 



-THB V0BTOKBB OF XEQfti 
PBYBRIL Of THB PEAS. 

QUBNTZN DURWABB. 

••^BX. BONARV WBUL 
.^...BBDOAUMTLBr. 



•••■•••• ■«■«■■«■«•» •••• • 



»««««——»»««—«»••»»»«■■»■■■»««■»■«■■■•» 



••••••••••••••«' 



THB TALIBHAH. 

«^mW00D8T0CK. 

...THB HIGHLAND WIDOW* A& 
..THB WAm MAID Of fWSIL 
.....ANNE Of 0EIER8TBIN. 

...Jk......«.009NT ROBBBT Of PABIB. 

0A8TLB DANGEROUS. 

.THE SUROBOBV DAUOHIBB, 



■••••••••••^ 



ABT or Tn ABOTV V0TVL8 SOLD, Dl PAFBE C0TBB8, AT FIFTT CWatJU BAOB. 

ALSO, 

AN ILLUSTBATBD EDITION 

OP 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 

In TwttlTt Voltonai, Rojal Ootevo^ on SvpcrSiM Paptr, wUh 

SEVERAL HUNOREO CHARACTERISTIC AND BEAUTIFUL ENBRAMNBS. 

BIi»AB«LT BOUND IB CbOCB, «I& 

llttct, •nlf 9fDtnts»#o«t BoUivs. 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

Xit 9vra% 

A NSW AND OOSEFLBTB 

GAZETTEER OF THE UNITED STATES, 

It wiU foTBlih tlM falltft awl nort nemt inibnnatifMi trnpeMng th« OeoBnphj, SMUaea, and 
prw iiu t state of improvemant, of areij part of thu gnat RepobUc, paitSoolvlj of 

TEXAS, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, NEW MEXICO, 

Aa Tte walk wiU ba iMoad aa mod at tha ooo^Iata oflldal ratona of tiM praaant CaapRia an 

noaivou. 



THX ABOTS WORK WILL Bl FOLLOWXD BT 

A UNIVERSAL GAZEHEER, OR GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 

of tha Buat ooaq>Iata and ooninahanriva dttraetar. ft will ba eonpflad ftom tha bast Aaglish, 
ftanch, and Gannao anihoiitiea, and will ba puUiahad the OBOHMBt that the ntn oC tha pgme&t 
osoBoa of Emope oaa ba obtained. 

^ f 

THEIR DOMESTIC POLITY AND THEOLOGY. 

BT jr. w. QrXXvnnBoVf 

IT. 8. OOBPS TOFOOIUPBICAL BNGINEERS. 
WITH ILLUSTBATIONSy IN ONE YOLUME DKHI-OCIATa 

REPORT OF A QEOLOOICAL SURVEY 

or 

WISCONSIN, IOWA, AND MINNESOTA, 

AND INCIDENTALLT OF 

A PORTION OF NEBRASKA TERRITORY. 

' KADI VNDBR IN8TRI7CTIQNS FAOK THE U. & TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

BT BAVXB llAXiB O^ITBIT, 

United StateiP Oeologlit 
WITH OVER 150 ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL AND WOOD. 

ONE YOLUME, QUARTa 

t 

MERCHANTS' MEMORANDUM BOOK, 

GONTAININO LISTS OF ALL GOODS PURCHASED BY COUNTRY MERCHANTS, &a 
One Tolone, Ubml, Laatber ooTsr. Mae, 00 1 
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!^S 




™ 




UPPINCOTT, GIUipO ft CO. '8 PUBUCAIIOM& 




ARTHUR'S 




M.tM %Mm{t %\\ixu^. 






BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 






1. WHO IS GREATiaiT? nd other Stories. 






a. WHO ARE HAFPISST? and other Storlee. 






3. THE POOfi WOOD-OTTTTEB, and other Btoriei. 






4. MAOOT'S BABT» and other Stories. 

5. BOL HAy]^N*T-ooT-TivQ isp MB. i:^ir'T-BB-nr-A-BraBT. 

6. THE FEACEkAKEBS. 

7. imoU BESTS HSW-TBAB'S aXFT, and oOm Bterifl. 






q, THB.^OUIimSt J|Q9r> iMMl oUm SMw, 






91. THB liOflT aanjmamt uid otker SlorlM. 






'10. OUB KABBT, ud other Poeme end Stori«k 
U. 

• 












ENGRAVINGS FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY CROOME, 






A^ eo« eoid.tegeftet or lepeatBlsr. 






BYME an FOOD AKD HEALTH. 






A TREATISE 






OH TBI 






ADULTERATION OF FOOD AND DBINK, 

Am 






PLAn^AVR SIMPLE DDC6TI0NS FOR OETECTINB THEK 

tnn. 

qm HUNDRED BECflPfiS 






rOR TPDTIIrM>1WPMS# HMR DYES, SKIN POWDCHS, MltflflieS, &e. 

^¥ >l^ *^ wwur »>. »» ih 






(hMToliimeklSta^sGloU&Oflt. f>dc«^ fUlj Onti. 




THE THIRD AND CONCLUOINO VOLUME OF 






HISTORICAL SKETCH 


- 




M tn 






SECQNO WAR BETWEEN THE 0. STATES AND 6UKf BiUTAM. 

nr XW9 youaiOB, etxutto. 
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